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NOTES - à 


INDIAN FOREIGN POLICY —CONTI- 


NUITY AND CHANGES 


. Mr. Rajiv Gandhi's New Government 
has taken some initiative in certain areas 
of the internal policy of the country 
within the brief period following assump- 

tion of power, an. example. being the 
adoption of the Anti-defection Bill which 
was long overdue. 
therefore to observe whether the New 
Government, which was elected with a 
massive majority, has shown ` similar 
initiative in connection with the -foreign 
policy of the country. Before attempting 
o. examine whether 
pparant in the New Government’s foreign 
policy, it is essential to examine. and 


ascertain the pattern of the policy pursued 


оу the previous Governments . prior to 
r. Gandhi's. 


; Generally speaking the Foreign policy 
'of any state is best understood by 


examining the choice of the. means and . 
ends used by that state in the maintenance 


of relations with other states in the 





' International sphere. 


It would be interesting: 


any changes аге. 


E 


These means and 
ends are usually determined by the special 
needs and interests of the state in question 
though all states usually have certain 
constant needs as well as some short term 
ones which require formulation of policies 
at two levels, one to solve immediate 
problems which arise between states from 
time to time, and the other which remains 
constant. Both, are generally motivated 


and cvolved by the same determinants. 


‚ On: examining the various needs which 
motivate such policies it becomes apparent 
that the continuous gaols of any country's 
foreign policy in the International setting 
are determined, in the final analysis, by 
its national interests, the other. factors 
involved being the size of the country, its 
natural resources, territorial position, 
historic and geographic background as 


' also its. specific economic needs. 


However the foreign policies of newly 


‘independent, developing or -underdeveloped 


nations who were under colonial rule till 
recently, should be observed with special 


n 


— 4 
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reference to certain historical experiences 
they suffered under colonial domination. 
Here a constant factor involved in the 
formulation of foreign policy is found to 


be that of Security which is essential for А 


safeguarding the independence of such 
states, while another major determinant 
of their internal policies are their socio- 
economic needs. Most Nation-States of 
the’ Third World, including India, belong 
to this group. Hence particular cognisance 
must be taken of the continuous battle 
to acheive economic self-reliance together 
with the assurance of security for safe- 
‘ guarding our independence when scrutin- 
ising tue foreign policy of India. 


It has often been maintained Ьу 
assesscrs of Indian foreign policy of tbe 
post-independence era that Non-alignment, 
Non-Iaterferénce and Peaceful Co-existence 
are the three pillars on which Indian 
foreign policy rests. These, are also the 
. main determinants of our Internal policies, 
infact to a large extent all policy formu- 
latior. is based on them. Nehru’s state- 
ment in his book **India's Foreign Policy” 
illustrates this—*'the internal policy and 
foreign policy of & country affect each 
other. They should, broadly be in line 
with each other and have to be integrated. 
By and large there has been an attempt 
at this integration."-lf we examine our 
Anternal and foreign policies the relation- 
ship between the two become clear and 


also the fact that both are motivated by - 


our national interests. Furthermore it is 
the principle 
determines 


' formulation. 


continuity in our policy 


of Non-alignment that ` 


It is interesting to see how this policy 
was evolved and also in what way the 
internal needs and foreign relations of 
the country are best met by the use of 
this policy. | 


а; 


. ‘Looking’ back at the conditions 
prevailing in India immediately after | 
declaration of Independence, we find that 
at that time there were a multitude of 
diverse political forces within the country. 


‘These ranged from the extreme left to the 


extreme right, with the -centrists, funda- 
mentalists as well as various other shades 
of political opinion in between. The 
extreme groups desired India's . committ- 
ment to either the Soviet bloc or the 
Western bloc, according to their specific 
political leanings, while the others also 
desired committment according to their 
particular opinions. It is against ^ this 
background that, Nehru's gaol of Non- 
Alignment is best understood, as this 
gaol stressed our right to remain free. 
from committment to any Super Power 
Bloc Internationally, and at the same time 
sought friendship with allnations. It did 
not merely imply non.involvement in.the- 
negative sense of the' term, but infact 
suited all political opinions since it 
committed the country to none. 


In fact the policy of Non-alignment 
neutralized the rising forces wanting 
conflict internally by creating a form of 
synthesis, which in the long run, promoted - 
political integration within the state. 
Similarly in the International sphere, this 
policy also  neutralized the aggressive 
attitudes of the Super Powers towards 
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India to a great extent, leading later on 
to the aeceptance by the major nations 
concerned, of the possibility of peaceful 
and friendly co-existence, between nations 
of different ideologies. . 


.How far this policy has been conti- 
nually implemented in our relations with 
other states in the International setting has 


sometimes been doubted. А study of our: 


foreign policy. however, over the last few 
decades show many instances where India. 
has maintained her own ideological posi- 
tion despite pressure. For example, inspite, 
of the "Special relationship" between 
USSR and India, and the not-so friendly 
U.S. attitude to India, Sm. Indira 
Gandhi maintained her efforts to enhauce 
friendly relations with the USA. This was 
apparent when she chose to visit the USA 
in 1982 before going to the USSR. 
Significantly the Indo-Soviet Declaration 
of 1982 stated that Indo-Soviet relations 
were “characterised by respect and trust 
between the. leaders and- peoples and by 
the diversity of spheres and forms 
of co-operation”. Again in March 1984, 
India’s acknowledgement of U.S. presence 
In the Indian Ocean was illustrated by 
permitting a vessel of their 7th Fleet to 
call at Cochin Port a week after the 
finalisation of the -Indo-USSR Mig 27 
and 29 deal. 


It may therefore be assumed that a 


newly elected Government with a New 
Prime Minister may not be able to, or 
wish to make, major changes either in the 
basic trends of our foreign. policy or in 
their formulation because there appears to 
be no alternative policy acceptable to either 


the Indian public or the existing political 
parties. "This was evident when the: Janata 
Government continued the existing foreign 


- policies during the 18 months they’ held 


power. In this brief period following 
formation of the. New Government Mr. 
Gandhi has given indications that his 
Government will also continue the policy 
pursued by Nehru and Indira Gandhi. 
His assurance to the USSR after Mrs. 
Gandhi’s demise of strengthening friendly 
relations with the Soviet Union and other 
countries is an example of this. Further- 
more. Mr. Gandhi’s broadcast to the 
nation early this year -also charifled his 


: Stand as he specially mentioned that his 
-Government would “Scrupulously follow 


the basic approach and principles bequea- 
thed to us by Nehru and: Indira Gandhi”. 


The question of changes has also to 
be examined against the background 
of any changes apparent during the tenure 
of office of the previous Government. 


“That changes were under process during 


the early 80's is clear since Sm. Gandhi 
had already begun to make approaches 
to the U.S. and also visited some of the 
Socialist countries like Bulgaria, Rumania 
as also Rome and Paris after the Cancun 
meeting. Furthermore her stand on the 


` Afganisthan issue also illustrates her move 


to evolve a more independent stand for 
India. Perhaps the most significant change 
was to be found in India's relations 
with the Eastern Huropean States.- Here 
it is very obvious that between ‘the 
1950's-1980's there has been a development 
in the autonomous charaeter of these 
states. Correspondingly India’s relations 


r 
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have changed also to meet those new situa- 
tions and so-what began as an additional 
exerzise, one might say, to the Indo-USSR 
relations from the 50's to the 70's, became 


full-Jedged Bilateral trade agreements iri. 


the early 80's. Before Sm. Gandhi’s 
demise autonomous relations had developed 
considerably with Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia, among others. 


КАМ 


Also apparant was a similar attempt 
to. improve Indo-U.S. relations, which 
was more problematic because overa long 
period the U.S. was suspicious of India's 
mot-ves as they looked upon Indo-Soviet 
relations as a form of committment to the 
Soviet Bloc. 
relations between the two countries began 
to‘improve, and discussions on considera- 


tions of transfer of high technology began. . . 


It was also about this time that both 
"nations began to identify common areas 
in which relations could Бе. developed 
instead of stressing on the differences as 
in the past. 


- A further favourable cause was the - 


changing internal and international situa- 
tion faced by India. Internally Indian 
economy had changed radically from 
Nekru’s days as thanks to the Green 
Revolution and agricultural breakthrough 
the nation became self-sufficient in food. 
Togsther with this our increasing oil 


production eased-our balance of payments . 


pro»lems. Thus Indian national interests 
` in tac 80's required different policies for 
furtier economic development. 


It was only from 1982 that 


Internationally also the environment 
has also improved from the early 80's 
when the two Super Powers realized they 
could seek a more constructive relationship 
inspite of their basic differences. This 
is apparent in the continuous negotiations 
between U.S. & USSR., for example, in 


‘the sphere of nuclear disarmament. 


In conclision it may be said that 
while Rajiv Gandhi's Government pro- 
poses to^continue the basic Foreign Policy 
structure determined by the principle 
of Non-alignment, at the same time in 
the changing context of the Internation} 
environment. he will, no doubt, evolve 
such changes in Indian Foreign Policy as 
may be suitable to the new conditions. ` 
To a great extent this environment is 
more condusive to evolving such policy 
changes because the aggresive, rigid, 
antagonistic attitudes between the Super 
Blocs has eased considerably now, and 
most nations have accepted the fact that 
inspite of basic differences in ideology 
between nations, there can be areas of 
co-operation between states. The success 
of these changes will necessarily depend 
largely on the  initiativc, discretion 
and sagacity displayed by our new Prime 
Minister when he faces these newly 
emerging changing attitudes of nations 


. in the International setting, so that conti- 
.nuity in Foreign policy may remain through 


adherence to some particular constant 
determinants while а more .dynamic policy 
formulation may be evolved to meet the 
newly emerging national needs from time 
to time in the changing world environment. 


At Santiniketan: А TRILOGY OF SONNETS 


BY CHARLES SWAN Xx 


MORNING : SANTINIKETAN 


Go quietly for these are busy here ; 
The world is brought to «Һет еу work at it. 


‚ Faces, closed, calm, bow at the exquisite 


Ganges and traceries they find appear 

Where morning and the mind etch on the clear 
Violet sky of twilight, where there flit 

Shadows of time upon the infinite | 
Timelessness—shadows, yet hallowed and dear. 


There beings dipped j in henna fire and red, 
Ochre, and wild magenta, lawns of sky, - 
Dew fugnes, and twilight frail as silken thread, 
Hearts eager as the phrase the Kokil sings, | 
They bow at work here, striving quietly 

To ornament the world with precious: things. 


ГА 


_ EVENING :UTTARAYAN 


I am a little way apart tonight ; 


Mahashas rested. with his friends. I heard 


His voice in the cool porch, Though not a word 
Reached me, I felt the gently spreading light, 

Of friendship where he smiled. А recondite | 
Serenity has heaven brought matured 


. Into the operi face of earth’ here, Stirred — 
. By consciousness of it, my heart grew bright. 
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I had the world with me, the dripping world, 

My heart was covered with humility. 

Were I not shackled to it, I had hurled 

The shamed world from me, but he spurned my choice 3 $ 
Mahashai reached out for it tenderly ' 

And veiled its frenzy in his tranquil voice. 


WITH TAGORE : KONARKA 


How can a poor man praise the purple morn, 
Ніз ragged feet dull in the grey dust roads $ 

I live among the races bearing loads, 

"Their tension onward like a call forlorn 

Muffled in death and tedium ; I was born— 
Myjheart—full of clear sky—to the abodes 

Of those who weep mute tears when time erodes 

The structures of their love with vacant scorn. 
Mahashai; Y love the lines upon your face, 

And the grave peace of one who heals; the yearning 
Of the prone silence of the village days 
For that which, like a head high, is young 

‘And fervent, silver sonant, and discerning‘ 

You have incorporated in your song. 


Modern Review 
March 1933 


POLITICS OF REGIONALISM IN INDIA 


DR. KISHALAY BANERJEE* 


. The problems of regionalism in the 
Indian federation have been engaging the 
attention of every conscious and tbinking 
people for some time now. The commu- 
nal violence and the growing assertions 
of regional claims verging on parochial 
demands for separation and autonomy 
have been consistently tbreatening the 
existence of our federa] polity. The rise 
of extremism and its dangerous consequ- 
ences have made the situation graver 
still. The assassination of the late Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi was one such 
heinous act of terrorism which has posed 
the greatest danger to India’s federal 
unity. In fact, the year nineteen eighty 
four which witnessed terrorism of the 
worst kind, on parochial and communal 
basis, will go down as the year of 
disintegration in the recent political history 
of India, 


REGIONALISM : 
VIEW: 


A CONCEPTUAL 


The word ‘regionalism’ is derived from- 
the word ‘region’. The term carries 
different connotations and concepts in the 
different disciplinės of social science» If, 
for the geographer, region is a portion 
of the  earth's surface, with similar 
physical conditions, for the cultural anthro- 
pologist ‘region’ is a cultural area; 


whereas for the sociologist ‘region’ is 
comprised of a constellation of communi- 
ties and is characterized by a ‘homogeneity 
of economic and social structure’. Not- 
withstanding the variations in the points 
of view in the various social science 
disciplines, it is possible to draw a 


common denominator from these naturally 


re-inforcing definitions of ‘region’. A 


‘region then would mean’ a unit of real 


and cultural differentiation, distinguished 
by homogeneity of characteristics and an 
independent identity. The term ‘region- 
alism’ which originates from ‘region’ thus 
underlines a concern for the region. as a 
unit, its homogeneity and identity. When 
the people of a region live ‘together under 
similar conditions’ and share ‘a common 
way of life’ these facts provide a basis 
for ‘a collective consciousness’, ‘a sense 
of belonging’? and of regional identity. 
Regionalism, in this sense of the collective 
consciousness of a people of a region, 
is almost identical to what Webster’s 
definition describes as ‘consciousness ‘of 
and loyalty to a distinct sub-national 
or supranational area’. 


‘Regionalism’ in the sense of collective 
consciousness of regional identity and 
interests, which is a basis for activating 
a protest movement to obtain these 
interests, is related to regionalism in the 





*Dr. K. Banerjee, is Reader in Political Scicnce of Aska Science College of Aska, Ganjam (Orissa). 
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sense of ‘regionalization’ or ‘decentrali-' · 


‘zation’. It suggests that tbe regionalist 
profest movements serve a function —that 
of focussing attention on the special needs 
and problems of particular regions and 
areas. This, in turn, provides guidance 
for the process of decentralization of 
power and administration. If regionalism 


in the sense of regional decentralization | . 


of power and administration fails to take 
shape, regionalism as a process of the 
asserting of the regional identity perhaps 
begins to grow aggressive and eventually 
expresses itself into a protest movement. 


REGIONALISM INDIAN 


CONTEXT: 


in the Indian context, the word 


IN THE 


‘regionalism’ has been used in the recent ` 


past to represent regional patriotism or 
particularism of the people of s region. 
In the fifties it conveyed a different 
meaning. It meant the principle of 


region being the organizational basis, for . 


ecoromic development. It was generally 
aceepted by the ruling. elite around the 
mid fifties that economic development had 
to proceed regionally. Acknowledging the 
principle, the Zonal Council System was 
introduced to the constitutional structure 
of india to promote economic develop- 
ment by bringing together into a larger 
unit, states having common problems and 
potentially competing claims on natural 
resources. This unifying feature of the 
Zonal system or Zonal division was.meant 
also to counter the danger of ‘provincial 
seperatism’. 


The sixties came to be regarded as 
one of ‘the most dangerous decades’ with 


the new demands for separate statehood 
for various linguistic regions. As the 
demands for statehood for Maharashtra 
(1960), Nagaland (1963), Jharkhand, and 
Punjabi Suba (1966) came increasingly to 
the fore, the term ‘regionalism’ gained 
currency, to represent ‘linguistic regional 
chauvinism’. 


. Regionalism in India is basically a 
problem of the federal structure. Inte- 
gration literally means to make up a 
whole out of parts; it presupposes diver- 
sities and the idea is to put the parts 
together. In this context, it, is necessary 
that the parts with their diversities should 
have a desire to be mutually helpful and 
complimentary. In the absence of this. 
pre-requisite, there could be no integration. 
Thus, integration should lead to the mutual 
benefit of the constituent parts. which, in. 
turn, should have an intention to become 
a whole. The problems of language, and 
of sub-cultural diversity in India come 
up in different forms? and separately and 
collectively create a problem of law: 
and order which take the shape of a 
regional protest movement or subsequently 
lead to the formation of a regional 
party. ` 


" 


The tensions and strains generated 
through disparities in the levels of regional 
development in the Indian polity are 
essentially a function of the unfinisbed 
task of nation-building and reflect the 
inadequacy of the strategies evolved since 
independence to correct the distortions 
brought about. by the colonial rule. Of 
late, these have acquired alarming pro- 
portions and are threatening to strike at 


POLITICS OF REGIONALISM IN INDIA ` си 


the very roots that sustain the national 


economy. This brought to a sharp focus `, 
the need for a better understanding of 


regional imbalances in India and the 
mushroom growth of regional parties 
since independence. 


GROWTH OF REGIONAL POLITICAL 
PARTIES : f 


One of the most significant political 
developments in India, in the recent years, 
has been the steady growth of the regional 
political parties. This apparently 


in the present context of the pattern of 
politics in the [Indian states. What seems 
important in this context is that never 
before in Independent India's history has 


the emergence of regional parties been so: 


rapid as during the last few years. 


Regional political parties have appeared. ` 


in large numbers on the political map of 
the country from time to time, right from 
the time of independence. „But their 
emergence and significance acquired a new 
, dimension only after the fourth general 
elections. The hegemony of the Congress 
party was challanged by the regional 
parties in a number of states.’ Taking 
advantage of the volatile political situation 
and the wave of anti-Congress movement 
in the country a number of regional 
parties came {о be formed and many 
existing regional: parties also strengthened 
their position in 1967. Many of these 
regional parties, especially those emerging 
out of break-away factions of the Congress 
in the late sixties and early seventies had 
withered away without fulfilling their basic 
aims and objectives. However, some 


'in Tamilnadu, 


seems - 
to have become а wide-spread phenomenon | 


: Parished in: Assam. 


.these 
'Congress has lost its monopoly of power 


regional pártiés not only consolidated their 
position but'also proved their credibility 
of providing alternative governments at the 
state level. The DMK and the AIDMK 
Акан Dal in Punjab, 
National Conference in Jammu and Kashmir 
APHLC in Assam, Jana Congress in 
Orissa, PWP in Maharashtra are some 
examples of such regional parties which 
either provided alternative governments 
or formed strong oppositions in these 
states. 


There has. been the resurgence of a 
few new regional political parties in the 
nineteen: eighties. They are the Telugu 


.Desham in Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka 


Kranti Ranga in Karnataka (which later 
merged with the Janata), Sikkim Sangram 
Parishad’ in Sikkim and the Assam Gana 
The Akali Dal has 
again consolidated its position and has 
returned to power in Punjab. Even certàin 
other national parties liké the Janata and 


_ the CPI (M) having failed at the national 


level, came to concentrate. their power in 
some particular regions like Kerela, West 
Bengal and Tripura. The Janata Party 
under the leadership of R. K. Hegde in 
Karnataka won the election in 1985 
securing a clear majority in the state 
Assembly. These parties like the Janata ` 
and the CPI(M) are also considered as 
regional because of their regional 


support-base. 


` 


Thus the emerging pattern out of 
developments suggests that the 


which it used to exercise since indepens- 
dence. On the other hand the regional 
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parties have been gaining ‘ground increa- 


ingly and they are replacing the Congress - 


in these states. In fact, the Congress 
party has lost its control almost from 
the whole of the. South and North-East 
and from a part of the North and North- 
West. The political conditions in the 


western states like Maharastra and Gujurat - 


seem to be fast changing. and giving 
signs of warning. Under such conditions 
the Congress party appears to be heavily 
depending on the support of the Hindi- 
speaking heart-lands of Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. 


These changes in the dynamics of the 
political processes in the country since 
the fourth general elections of 1967 clearly 
Teveal certain important features. Although 
the Congress Party secured a majority in 
the Centre, it has been steadily losing 
its credibility in the states. The decline 
of the other national parties and their 
failure to provide alternative governments 
in {һе states has lead to the offshoot of 
the regional parties to fill up the vacuum 
This, in turn, has set in motion a new 
process—a process of ‘regionalisation of 
political forces in India’. 


. ARE REGIONAL PARTIES ANTI- 
FEDERAL? t 


The growth of regional parties in 
Indian politics has always been regarded as 
` something that is anti-system, anti-federal 
and therefore against the basic interests 
of  well-integrated and well-developed 
polity. In other words, the rise of regio- 
nal parties in India’s federal structure 
has always been treated as 
trend detrimental to the national unity. 


a divisive . 


The ruling elite at the centre have put 
forward a variety of tbeories of how India 
would be weakened and dismembered by 
the rise of regional parties. The regional 
parties have either been ignored or despised. 
But when many of the regional parties 


could prove their worth by successfully . 


replacing the Congress from power, the 


ruling elite at the Centre stated that the ` 


regional parties are a danger to national 
unity. 


Regionalism created fear even though 
it has no intention of challenging national 
coherence. This- negative thinking and 
reaction towards regional parties have 
prevailed in some political circles because 
of. the fact that some regional parties 
have taken a communal, non-secular and 
even militant stand at certain. points of 
time under the pressure of regional compul- 
sions. There is no denying the fact that 
some regional parties become more 1оса- 
lized and parochial drawing their sustenance 
from the forces of religion, culture and 
language and the like, The secessionist 
attitude of some regional parties has posed 
a serious threat to the national unity. 
A regional party will nodoubt be harmful 


to the nation’s integrity if it is narrow- . 
minded ; .if they tend to become parochial, : 


overemphasizing their own regional 
interests, they would lead the country to 
disintegration. . 


But all the regional parties cannot 
be branded together. No .party can be 
called disruptive and dangerous simply 
because it is regional. 
attempt to equate extremism with regio- 
nalism is rather an erroneous conception. 


The mischievous 


The domination of a single party, in fact, 
is the anti-thesis of healthy federal politics 
and.a danger to real coherence. A federal 
form of government in India begins with 
the notion that several varying and differing 
parties could enjoy power in the states 
of this vast multi-lingual, multi-cultural 
and multi-religious subcontinent. The 
negative thinking and reactionary attitude 
towards regional parties in India is mainly 
due to the Indian National Congress which 
had been in the vanguard of the freedom 
struggle and exercising political power for 
many years throughout the sub-continent. 
Anything which goes against or -which 
challenges the structures of the status quo 
is considered obstructive and anti-national, 


. The regionàl parties, in fact, develop 
as the normal outgrowth of a federal 
politieal system and they are essential, 
for healthy federal functioning. They have 


greatly helped in developing the process ` 


of democratization -and politicization of 
the people. Regional parties helped in 
bringing the people nearer to the main- 
stream of Indian politics and contributed to 
the process of secularization and moderniza- 
tion of Indian politics. 
people who were so far in the dark 
completely about democracy, were imparted 
good training in democratic functioning. 
There was a marked increase in political 
knowledge as well as in the politieal 


efficacy of.the people. Further, the regional: 


parties have also displayed temparaments, 
aspirations and ambitions of numerous 
sections of society and have largely enabled 
to organise and develop political life at 
the grass-roots level, 


Thousands of 
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CENTRE-STATE CONFRONTATION : 


The dynamics of the party system 
has been one of the most important factors 
which has brought about a sweeping 
change in the functional operation of the 
federal systems. The political parties have 
become an important variable for the 
transformation of federalism from time to 
time. The political party structure in India 
exhibits a wide measure of heterogeneity 
and the major political parties have no 
agreed view of Centre-state relationships 
in India. With the powerful debut of 
the regional political parties the magnitude 
of the problems of Centre-state relations 
has greatly increased. The- conclaves of 
regional parties held in different places 
in the last few years have clearly mani- 
fested a pronounced anti-Centre posture 
on the basis of their consistent demand 
for more state-autonomy. This led the 
late Prime ,Minister Indira Gandhi to 
institute the Sarkaria Commission in 1983 
to review the Centre-state ties. - 


STRONG CENTRE & STRONG STATES: 


The essence of national unity in a 
country like India demands a genuinely 


federal set-up in which the autonomous 


States and unified Centre support and 
strengthen each other. The unity of India 
is to be consolidated by fostering and 
promoting mutual cooperation between the 
peoples of different States in the economic 
and cultural spheres. There is no doubt 
about the consensus regarding the need 
for a strong and stable government at 
the Centre but the Centre must at the 
same time create conditions for just and 
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honest relations with the States. The 
operation of the Indian federal. polity 
has so far set a trend towards a powerful 
Centre at the cost of tbe' powers of the 
States. A strong Centre essentially depends 
upon the strong States in a federal union. 
The party in powerat the Centre should 
take a dispassionate view of the other 


parties coming to power at the States, 
whether they are national or regional. 
The healthy functioning of  federalism 
demands healthy relationship between the 
regienal power and national power. Thus 
a healthy regional power helps in the 
growth of healthy national power in a 
federation. 


cm 


Reprint from Modern Review of October, 1926 
TWO POEMS ON THE BENGAL COUNTRY-SIDE 


MORNING 


And now the sun has brushed away the chill | 


And the fresh feel of morning; the 
country-side 
Is leisurely astir, like a new bride 


Here work may, 


In her new home. 
never kill 


The unbroken life of dream ; not any strife 


For wealth or power, nor grim 
set-purposed face 


Where each one would be first as in a race, 
Intent to bend the universal life 

To individual purposes. Here man,. 

If he has failed, has failed for weakling trust 
Reposed on That from which his life began, 
Expecting It to let his being rust 

| in Truth his 


* In all found sweet ; 
| З ‘fathers saw; 


In frozen bondage to an evolving Law. 


Santiniketan, Jan. 1926 


AFTERNOON 


On either side, a level, sunclad plain, 
Beneath the vast clear spaces of the sky, 


- Against whose breast the far-off hillocks lie; 


Like sleeping babes. A solitary crane 
In silver splendour waves his wings 
overhead Н 
Dear to the folk, small fields of 
mustard gleam, 
And here and there, a silent outspent stream 
Dreams, sunken, like an old man, in its bed. 


A simiple life is here, a simple folk 
Tp being poor, have honoured love 
and song, 
And kept their faith in these beneath the yoke 
Of Kings : hunger and flood; and 
all T wrong 
Of Death ; and Time's sure sapping hand... 
Impoverished, dream-crowned lovers 
о, of their Land. 


Jehangir Vakil 


[| 


-A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF OLD 
EMPLOYERS’ ORGANISATIONS IN THE COAL 
MINING INDUSTRY OF CHOTANAGPUR 


SM. RITA DEVI* 


The most prominent employers’ 
organisation which functioned in tbe coal 
industry of Dhanbad were the Indian 

: Mining Association, Calcutta and Indian 


Colliery Owners’ Association, Dhbanbad,- 


These organisations have played an impor- 
tant role in the development of the coal 
mining Industry of Chotanagpur. . They 
have taken up several issues for wide 
discussions like the employment of workers 
in mines, introduction of a system of 
shifts in mines, employment of children in 
mines, the subject of sand stowing in coal 
mines, housing facility, health ete. 


The Indian Mining Association was 
established in the month of February, 
1892. The members were mostly large 
Joint Stock Companies incorporated in 
England. The collieries owned by these 
companies were managed by firms of 
managing agents. The object of this 
Association was to protect by every 
legitimate means the interests of the mine 
workers engaged in the mining industries. 
The Association was to provide a ready 
means of arbitration for, the settlement 
of disputes between mines proprietors. 
During the last decade of the ninteenth 
century the number of mines increased. 
The significant development was the opening 
of the coal mining belt of Jharia, almost 
simultaneously with the East Indian 
Railway's construction of the Grand Cord 
line right across this coalfield. The East 





е 


: in the matters of coal mines. 
.1891 Government proposed to apply for 


е Indian Companies Act 1913. 


\ 


- Indian Coal Company was started аз а 


Joint Stock venture in 1983. with the 


-chief object of exploiting this Jharia 
coalfield. The Bengal Nagpur Coal 
Company іп 1890 and Khas Sharia 


Company of 1893 were two other coal 
undertakings which were launched for the 
same purpose about the same time. The 
reason for the increasé in the number of 
coal mines in Dhanbad was due to the 
fact European merchant houses came to 
be more interested in the coal industry 
by organising large companies, The 
increase in the number of mines paved 
the way for the Government to interfere 
In the year 


the first time the provisions of the 
Factory Act to the Coal mining estab- 
lishments. Since then the. activities of the 
organisations working in the coal mining 


. belt of Dhanbad like the Indian Mining 


Association, the Indian Colliery Owner's 
Association and the Indian Mining Fede- 
ration, ‘increased. Another organisation 
viz. the Indian Mining Federation was 
established in 1913 and registered under 
The 
registered office of the Federation was 
situated in Calcutta. The Indian Colliery 
Owner’s Association was established in 
1933 in Dhanbad. These organisations 
were working in close co-operation with 
each other. i 


*Sm..Rita Devi, Research Scholar, Ranchi University. 
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These prominent Associations discussed 
s-veral relevant matters of importance and 
£jvised the Government of Bihar, Orissa 
aud Bengal from time to time. 
cf the matters of grave importance were 
Cecided by the Association taking the 
cpinion of the representatives of the labour 
force also. The members of the Associa- 
ton were also circulated with thé terms 
of notifications by the Government of 
India, Department 
Labour, setting forth draft rules which 
-he Government of India had proposed 
-о make under section 20 of the Mines 
Act of 1923, for the examination and 
zertification of underground Sirdars. The 
members made several useful criticisms 
and suggestions on the subject. Similarly 
-he members of the Association were 
furnished with information on the subject 
of sand stowing in coal. mines. The 
committee discussed and agreed that the 


time was not ripe for sand stowing in, 


mines to be made compulsory. The 
Association decided to provide a central 
rescue station properly equipped and with 
sufficient staff in view of the number of 
fires occuring in the collieries. 


The other organisation related to coal 


mining industry was tbe Indian Mining 
The first twelve years of the - 


Federation. 
20th century marked the real adolescence 


of the Indian Coal Industry. In 1905 new 
companies for exploiting Jharia properties 
cropped up including the Bokaro and 
Remgarh Ltd. Indian Colliery owners and 
the Indian Managed Companies felt the 


need of an organisation of their own to | 
' ensure а fair share for them in the limited - 


supply of. wagons made available: to the 
coal industry by the serving railways. 


Some. 


of Industries and ` 


Generally there were bitter conflicts between 
the big company-managed collieries and 
the small proprietory concerns, The . 
Company managed collieries had their own 
association known as the Indian Mining 
Association established in the year 1892. 
Since then the association bad the mono- 
poly in dealing with various important 
aspects of the coal mining industry in 
India. Therefore there was а step-. 


. motherly treatment with the small pro- 


prietory concerned collieries.. Thus the 
Indian Mining Association. was established 
in the year 1913 with the object of 
providing and protecting the .mining 
industries, trade and commerce of India 
and in particular the coal mining industry. 
When the Indian Mining Federation was 
established on March 14, 1913 with а, 
modest membership of about fifty in the 
beginning. there were three hundred sixty 
five coal mines in 'Chotanagpur. The three 
main problems before the Federation were 
(а) the method of distribution of wagons : 
for movement of coal, (b) share of the 
collieries in the railway custom and (c) 
the creation of additional demand for 
the inferior class of coal in the domestic 
market. Of these, the first one was the 
most important, although under war time 
conditions, since the beginning from 1917 
a far graver problem confronted the 
section of the industry. represented by the 
Indian Mining Federation in the form of 
drastic control over raisings and despatches 
of the mines. The most important con- 
tribution of. the Federation was to make 
efforts for the abolition of the rake system 
of wagon. The East Indian and Bengal . 
Nagpur railways were practising rake-load - 
of wagons on the sidings of large collieries 


and were arranging to supply the balance 
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of available wagons among all collieries 
оп a basis proportionate to their individual 
output, This system very much affected 
the smaller collieries, because all supplies 
by rakes operated preferentially in favour 
of large mines. This step of the Federa- 
tion led to serious discussion among the 
members of the Indian Mining Association 
who were largely the beneficiaries of the 


rake supply. There was much correspon- 


dence between the committee of the Indian 
Mining Federation and the Agent, East 
Indian Rallway, strongly condemning the 
continuance of the rake system. Ulti- 
mately, the rake system was ‘abolished 
and on January 23, 1917 the “Coal supplies 
committee" themselves passed an order 
fer “Special Supplies” of wagon for 
movement of dust and slack coal to the 
steel works, This committee was appointed 
by the Government of India with the 


Agent of the East Indian Railway as the - 


' Chairman and a Mining Engineer of the 
Railway Board and one representative 
each of the Indian Mining Federation and 
Indian Mining Association as members. 
But just aftera few days the coal supply 
committee introduced the ‘‘Special Indian 
System" to be brought into force on 
. February 5, 1917. The object of the new 
^ system was that no indent for supply of 
any wagon would be entertained by the 
railway unless the consignor's applications 


were previously certified by one of the ' 


certifying Authorities appointed all over 
India. But very shortly, the Government 
of India decided to replace the '*Coal 
Supplies Committee" by a coal controller 
with the full authority of co-ordinating 
the supply and distribution of coal wagons 
apart from many other functions by a 
communique dated 12 October, 1917. The 
3 ' 


` the Indian Mining Federation. 


coal controller having assumed office. on 
November 9, 1917 took the entire. authority 
of working “Special Indent System" with- 
out the intervention of any certifying 
Aüthority. But this indent system too was 
severely criticised by the committee of 
the Federation. The result was that on 
Aprii 22, 1919 the coal controller aboll- 
shed the Indent system from. August 
1, 1919. From this date a Coal Trans- 
portation Officer took the office. 


During the period of slump from 
1931-1936, when- low prices and poor 
demand were pressing hard against the 
economic stability of many of the small 
collleries, the need was felt for the 
establishment cf a third organization оѓ, 
the coal industry in the Jharia Coal fields, 
under the name of Indian Collery Owner's 
Association. It was set up in 1933 with 
a view to work in close co-operation with 
The Indian 
Colliery Owner's Association made first 


representation jointly with the, Federation 


concerning the Bihar Cess Amendment 
Bill and since then the tradition of joint 
action had remained almost uninterrupted. 


. The Association js engaged in trying to 


solve various 
industry. 


problems confronting the 


There were. members of the Indian 
Colliery Owner's Association in the Coal 
Wagon Supply Committee, Soft-Coke Cess 
Committee and the Coal Mines Stowing 
Board. The attention of the committee 


„was also. drawn by the Government of 


Bihar so that this Association had been 
provided with one seat each 'on the 
District Board of Dhanbad and the District 
Board of Hazaribagh to represent the 
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interests of the Association. The Govern- 
ment of Bihar also asked the Committee 
of the Association to nominate a ‘member 
on the Sub-committee to examine _ the 
difficulties facing the coal industry, to the 
future planning of the industrial develop- 
ment of Dhanbad. There was a Dhanbad 
Sof: Coke Burning Committee to discuss 
the subject of burning coal and , manu- 
facture of coke on Railway, and the 
committee 'of the Association was nomi- 
nated to represent the Association. Thus 
^we see that the Indian Colliery Owner's 
\ ssociation was represented in almost all 
the committees which aimed at the pros- 
pezity of the coal mining Industry. 


An exploratory and informal conference 
was convened by the Government of 
India on the 8th January, 1939 to 
consider the subject of  stowing in 
coal mines. The conference considered 
the draft bill on stowing in coal mines. 
The Association opposed altogether^ the 


principle of levying a cess\for safety апі. 


expressed the view that to justify such 
aen action as a preliminary step an expert 
committee of three members should be 


appointed to examine and investigate the 


question thoroughly and then it should 
ъз considered by the Government and 
industry in the light of Data collected by 


\ 


this expert committee. But the Govern- 
ment of India introduced a Bill in the 
Central Legislative Assembly. on, 8th Feb. 
1939 and the Act known .as,.the, Coal 
Mines Safety (Stowing) Act (1939) was 


passed by the Indian Legislature and 


received . the assent of the  Governor- 
General. Thus in the year 1939 the safety 
Act came into force and a stowing fund 
was created to assist schemes of stowing 
to prevent and control fires. 


In this way the old organizations in 
the Coal Industry played a major role 
in the development of the Coal Mining 
шевану of Chotanagpur. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE NOVEL IN ENGLISH 


PRAVINSINH CHAVDA ` 


The present state of the novel in 
England and America leads to wild 


М speculations about the possibility of its 


survival and the shape it is likely to take 
if it survives at all This concern about 
the future of the novel results from the 
incontrovertible fact that it has ceased 
to be the major form of literary expre- 
ssion after the first quarter of this century. 
Its place as a, form through which the 
greatest literary artists choose to give 
their vision of life has been taken over 
by drama and poetry. 


The decline of the novel can be 
attributed to two kinds of causes : internal 
and external: the problems of form and 
style and the problems of the modern 
way of life which have necessarily 
influenced the novel. The first internal 
cause'is the impact of the media of mass 
communication. The novel, in its primary 
‘role as popular entertainer, could not 


compete with the newspaper. radio, film 


and television. Because of the technical 
advantage, the newspaper and the radio 
could give better information while the 
films and the television could better tell, 
or rather. present, a story. In this invasion 
of the world of art by these media of 
mass communication, the novel was the 
first casualty. 


Another external force, which has 
contributed to the decline of the novel 
is that, in the words of Walter Allen, 


everything 


u 


the modern age is “unpropitious to the 
novelist's art".! It has been one peculiar 
business of the novel to give a picture 
of man in society. But today the world 
is changing so swiftly that there is no 
steady' and static society for the novelist 
to depict. The novelist's attempt to find 
a shape and form is frustrated - by the 
sheer formlessness in modern life. 


The reality of modern experience is 
So monstrous and aberrant, and $0 
annihilates the merely human, that 
the novel has no way of reducing 
or accommodating it to a compre- 
hensible vision of life.? 


But the internal causes are more 
serious. According to some people, with 
the technical perfection of Ulysses and 
Finnegan’s Wake, all the possibilities of 
novel asia literary form were exhausted 
and it reached a dead end. Slightly. different 
from this, but running on the same lines, 
is the idea that a literary form, like 
else, evolves from infancy 
into maturity and perfection and then 
either becomes extinct, or, more possibly, 
dissolves into newer forms which then 
come into existance. This is what happened 
to the epic. So, according to this idea, 
the novel, during its tvo centuries and 
a half of existance, has run a full course, 
and now to write novels in the fashion 
of Tom Jones, Dombey and Son or even 
Finnegan's Wake would be an anachronism. 
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A fact that calls the form itself in 
question is that the novel has never. been 
a pure form. It has taken over the 
functions of Drama, lyric history, and 
even journalism -and pamphleteering.® 
` So when, in the modern age, the impact 
of the cinema and television caused a 


serious challenge to the printed раве, and - 


when, all arts retreated to their peculiar 
territory where no other form of art 
could challenge them, there was. no 


territory peculiar to the novel where it. 


could ^ reign unrivalled. ^ Painting has 
abandoned the anecdote and concentrated 
on the colour and tbe line, and poetry 
has concentrated on sound and imagery. 
But if the novel is robbed of its inessen- 
tials, there is nothing which is, left to 
it. It is a form of art which has the 
least form. ў 


In spite of the state of the novel 
today, some trends in recent years show 
that, though the novel cannot hope to 
‘remain the major literary form in future, 
it will continue to live, perhaps in a 
different shape. The contemplation of 
the future of the novel naturally occasions 
some reflections on the life of a literary 
form. A literary form, like everything 
else, has its ups -and downs, and it 


eannot hope to reign supreme for ever. 


For reasons social, cultural and aesthetic, 
it has to yield to other thriving forms. 
In this struggle for supremacy, a form 
relegated to a minor position, has to 


absorb and assimilate some elements of. 


a rival form in order to survive. In 
this process it is subjected to transforma- 
tion, but since a form becomes what 
each new. writer makes of it according 
to T.S. Eliot’s 


. explores its' 


challenge for the artist. 


idea of tradition, to- 


complain about changes would be to 
misunderstand the nature of art. An 
original writer employs a form to embody 
his peculiar vision of life-and in the 
process he subjects it to newer uses and 
possibilities. In art there 
is no point where a form can be said 
to have reached a dead end. Like 
reality which it tries to explore,. art also 
is inexhaustible and there lies the adven- 
ture which challenges each new genius. 
To shape a form and to let the vision 
of life be shaped by. it, to be bound by 
a'form and still to loosen its knot to 
accommodate experience, this compromise 
between reality and form is the greatest 
t. So a new kind 
of novel, shredding itself of the accepted 
‘aspects’ like the story, the characters 
and background, and abandoning its 
traditional role as а depicior of man 
and society, is legitimate. 


Apart from these factors which have 
caused the decline: of the novel, there. 
are two others which have forced the 
novelist to transform and adapt his form 


. for survival. They are the impact of 


poetry on .modern literature and the 
complexity of modern life. Poetry, because 
of its supreme position among the forms ` 
of literature, bas invaded other forms 
also. . In the process of recession towards 


'the essential and the pure, tbe novel, 


not having anything essential to it, has 
turned towards what is essential to the 
.most essential of all forms of literature 
ie. poetry. The second factor, the com-- 
plexity of modern life, offered a challenge 
which the novelist could counter with: a 
parallel complexity in art. According to 
T.S. Eliot, the complexity of modern life 
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requires its presentation a complexity 
in arts, too. The traditional plot-character- 
background novel could. not provide the 
artistic equivalent or objective correlative 
of the labyrinthine and cháotic modern 
life. - 


| The first great change, "which is a. 
part ofan attack on the accepted view of 


reality, reflected both in the subject-matter ' 


and technique, is the new conception of 
time in the modern novel. For the clock 
or calendar time of the traditional novel, 
the modern novelist replaces time reflected 
through 'consciousness. In the novels of 
Dickens we havealinear plot and inci- 
'" dents arranged. in a chronological order. 
It is significant that many of Dicken's 
. novels take the form of a series of adven- 
- tures by the hero. These “externalized 
adventutes’’* are abandoned for a more 
exciting adventure into a mind, a cons- 
ciousness, as in a novel like Faulkner’s 
Sound and Fury, where the presentation 
of an intense and revealing experience 
required not a chronological arrangement 
of events, but a distortion and rearrange- 
ment of temporal and spatial dimentions. 
In the hands of a modern novelists like 
Faulkner or Salinger, as in a Browning 
 monologue, a moment becomes 
, revealing than the dull expanse of a whole 
life-time. From the treatment of time, 
which: can be called ‘internal’, by Proust, 
Joyce and Faulkner, there is a develop- 
ment inthe novels of Kafka, Sartre and 
Mann where the novelist is concerned 
with the human condition, the universal, 
` and instead of the presentation of the 
"'external adventures of a hero in a chrono- 
‘logical order, or the.internal adventures 


into a consciousness arranged in the form’ 


р 6842. 


more ' 


of layers beneath layers, there is a cycle 
or repeatative treatment of time?. The 
novelist hereisconcerned withthe universal 
and so the hero is notan individual .or 
a consciousness, but the whole ‘of mankind, 
Everyman. 


The attempt to break away from the 
accepted notions of reality has resulted 
in a neW concept of the hero and the 
return from realism to romance. The new 
hero, or anti-hero, wages a double way, 
with society and with himself. In his 
struggle with the outward, the hero has 
to struggle with the inward ; to explore 
the outer phenomena, it becomes necessary 
firsr to dip into the microscopic unit of 
self, Thus, in the words of Ihab Hassan. 


The central fact about fiction in a 
‘mass society may be this: that as 
the modes of behaviour congeal into 
` hard, uniform crust, the hero attempts 
to discover alternate modes of life 
on levels beneath the frozon surface. 
The new hero is a diver, a sub- 
terranean......9 : 


Hence the behaviour of the hero is a 
departure from the realistic norms of society 
and this brings into the novel the element 
of romance, the "operative reality of 
thought and desire". The time of action 
in many novels is undated, the setting 
remote and unworldly and the action 
symbolic. The hero resembles in many / 
respects the. heroes of the mythic past, 
in his struggle with society, his fearful 
madness and his rebellion which forces 


him into isolation.® 


The keen competition with science 
has led to the mistaken idea that art 
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could not meet science on lier own grounds: 


and she could prove her utility. only by 
accepting the methods of science. Perhaps 
it.was this line of thought which led 
Leonel Trilling to predict in 1947 that 
tie future would deal with ideas. But 
the truth of science is not the only kind 
of truth and art also has her unique kind 
of.truth. Fortunately for the novel, instead 
ofsurrendering toscience and thus allowing 
the novel to become extinct, the modern 
rovelists have decided to continue to use 
the tools of art. This does:not mean 
that: modern life: allows an artist to live 
in his ivory tower. Every great artist is 
g philosopher, but ideas in a novel become 
dull. We have a solution of thís problem 
in the novels of D. H. Lawrence. While 
ideas are dull, action catches the imagina- 
tion, so in Lady Chatterley’s Lover we 
have intense physical activity which itself 
becomes a philosophy. In Hemingway's 
‘A Farewell. to Arms’. ў 


We have courage without the word, 
honour without the word, and in 
The Old Man and the Sea we are 
offered a sort of Christian endurance, 
also without specific terms.9 


Fortunately this preference of action to . 


ideas has coincided with a formalistic 
necessity. The novel, in its movement 
towerds poetry, presentation rather than 
Statement, tends to be more and ‘more 
dramatic and the emphasis falls on action. 


. Because of the novel’s transition from 
the outer or surface reality to the inner 
reality, from its function as a depicter 


.a personal 
' experience,}° 


` which the novel is groping today. 


of society and character to the investi- 
gator of the mind, it becomes more and ` 
more subjective.. This subjectivity has two 
consequences: the novel becomes.more 
autobiographical and more: poetic. There 


‘is a close identity between the author 


and the protagonist, as in  Proust's 
Remembrance of. the Things past and 
Joyce's A portrait of. the Artist as. a 
Young Man. The novel becomes autobie- | 
graphical not in that it narrates incidents , 
of a complete. life, but in that it gives 
assessment of а life's 


Erud 


m . * : i6 y cU 


The challenge. presented: by modern 
life compels. the "novelist to. employ a 
complex method, the methodof indirection | 
the method of poetry. With’ the;elimina- 
tion of the. nàrrative and. characters 
through which formerly the novel unfolded 
its meaning, now. the novelist uses. а 
complex pattern, well-knit andinter-related 
likea musical composition, with. repetition, 
echoes and suggestion. : The novels; of 
William Golding have the structures of 
fantasy,.and .they are: not realistic tales 
but parables.. . ; Ze Uum GÀ 


of 
t 


These -are- some ‘of the -directions in ` 
It has 
neither given up the old tradition nor 
perfeeted a new one. However, the works 
of the modern novelists..and-there. sincere 
efforts respond to the necessities ‘of their 
times with newer, tools, shows that, “far 
from being the last, age of . the “novel, 


this is: only ап:аре of transition. uo 
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` THE SUPER POWERS, SOUTH ASIA AND THE INDIAN OCE 


DR. BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE* 


Since the occupation of Afghanistan 
by Russia, the other super-power, America, 
has made knówn its counter-action by 
military aid to Pakistan. This is a serious 
situation as the two democracies in South 
Asia—India and Sri Lanka—the Kingdoms 
of Nepal and Bhutan and the government 
in Bangladesh have vigorously opposed 
such action at all times in the Indo- 
Sri Lankan subcontinent. i 


-The peoples 
nations have noted with very deep concern 
the agreement announced in Istanbul on 
June 15, 1981 of the immediate sales by 
the U.S.A. of F 16 aircraft and other 
‚ military hardware to Pakistan, over and 
above a five-year package of arms sales 
and economic aid commencing in October 
1982 and said to be of the value of 
$ 3,000 million. f 


A dangerous dimension is added when 
the super-powers start using these South 
Asian, nations in the quest to gain 
advantage in their global strategy. 
America may achieve short-term: gains by 
arming Pakistan, but in the long-term 
the process would defeat the very objec- 
tives the US is $ecking to achieve. 


In this context, the occupation of 


Afghanistan by Russia has been given . 


close attention by all South Asian govern- 
ments. These governments are interested 
in. the security, independence, sovereignty 


' country. К 


of the South Asian’ 


voluntarily 






and territorial integrity of Afghanis 

They have consistently urged the Ui 

to withdraw its troops from this frie : 
The peoples of South Asia ut L 

oppose military aid to Pakistan. Ar 

aid has been used twice agains’ 

also to commit genocide on fellow T 

in former East Pakistan, now j 

Islamic. nation of Bangladesh. . l 


Pakistan has been misruled, mainly by | 


military-dictators. The last Prime Minister, 


. Bhutto, was hanged in defiance of public 


opinion all over the world. Now, the 
present head of the military junta General 
Zia, has held general elections 


men in power. 


Despite having developed a high degree 
of sophistication in nuclear technology 
during the past three decades, India has 
chosen not to produce or 
acquire nuclear weapons. This has been 
the consistent policy .of successive central 
administrations of India. However, if 
India is. pushed into a corner by US 
military and financial assistance given to 
Pakistan to make possible the manufacture 
of atomic weapons (although such US 


aid is barred by law), then India has no. 


alternative but to develop atomic weapons. 
If American military aid is given to 
Pakistan despite protests from India and 





*Dr. Buddhadasa P. Kirthisinghe, Exccutive Director, U. Thant International Peace Institute. 


recently . 
` with disastrous results to General Zia's 
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other subcontinental nations, it will be a 
Serious blow to the welfare and stability 
of the whole area up to Sri Lanka. It 
is questionable whether even with: American 
military aid Pakistan could successfully 
confront the super-power, Russia, at the 
Kyber Pass. What, then, is this military 
hardware given to Pakistan expected ‘to 
achieve ? 
Clearly, the proposed arms sales, which 


include F 16 planes, go beyond Pakistan's | 


defensive needs. 


2 


The recent agreement signed between 
India and the Soviet Union for tbe supply 
of Soviét defence equipment should be 
viewed as part of a long-standing relation- 
ship extending over a decade between the 


two countries. Much of the equipment = 


that will be replaced is obsolete and of 
Korean war vintage. The military supplies 
valued at approximately $ 1.6 billion are 
spread over a number of years, and the 


purchases are not excessive in terms of. 


India’s own defence requirements, or 


when compared with the defence expendi- 


ture of other countries. 


The Agreement had been under 
discussion for 19 months, having been 
initiated by the previous Indian Govern- 
ment. India’s defence expenditure. in 
relation to GNP at 3.5% is among the 
lowest in the world, giveri India’s security 
environment and policy of non-alignment. 
.India procures defence equipment not 
only from the Soviet Union, but from 
many other counntries, including the USA. 
Further, the Indo-Soviet Military Supplies 
Agreement does not involve the diversion 


of any additional resources towards 
defence, nor an ‘increase in the defence 


budget. 
4 


Is it for use against India? _ 


America has not been willing to supply 
"India's defensive military needs at very 
modest. financial ‘terms as Russia has done 
.upto recently. India as a developing 
country goes to the world markets and 
accepts those tenders which are most 
favourable to her exchequer. These pur- 
chases are not directed against America 
or the West. America has given India 
and other South Asian lands vast economic 
aid, and they are duly grateful. India. 


' being а democracy, prefers economic and 


technological aid from America, Canada 
and other Western democracies. It must 
‘be stressed very strongly that South 
Asian democracies are neither pro-Russian 
nor anti-American. Their foreign policies 
are based on nonalignment and their aim 
is to develop peace and goodwill with 
all humanity. 


With the assumption of office of the 
new Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, America 
seems to have changed a bit This was 
demonstrated during Prime Minister 
Gandhi's «recent visit to ‘the U.S. 
According to reports from New Delhi, 
United States and India are described 
today as being close to an accord that 
would premit India to acquire highly 
advanced American ` technology that 
would. sharply improve India's military 
competence. | | 


Fred €. Ikle, Under Secretary of 
Defence for Policy, said his meetings with 
top leaders here convinced him that India 
could' become “a power that contributes 
to world stability the way the United 
States will see it and want to shape it 
in 1995 or 2005.". “That, I think, .is an 
exciting possibility of perhaps a new 
chapter in U.S.—Indian relations;” Mr. 


26 
Ikla said.in an interview. But he cautioned 
thet the situation in. the subcontinent was 
“delicate” and that the United States had 
no desire to support “Indian hegemony” 
over Pakistan or any other neighbours. 
Mr. Ikle's. comments, coupled with the 
-reports of progress on а high-technology 
agreement, constituted one of the strongest 
signals yet of what is apparently a gradual 
warming of the long-frosty relation between 
Washington. and New Delhi. High-techno- 
logy agreement was implemented in 1986. 
There has been no military cooperation 
between the United States and India for 
more than two decades. India has angrily 
denounced American aid to Pakistan, its 
principal rival. A senior Indian official said 
Mr.Ikle had been bluntly told that India 
was adamant in its opposition to aid for 
,Pakistan. India’ also opposes coyert 
` American assistance to the. rebels who 


are fighting Soviet troops іп Afghanistan _ 


as an intrusion into the region.. 


The American people are not anti- 
South Asian. When Mahatma Gandhi 
was leading his satyagraha movement to 
gain independence for India, President 
Franklin Roosevelt was one of his strongest 
supporters. Possibly the, ‘silent majority’ 
led by Rev. Falwell may be anti-Asian, 
but does he represent all the American 
people? No one in south Asia would 
imagine that President Reagan is against 
them. People in India and Sri Lanka 
look forward to a visit by the President 
and Mrs. Reagan. 


There is nearly one-fourth of the. 
world's population in south Asia, and 
nearly forty per cent of them live in dire 
poverty and misery. Therefore, what is 
needed here is technological aid to raise 
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the standard of living. Some of the poorest 
people in the world live within and around 
the Calcutta metropolitan district. This 
area, including the Indian State of Assam 


- and the sovereign states of Bangladesh 


and Sri Lanka are in a constant turmoil. 
The population explosion inevitably соп» 


tributes to: the general destitution. ` 


The American Secretary of State, ` 


‘George Shultz, believes 


in distributing 


‘arms to all trouble spots in the east. 


His thinking is running into universal 
opposition, as most ofthe recipients of 
his kind of aid are the oligarchies and 
dictators who try to keep themselves in 
power at the expense of the common 
people. Former Secretary of State Mr. 
Cyrus Vance, at a news conference in 
New York City, protested against military 
aid to China and other military supplies 
to Pakistan, as not being in the best 
interests of US and world peace, and the 
new Socialist President, Francois Mitterrand, 
of France, said he had ‘serious reservations’ 
about United States’ policies  inter-. 
nationally. | 


The nations of South Asia (all except 


. two) are proud of their democratic heritage. 


They (again, except one) are not looking 
for guns, but are sesking means to provide 
food and shelter for their under-privileged 
masses. Will the most affluent democratic 
nation—America—offer assistance? Ог 
will the -Reagan-Sbultz administration 


confront South Asia with the results of 
gigantic arms gifts, 


unnecessary for the 
defence of any south Asian land? 


The super-power activities in the Indian 
Ocean are a matter of deep concern to 
the nations on its periphery. If a nuclear 
war between the USSR, from its central 


8 


P" 


4 
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Asian bases, and the American bases in 
the Indian Ocean, e.g. the island of Diego- 
Garcia, occurs, it is these South Asian 


people who will be annihilated. As the 


Indo-Sri Lankan saying goes: ‘When two 
elephants fight, it is the grass that gets 
— killed.’ ` : | 


! 5 
In 1969 the Prime Minister of Sri Lanka 
(Ceylon) Mrs. Sirimavo, . Bandaranaike; 
appealed to the conscience of mankind to 
make the Indian Ocen a zone of peace 
and good will. She was joined in her 
appeal by the Prime Minister of India, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, not only? because 
peace is essential to the area for economic 
and technological development, but because, 
of the link in sentiment between two of. 
the greatest promoters of peace, the Buddha 
and, in our time, Mahatma Gandhi. ` 


. When it became apparent that the 
voices of Sri Lanka and India would not 


be heeded by the super-powers, 13 Afro- : 


Asian nations, living on or near the Indian 
Ocean and likely to Бе. most gravely 
‘affected by naval rivalry there, introduced 
a resolution into the General Assembly 
of the UN in 1971. This resolution, 
declaring the Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace, was adopted by an overwhelming 
majority of .member nations. China joined 
India, Pakisthan, Sri Lanka, 
indonesia, Thailand and a host of African | 
states in voting in favour ofthe resolution. 


. land states. 


Burma, 


. However, both the Soviet Union and the 


United States abstained. 


Since 1971, the U.N. General Assembly 
has reiterated every year its call for the 
implementation of the’ Declaration of the 
Indian Ocean as a zone of peace. In 


. 1972 the U.N. General Assembly esta- 


blished an Ad-hoc Committee on the 


Indian Ocean. to study the implications 
_of the proposal, with special reference to 


the practical measures that may be taken 


“in furtherance of the objectives of the 


1971 Declaration having due'regard to the 
security interests of the Littoral and Hinter- 
The Ad-hoc Committee, 
initially consisting of Littoral and Hinter- 
land states was enlarged in 1979 to include 
the Permanent Members of the Security 
Council and the major maritime users of 
the Indian Ocean. The decision of the 
General Assembly to convene a U.N. 
Conference on the Indian Ocean in Colombo, 
Sri Lanka as a necessary step in the 
implementation of the Declaration of 
Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace has 
not been implemented due to the negative 
attitude of several western countries 
represented in the Ad-hoc Committee. The 
increasing militarization of the Indian 
Ocean with the introduction of submarines 
with long range nuclear warheads cons- 
titutes a serious threat to the security of 
the L&H states and makes the imple- 
mentation of the 1971 Declaration of the 
IOZP. more imperative than ever. 


4 


. `> Current Affairs 


THE'GIRLS WITH NIMBLE FINGERS 


Young women employed in Asian | 


Free Trade Zones (FTZs) are described. 
variously as being exploited in lowly-paid 
and monotonous jobs or as being among 
the fortunate few of Asia’s teeming 
millions of poor lucky enough to find 
gainful employment and escape the shackles 
of poverty at home. 


Now a preliminary study published by 
the ILO* looks into this complex problem 
in an attempt to separate. subjective views 
from facts. It focusses on one cf the 
largest and fastest growing economic 
activities in Southeast Asia—the ‘semi- 
conductor industry, where nine in ten 


employees are young, unmarried females: 


between 16 and 23 years of age. 


A major reason for this bigh propor- 
tion of female workers lies'in' the export- 
led development X strategies creating 
conditions conductive to the participation 
of young women who are accustomed to 
painstaking work and have “small and 
nimble fingers" which are a great asset 
jin assembling tiny chips., What motivates 
the girls ? The economic gains for them- 
selves апа their families and new life 
. Styles. ` 


Since most of these young women 


come from impoverished rural areas, it's 
the lure of bright сиу lights all over 
again, combined with their sense of respon- 
sibility for their families’ welfare. 


REMUNERATION 


As in many parts of the world, women 
generally receive less pay tban men for 
similar types of work, and electronics is 
no. exception. 


Available data appear to indicate that 
average wages in the Philippines and | 
Indonesia are below those paid in Singapore 
and. Hong Kong, and that wages in 
Malaysia are ‘somewhere in between. 
But the study cautions that country 
comparisons are difficult to make and 
might be misleading. 


It adds that low wages in electronics 
are often justified as a trade-off for good 
working conditions, special bonuses for 
high output, or benefits in the form of 
subsidised canteens, company buses and 


recreational activities. 


x 


HEALTH HAZARDS 


. The evidence pointing to the harmful 
effects of semiconductor work on eyesight 
is overwhelming. “After several years it 
deteriorates to the extent that the workers 
cannot continue. А Korean survey of 
the effects of microscope work: found : 


. that about 47 per cent of the operatives 


were near-sighted and 19 per cent had 
astigmatism, although they had 20-20 
vision when they were hired, only a few 
years previously. 


Female microchip workers are alio 
exposed to suspected carcinogens that 
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could continue to harm their health over 
the coming decades, while some of tbe 
chemicals used may impair their repro- 


: ductive systems which, in turn, may affect 
` the health of their children. | 


. The trouble is that tbe girls do not 
know about the existence of these invisible 
hazards, or tend to disregard them. 
Many refuse to wear protective masks 
because these impede the attainment of 
high productivity quotas. 


Some firms, however, are trying to 
address the problem by setting up joint 
worker management 
committees. 
but it should be generalised and the 
powers of the committees extended. 


© 


UNIONISATION 


Only few independent or really effective 
worker-controller unions seem to exist. 
For one thing, some countries have 
legislation limiting vnion 
confining them to 


state-controlled 
organisations. | : 


For another, the firms tliemselves 
appear to prefer company-level workers’ 
councils whose say is strictly defined. 


“Moreover, “where {nions exist and 
are effective tools for workers to air their 
demands and negotiate improvements, they 
are almost universally dominated by men, 
who may or may not be sympathetic to 
the women’s special problems, but rarely 
understand them," the study says. 


Yet, there are 'signs that this picture 
may be changing. The study notes that 
in a number of cases workers have 


managed to win substantial wage increases . 


through collective bargaining. Often these 


safeiy and health | 
The approach holds promise,. 


activities or' 


actions have been spontaneous, or have 
occured with little planning through adhoc 
bodies. ` 


CHALLENGES . 


АП told, FTZs аге neither a social 
anathema ^as decried by some, nor a 


^ quantum leap forward extolled by others. 


The truth lies somewbere in between, 
as this case study tries to show. 


Fot some young women, such employ- 


` ment has been an ‘important means of 


obtaining economic imporvement as well 
as a degree of liberatión. The challenge 
is to governments. They could perhaps 
do more to improve the conditions and 
protect the workers without losing their 
competitive edge. 


Hong Kong, Singapore and Malayaia 


` have done much As a result they have 


achieved quite rapid rate of growth 
while recording increases not only in per 
capita income, but also in wages and 
productivity. | 

The challenge is to trade unions, to 
pursue the rights of such workers. and 
to fight for the right to organise them in 
independent worker-controlled unions. 


` The challenge is also to Asian women. 
As a starter they must realise what the 
genuine nature is of the obstacles blocking 
their way to a better -deal at work. 
Then they should become aware of the 
strength which Нез in, unionisation and 
learn how to use it effectively. 


“Ultimately, the greatest improvement , 
could be achieved by the women them- 
selves”, the study concludes. 


ILO INFORMATION 
Movember 1984 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
POLICY | 


UNITED STATES 
CATHOLIC BISHOPS CALL FOR 
SOCIAL JUSTICE 


In a draft pastoral letter on the US 
economy made public оп November 12, 
1984, US Catholic bishops called for a 
*new cultural consensus that all persons 
really do have rights in the economic 
sphere." The draft, which will be discussed, 
amended and finalised during 1985, has 
two objectives: (1) to provide guidance 
for members of the Catholic Church : and 
(2) to add the Church’s voice to the 
public debate about US economic policies. 


Three priority principles guide this 
draft: fulfillment of the basic needs of 
the poor ; increased participation in society 
‘by people living on its margin, should 
take precedence over preservation of power, 
wealth and income concentrations ; invest- 
ment of wealth and human energy should 
primarily aim at meeting human needs 
and increasing participation. 


“The first part of this 150-page long 
document discusses biblical and ethical 
foundations of economic life, while the 
second suggests policy implications for 
dealing with unemployment, poverty and 
hunger. : 


In its first part, the letter states that 
, biblical perspectives оп wealth anc poverty 


form the basis for “the preferential option ` 


AM people have a right 
to employment, to just wages and to 
collective bargaining. ‚ People also have 
the duty to work, and workers and unions 
have responsibilities to their employers and 


. for the poor." 


м 
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to society as а whole. While recognising 
the right to private property, the authors 
state that this is not an absolute or un- 


_conditional right but must yeild to the 


higher principles of stewardship and the 
common good. Finally, government has 
a moral function of protecting basic rights, 
ensuring economic justice and enabling $ 
citizens to act towards these ends. The 
role of government should, however, be. 
“subsidiary” to that of the various groups € 
which make up society. 


The bishop’s main policy recommenda- 
tion are as follows: A 7% rate 


_ of unemployment is morally unacceptable. 


A major policy commitment is necessary 
to reduce this rate to 3 or 4 per cent. 
The most urgent priority for the US 
domestic economy is therefore job creation 
with adequate pay and decent working 
conditions. Government should increase 
support for job creation, training pro- 
grammes and job placement services since 
unemployment attacks human dignity and 
has immense costs. 


The fact that more бап 15% о of the 
population lives below thc official poverty 
level is a $ocial and moral scandal. The 
institutional factors for this are racial and 
ethnic discriminatión, as well as the 
feminisation of poverty (poverty rates in 
families headed by women are six time / 
that of two-parent families). Because of 
low wages and discrimination in employ- 
ment, many women work full-time but 
are stil, poor. Action is required to 
full and equal employment of women 
and to reform the tax system to reduce 
the burden on the poor. Education for 
poor children and child-care should be 


„шш 


improved. 
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The present welfare system *'is woefully 
inadequate" and needs fundamental reform. 


Labour laws should be reformed to 
give greater substance to the right to 
organise, to prevent intimidation of workers 
and to provide remedies in a more timely 

` manner for purposes of collective bargaining 
&'or coercively supress unions without 
: attacking human dignity itself. Organised 
efforts to break existing unions or to 
» prevent workers from organising through 
intimidation and threat must be resisted. 
New forms of partnership between workers 
and managers such as co-operative owner- 


ship and employee participation in owner- 


ship and management should be initiated 
and the scope for harmonious labour 
relations should be broad-ened. 
ment, business, 


Govern- 
labour and other insti- 


tutions .should develop new co-operative 
structures at the local and regional levels. · 


Internationally, global interdependence 
' requires the collaboration of nations, 
multinational institutions and transnational 
corporations to reform the international 
System, which is in crisis. . The international 
development: policy of the US should be 
revamped, especially with a view to helping 
. to reduce poyerty in the Third World: 
: 
i ` International trade isa key component 
^ of economic progress . for developing 
countries. In view of the disadvantageous 
terms of trade under which developing 
countries operate, international] trade should 
be considered: as a testing ground for 
social justice, equity and meeting basic 
needs. ' 


More open trading relationships with 


developing countries will no doubt require 
adjustments in the US and consideration 


. 6 s, 
should be given here to the extent to 
which success of imported products on US 
markets deprives from “exploitative labour 
conditions in the exporting countries.” 


But since trade policy. alone will not 
solve all development issues, immediate 


- steps should be taken to relieve the debt 


burden of Third World countries especially 
the poorest and the least developed ones. 


“Moreover, the US government should 


substantially increase its contribution to 
developmentaid through the International 
development Agency and campaign for 
an international agreement to reduce the 
arms trade. If the recessionary trends in: 


-the international economy are reversed 


in the forthcoming years, foreign private 
investments in developing countries should 
increase but they must be consistent with 
the host country’s goals and its benefits 
should be equitably distributed. 


Because of ‘its economic power, the 
US has a responsibility to launch a 
campaign at both .national and global 
levels for economic democracy and social 


justice. 


Source: First Draft—Bishops' Past- 
oral: “Catholic Social Teaching and the 
US Economy," in Origins (Washington) 
D.C.), po es i | 


"No. 22/23, 15 Nov. 1984, pp. 337-383. - 


EFFECTS OF NEW TECHNOLOGIES 
FRANCE... 


Who is affected by technological change ? 


. UNION SURVEY 


According to an estimate by. the 
executive staff branch of CFDT union 
confederation, 4 million workers will need 
to be trained for computer applications 


, each 


& 
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by 1990. At present, there are 2.1 million 
jobs making direct. use of computerised 
systems (i.e., 10% of all jobs), and there will 
be three times as many in six years' time. 


According to. the CFDT, some 4.5 
million jobs will call for training in the 
area of office automatian and 1.6 million 
in robotics (including 600,000 under 
automated continuous processes), . 300,000 
under programmable automatic 
machines and automated special machines, 
240,000 under remote manipulators, 135,000 
under computer-aided design, and 17,000 
under robots. 


In France, the study notes, people 
are more involved with computerisation 
as consumer (e.g, Teletel, automatic ticket 
machines, “smart cards,” point-of-sales 
terminals, bancomats, home micro-compu- 
ters, etc.) than as workers. n 1986 France 
wil be ,the only country in the world 
where the number of interactive terminals 
is larger in homes (3 million will be 
equipped with MINITEL) than in firms. 


Source: Yves Lasfargue, UGC-CFDT 
(Paris), July 1984. 


. THAILAND 
TRIPARTITE MEETING ON COMPU- 
TERISATION IN BANKS 


! The Trade Union Federation of Bank 


and Financial Sector Employees of Thailand 
.participated early іп. 1984 in a tripartite 
meeting with the employers in the banking 
sector and representatives of the Govern- 
ment. Tbe meeting resulted in a report 
recommending (a) the establishment of a 


tripartite commission to monitor compu-- 
terisation ; (b) no redundancies as a result. 


: of the introduction of  computerised 


-e = 


; logies. 


systems ; and (c) a guarantee of retraining 
for employees affected by the new techno- 


Й 


consider’ this а 
control over 


The trade unions 
breakthrough in social 


` computerisation, 


Source: FIET: Newsletter (Geneva) 
No. 6, June 1984. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
TECHNOLOGY, FLEXIBLE WORKING 


TIME, AND LONG-TERM SPECULA- 


TION : DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOY- 
MENT REPORT | 


Industrialised countries are now 
experiencing wave after wave of techno- 
logical change that many say is affecting 


long-established patterns of working time. . 


At: the соге of these changes is the 
computer. 


However, а recent report issued by 


the Department of Employment. shows 
that such changes are affected by many 
more factors than the introduction of 
microelectronic technology. 


One of the strongest external factors 
is the trendin all advanced industrialised 
countries towards reduced working time : 
not only shorter hours per week, but also 
longer holidays and shorter working lives. 
For instance, in 1908 the maximum 


working life expectancy was. 58 years 


(age 12-70). Since 1974 it has been 49 

years (16-65). ~. a 
. Made possible by increased produc- 

tivity generated by past technologies, rising 


Сю 


Й 


n 
living standards and changing concepts 


of leisure, workers and trade unions often 
press for shorter hours and longer holidays 
even where there are no technological : 
Employers naturally seek to . 


. changes. 
offset costs and maintain productivity. 
Clearly new technology now has à con- 
tribution to make. 


While technology as such is estimated 
to have little effect on unemployment 
levels, one of the effects of high unemploy- 
ment has been to create: pressures -to 
reduce working time as many argue that 


it will spread available work more equitably І 


and in certain cases even create jobs. 
This has resulted in a variety of “job 
sharing" schemes. The report argues that 
not all measures to reduce working time 
are equally effective in generating more 
job oppornmitier: 


The willingness of employers tó 
improve the quality of working life and 
the growth of part-time work due to the 
number of women wishing to enter the 
labour market over the past 20 years have 
also had an effect in stimulating the 
change in working patterns. 


So what is the’ contribution of new 
technology ? While in the United Kingdom 
there are as yet few fully flexible manu- 
facturing systems (FMS), research has 
shown that such system could both 
improve machine utilisation by. 30% and 
reduce labour time required, also by 30%. 
In Japan, practical experience has shown 
that such a system results in a productivity 
ratio five times higher ‘than ina conven-, 
tional plant. One FMS in the UK has 
already shown that it is possible to 


technology changes will 


/ 
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produce with two men the same output . 
that would, have required 30 men with 
conventional machinery, Ап automated 
production line at Rolls Royce has 
both increased productivity by 200% and 
reduced unit labour costs by 20%. A 
3-man shift now produces” ‘what used to 
take 30 men. 


While specific technology-driven examples 
are difficult ‘to find, it is obvious that 
combine with 
other factors, not only to affect patterns 
of working time, but also to bring about 
other alignments. Overall new technology 
is helping to break down many currently 


' accepted patterns—the 8 hour day, the 
‚ 40 hour week, the “normal working year”. 


But, warns the report, all these concepts, 
and those of job-sharing, part-time work 


‚апа overtime, depend on the notion of 


the “full-time” worker. If unemployment. 
ratios remain high, it seems likely “that 
pressures from this source wil] combine 
with those of new technology to undermine 
this concept also”. N 


. An example of this, is the networking 
arrangement at Rank Xerox. The arrange- 
ment of working time depends on the 
computer terminals ‘in the networkers’ 
homes. At the same time, the networkers 
are not employed by Rank Xerox but 
work as consultants for 50% of their 


' time. Certain state postal services in the 


Federal Republic of Germany are also 
organising pilot projects along these lines 
(see SLB 3-4/84, p. 381). Although such 
arrangements can be seen as an extension 
of traditional homeworking, а key 


.difference is that the piece-work is no 


longer paid per item and closely related 
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to time. While only certain types of work 
can be done through such home-based 
telework, the idea is already being 
accepted by the public imagination. Some 
see such developments as a practical 
solution to unemployment and more people 
might be willing to confront the costs and 
insecurity if recurrent unemployment and 
job insecurity make it necessary. 


. While the pace of new balances 
between home and employment based jobs 
will also depend on individual initiatives, 
there is no doubt that new technology 
is beginning to blur many long accepted 
traditions. As assembly lines become 
computerised, the distinctions between 
manual and non-manual work are fading ; 
accepted patterns of “full-time”, ‘“part- 
time" or “women’s work" are becoming 
blurred; the balance of productive 
activity inside and outside the. workplace 
is changing. 


At the moment, there is great 
speculation on whether such patterns will 
develop into definitive trends. Certainly 
says the report, an examination of the 
effects of new technology on working time, 
indicates - potentially far-reaching effects 
' on work organisation as a whole. Asin 
the past, shifts in skills required for 
employment will be due primarily to 
technology change. Larger proportions of 
the population will increasingly be asso- 
ciated with “knowledge work”. Referring 
to a previous government report by the 
National Economic Development Organisa- 
tion (NEDO), the report says that if new 
technology’s potential for creating new 
jobs {s to be fully. realised, ‘it must be 
introduced at a faster raté so аз to create 
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maximum demand and support for a strong 
supply industry". 


Source : United Kingdom : Department of 
Employment : Employment Gazette 
(London), Oct. 1984, pp. 439-444. 


L) 


UNITED STATES 


HIGH TECHNOLOGY AND JOB. 
CREATION : A STANFORD UNIVER- 
SITY STUDY 


Growth of high technology industries 
is not likely to: create a vast supply of 
jobs according to a report by Stanford 
University. f 

П 


Moreover, those jobs that are created 


' are not likely to require a highly skilled 


workforce. While the report says that 
high technology employment between 1982 
and 1995 wil grow about three times 
faster than openings in more traditional 
occupations, it predicts that none of the 
10 occupations with the largest expected 
growth in actual new jobs are related to 
high technology work. Moreover, says the 
report, there is a confusion between high- 
tech industries and, high-tech occupations 
(e.g. engineers. life and physical scientists, ġġ 
mathematical specialists, engineering and q 
science technicians and computer specialists) 
and less than a quarter of tbe jobs in ¢* 
industries require a substantial 
knowledge of technology. 


For example, the researchers said, the Y 
number of computer service technicians— 
the fastest rising single occupation—is . 
expected to increase. 97%, or by 53.000 | 
jobs, to a total of' 108,000 jobs. Та | 


| 


a 
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contrast, jobs, for building custodians will 
go up only 28% to 3.6 million, but the 
net gain (800,000 jobs) will be 14 times 
that for computer technicians. 


‘Employment in high-tech jobs is 
expected to increase by 46% between 1982 
and 1985, but it will still only account 
for 695 of new jobs. Even these figures 
may overstress the need for high-level 
technical skills. the Stanford researchers 
say, because “тапу so-called high-tech 
jobs have been subject to the . same 
fragmentation of job tasks and deskilling" 
as other jobs. 


Robots and the movement overseas’ of 
production jobs, including high-tech 
electronics, threatens the level of domestic 
employment. 'The report says that some 
evidence suggests that more jobs will be 
destroyed than created by technological 
change. A recent study of robotics 
suggests that robots will eliminate 100,000 
to- 200,000 jobs by 1990 while creating 
32,000 to 64,000 jobs. 


Another topic discussed in the report 
is the' danger that emerging technologies 
may reduce, rather than increase, ' the skills 
needed on a job. The much heralded 
growth of computers often does not present 
a challenge to learn new skills. Workers 
are often very quickly trained to operate 


a computer, just to the extent needed. 


Then again, as machines become more 
complicated, the knowledgc required to 
use the devices declines. 
ficant, is the economic context. While in 
the past, economie growth offset job 
losses through technological change, this 


is not so today. Moreover, technology . 


\ 


Equally signi- ' 


. The Stanford researchers say that bo 


has, for the first time, created a world 
marketplace. US workers now have to 
compete for jobs with workers in other 
parts of the world. 


The two occupations in the fastest 
growing occupations (fastest relative 
growth), not relatcd to technology, are 
leaal assistants and physical therapists. 
Between 1982 and 1995, these occupations 
are expected to increase by .94% and 
6895, respectively. Forecasts for other 
occupations in this group include: 
computer systems analysts (85%, rising by 
an extra 217,000 jobs), computer pro- 
grammers (77%, with an extra 205,000 
jobs); computer operators (76%, plus 
159,000 jobs); electrical engineers (65%, 
plus 208,000 jobs). 


In the ten occupational groups 
expected to provide the largest absolute 
job gains in 1982-95, those leading the 
field are cashiers (4795), clerical workers 
(24%), secretaries (30%) and professiona 
nurses (49%). Large increases are als 
forecast for truck drivers (27%) an 
elementary teachers (37%). On the whole 
the Stanford scenario shows that futur 
job growth will favour service and cleric 
jobs that require little post-secondar 
schooling and pay below-average wages. 















The analysis was based on forecas 
of the -labour market to 1995 by tl 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) and 
similar analysis by the National Scien 
Foundation and the Institute for Econom 
Analysis, (IEA), an independent grou 


BLS and IEA may have overstated futu 
requirments. 


v: 
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Soles: Stanford University : Institute for 


Research on Educational Finance 
and Governance: Forecasting ihe 


impact of new technologies on the . 


future of the job market by 


Russell W. Rumberger and Henry - 
M. Levin, (Stanford) Feb. 1984, 


32 pp. 


TRACKING TERRORISTS IN 
THE LAB, 


JILL CLARK. WRITES ISRAELI . 
SCIENTISTS ARE ADDING A NEW 

. TECHNIQUE TO THE WORLD'S ANTI- 
TERRORISM CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
‘DEVELOPMENT OF A METHOD 
WHICH POSITIVELY IDENTIFIES 
PEOPLE WHO HAVE BEEN HANDLING 
EXPLOSIVES. 


: According to R. Jehuda.Yinon, who 
leads the research project at the Weizman 
Institute of ‘Science, minute amounts of 
explosive enter the body of any one who 
comes into, physical contaet with the 
substance. Hold some TNT in your hand, 
and a very slight amount of this explosive 
„compound will go right Саса the potes 
of your skin. . 


Once the explosive, enters the body, 
the Weizman Institute scientist explained, 
it reacts with body's natural substances 
to produce metabolites. 
are very specific compounds which can be 
produced only when a particular type of 
explosive enters the body. А new series 
of tests, are being developed by Dr. Yinon 


and his colleagues, which will be ableto. 


identify these metabolites in special urine 
and blood examinations. 


"on laboratory animals (rats). 


.type and use of a mass 


' grams). 
. Work: with extremely small samples. 


These metabolites . 


Initial experiments have been made 
Some meta- 
bolites have been found in the urine of 
these rats. í 


The tests are made :possible by a 
combination of high performance liquid 
chromatrography (HPLC) which can 
separate body fluids and isolate a particular 
spectrometer 
which: takes the samples isolated by HPLC 
and gives positive chemical identification 
down to the atomic and molecular level. 
The great benefit of mass spectrometry 
is thàt modern laboratory machines can 
make positive identifications with samples 
as small as ten nanograms (one nanogram 
is one-billionth of a gram, or 0.000000001 
Thus, scientists are now able to 


Until now, police had to catch their 
suspects immediately after explosives were 


` set. Chemical sprays could then be applied 


to a suspect's hands and, if those hands 
had recently been in contact with explosives, ` 
the spray would turn colour. ‘But if the 
terrorists could elude law enforcement 
authorities long enough to give his hands 
a good scrubbing, the tell-tale spray's 
usefulness was destroyed. Not so with 
the new technique. A terrorist could 
scrub his bands as much as Lady Mac- , 
beth; but still the damning evidence will 
remain with him in his body, waiting 
only to be enalysed. 


Dr. Yinon is working on his research 
with the assistance of Day-Gwei Hwang, 
a Taiwanese chemist working on his’ Ph.D. 
dissertation under Dr. Yinon's tutelage, 
Now that they have identified tell-tale signs 





' many other 


м 
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of explosives in body fluids of xiii, ‘the B 


+ 


Scientists are refining their work with the 
objective of being able to tell how much 


apprehension and prosecution of terrorists. 

Dr. Yinon is confident that there are 
important applications 
metabolic analysis in body fluid, especially 


in the fields of héalth and environmental . 
= ГА , 


protection. / 


“Explosives such as TNT can be very 
toxic," the Israeli scientist said, and so 
it is important to monitor the health of 
people working in munitions plants where 
these explosives are manufactured, It will 
be possible to identify these TNT meta- 
bolites at a very low level, and take 


‚ effective action to protect the worker's 


‘During the last 40 years, 


апа some can migrate upward, 


health." 


Munitions disposal is another: area 
of great concern, especially for large 
countries 
dispose of very large quantities of past- 
date, unexploded explosives each y&ar. 
large amounts 
of obsolete explosives have been buried 
in the ground. Some of these break down 
and find their: way to the water table, 
toward 
the surface, where it can be absorbed 
by plants growing in that soil. If ‘those 
plants are grazed by livestock, there’s 
potential for introducing the poison into 
the human food chain. Disposal problems 
are not restricted to nuclear wastes. 

Dr. Yinon’s work is world famous 
among the 


` 


of ' 


such as the US which. must . 


highly-specialised. group of 


ве. 
explosive was handled, for how long and d 
at what time—vital information in. the- 
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scientists working with the forensic 
applications of explosives. And it should 
After all he “wrote the.book" on the 
subject. His “The. Analysis. of Explosives” 
is standard laboratory -handbook , for 
explosive forensic --scientists around. the 
world. His co-author of the book, Dr. 


‘Shmuel: Zitrin is now chief of Israel's 


police laboratories. He did his doctorate 


under Dr. Yinon. 


The world's first congress on the 
identification and detection of explosives 
was conduted in the United States at the 


` FBI Academy last year and because of 


. not divided by borders. 


Israel. 


the rapid developments in the field-parti- 
cularly in Israel—it was decided to conduct 
follow-up congresses every third year. The 
next one, in 1986, will bc conducted in 


Source: News from Israel January 1985. 


A CONTINENT WITHOUT MILITARY 
BASES 


(From the recent history of. cooperation 


‘in Antarctica) 


АП countries аге interested in the 


‘study of Antarctica where they say the 


Earth's weather is prepared. This is why 
specialists from - many countries work 
there. The ice of the sixth continent 15 
Hence, the Soviet 
station "the role of Inaccessibility", became 
a hospitable home for the American 
participants of the “Inland Antarctica 
expedition” and the vostok station came to 
mean the same to Australian explorer. 


‘Soviet pilots land at the Australian Mawson 


base. and at the Japanese Seva base. 
Soviet, British and Argentinean scientists 


M 
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work at the American “Amundsen-Scott? 
station and scientists from Australia, 
Britain, Hungary, the GDR, Poland, the 
USA and France—at Soviet stations... 


There are no military bases on that 
continent. Here people from different 
countries live in peace, work side by side, 
and in times of trouble come to each 
other’s assistance. ' 


1957. Тһе Soya, a Japanese icebreaker 
was trapped in the ice in the' Lutzev 
Holm Bay. Participants of the Soviet 
naval Antarctic expedition came to the 


rescue, 


‘1958. The crew of a Soviet plane 
flew some 3,000 km to come to the rescue 
of Belgian explorers whose plane had 
crashed in the heart of the Antarctic {on 


Mount Sphinx. : 


1959. A treaty was concluded on 
Antarctica and signed by the government 
of Australia, Argentina, Belgium, Great 
Britain, Norway, New Zealand, the USSR, 
the USA, Chile, France, the Republic of 
South Africa and Japan. Subsequently, 
the treaty was also signed by Bulgaria, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, the GDR, 
Romania, Cuba, Hungary, . the FRG, 
Brazil, Peru and a number of other 
countries. Lately India and’ the People's 
Republic of China added their signatures 
to the document. А 


Article 1 of the Treaty proclaims that 
Antarctica should be used only for 
peaceful purposes. -In particular, any 
‘measures of a military nature are prohi- 
bited, such as the setting up of mtlitary 


to Mirny and then to Mac-Merdo fro 


. commission with the participation of 
















bases and fortifications, the conductin 
of military exercises, as well as the testin 
of any types of arms... 


1961. An American plane took o 
from the Byrd station to evacuate a gravel 
ill Soviet explorer. 


М 


1962. А Soviet plane. brought asi 
Australian mechanic from Mawson stati 


where American pilots flew him home. 


1978. Measures for the protection 
the flora and fauna of Antarctica w 
agreed upon at a regular consultat 
conference of states, signatories of 
Treaty. 


1979. The activities of an internati 


countries, the USSR included, dealt 
a study of Antarctica’s natural resource 


1980. The Mikhail Somov, a S 
expeditionary ship came to tbe rescu 
a French plane’ which had ‘been wa 
into the sea together with the re 
of an ice-based airfield. 


1981. Thirteen Soviet and 13 Amy, 
scientists conducted a study of cu 
in accordance with the joint “W 
Polynia" program from a Soviet re 
ship. 


1982. At an international sym 
held in, Leningrad, some 100 sp 
from 16 countries discussed such 
problems for the development of An 
as transport, communications, constr 
energy, polar clothing, field eq 
and the utilisation of waste. 






a 
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1983. Soviét scientists from the Mikhail 


, Somov electric-diesel ship visited the perso- 
nnel ofthe Australian Davis station. This 


was a friendly aud ы beneficial 
meeting. 


1984. Problems dealing with research 
‘in the field of Antarctica's mineral resources 


Ф Were discussed by representitives ‘of 16 


countries at a consultative conference. 


a India: and Brazil for the first time parti- 


i 


. India’s leading trade ` partner. 


л cipated "n the activities.of such a forum, 


ON THE BASIS OF MUTUAL, 
ADVANTAGE . 


N. Patolichev, Soviet Foreign Trade 
Minister writes : 


Trade is an 
Soviet-Indian cooperation. For three 
decades now India. has been the biggest 
ofthe Soviet Union's trade partners among 
the developing states. Їп the volume of 
trade with the Soviet Union, it exceeds 
even some advanced capitalist states, such 
asthe United States, Britain and Canada. 


‚Тһе Soviet Union in its 
Its share 
in India's foreign trade amounts to 11-13 


per cent. 


In 1953, when the USSR and India 
signed their first trade agreement, the 
trade turnover between tbe two countries 
was two million roubles, whereas by 1983 
it had grown to 2.3 billion. Bearing in 
mind that trade and economic relations 
between the USSR and India were estab- 


lished a compratively short time ago, ` 
right after the proclamation of India’s ' 


independence, this growth is a major 
achievement for both countries. 


important aspect of: 


turn is- 


| 
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In accordance with the long-term 
programme for economic, trade, scientific. 
and technical cooperation signed by the 


. Soviet Union and India on March 14, 1979, 


in the current five-year-plan period the 
rates of mutual. trade growth will have 
to grow 1.5-2 times over. We are happy 


‘to say that both sides have been success- 


fully coping with this task. In the 1981- 
19:3: period, Soviet-Indian trade reached 


: 7.2 billion roubles, which is 40 per cent 
. higher than the entire volume of bilateral 


trade in the previous five-year-plan period 
(1976-1980). Provided that the trade 
growth rates registered in the past year 
are maintained we can safely: say that 
in 1985 the two countries’ trade turnover 
will grow to 2.8 billion roubles. 


This growth of Soviet-Indian trade is 
accompanied by a considerable expansion 
of the list of export-import commodities, 
which now includes ‘hundreds of items. 
The Soviet Union delivers to India various 
machines and equipment, oil and oil 
products, fertilisers, non-ferrous metals, 
newsprint and asbestos and receives in 
returo jute and its products, tea, coffee, 
tobacco spices, mica and other traditional 
Indian exports. Іп addition, India has 
been exporting to the USSR more and 
more of its industrial commodities, such 
as cotton fabrics, knitwear and clothing, 
chemicals and medical preparations. To 
further promote India’s economic develop- 
ment, the Soviet "Union has of late 
expanded the purchases of cableware, 
steel wire, storage batteries, garage equip- 
ment, automobile accessories, thermal units 
and certain types of machines. and 
equipment. This diversification of Soviet 
import from India reflects the Soviet 


40 ' 
Union's 
déveloping countries, aimed to enlarge 


the percentage of industrial commodities ' 


in its imports. from these countries. 


Soviet-Indian trade is also a good 
example of the international division of 
labour. India purchases. Soviet goods vital 
for its ecónomic development and sells to 
thé USSR products which are either not 
produced “here, such in jute products, 
coffee, spices, various brands of ether oil, 
coir products and castor oil, 


meet national requirements (raw hides, tea, 
. tobacco and ,some industrial . goods). 
ўз ` aa 

Trade cooperation is a miniature copy 

of relations between any two sides. On 

the other hand expansion of trade and 

economic “cooperation between the two 

sides favours the improvement of the 

entire complex of bilateral relations. 


Soviet-Indian trade is characterised by. 


steady expansion not affected by the 
negative factors observed in world trade. 
The sides have been successful in main- 
. taining high rates of trade development 
and in expanding the range .of commodities 
‘of exchange. We have been gradually 


introducing new forms 
' economic cooperation into our relations. 


Soviet-Indian trade is well-balanced, 
All accounts, are settled in rupees, ‘India’s 
national currency. This saves India’s vitai 
hard currency funds. >. > А 


Planning is an important factor 
promoting the development of Soviet- 
Indian trade. .The lattef rests on a sound 
legal foundation created by long-term 


D 


principled policy vis-a-vis the `` 


от. whose. 
production in the. Soviet Union does not ' 


of trade and ` 


` in agreements, 


- dollars 
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' trade agreements signed for each five-year 


potios; 


Tbe two countries commitments in 
the field. of mutual deliveries, specified 
are annually adjusied by - 
special protocols on trade. This enables 
India and the USSR to include their 
import-export programmes, sealed in the 
above agreements, into current and long- 


at 


term economic development plans. a 


The long-term’ programme ` for 
economic, trade, scientific and technical 
cooperation between the USSR and India 
stipulates that tbe two countries will make 
all possible efforts to maintain and even 
increase the rates of trade growth in the 
period ending in 1990. This means that 
the next trade agreement for 1986-1990 


"should provide for а 50-100 per cent 


increase in reciprocal trade. 


. APN 

|. 16.1.1985 . 
Issued by the Information Dept. of the 
USSR Consulate General in Caleutta. 
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INSTRUCTIVE STATISTICS 
40,000 Flats or one Submarine і = 


Mexico (APN) : Every day two billion 4 
are spent on war preparations. | 
The arms'race has resulted in the curtail- " 
ment of the programmes to. combat 


infections diseases, though only 420 
‘million dollars more are needed to 
. implement them. . (Y 

The Latin American Society - for 


Human Rights and Social Development. 
(FUNDALATINA) cites the following 
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figures: The money spent on the produc- 
tion of one nuclear capable fighter bomber 
would suffice to build 75 hospitals with a 
hundred beds each, and 40,000 flats could 
be built instead of one nuclear submarine. 


_ There is one soldier per 250 people 
in the world now, while there is only 
one doctor for 3,700 people. Every year 
16,000 dollars go tó train a soldier and only 
* 260 dollars to train a school pupil. As many 
as 15 million children die every year in 
developing countries from hunger and 
diseases. They could be saved if the money 
spent òn the production of about 110 inter- 


continental nuclear missiles were released. 
б { 


It is common knowledge that the 
socialist countries have proposed several 
times that talks be started in the gradual 
reduction of the military expenditures of 


the. Warsaw Treaty and NATO countries. 


- 


to spend the money thus saved on peaceful . 


development and assistance to developing 

nations. . This would help resolve many 

social problems, including the successful 

work to combat hunger:and diseases in 

the third world. 

| . АРМ 

. 31.1.1985 

. Issued by the Information Dept. of the 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta 


SCIENCE AND THE PROBLEMS OF 
DEVELOPMENT IN-GROWING COUN- 
TRIES---SOME BASIC REMARKS 


, M. A. Lakany Cairo, Egypt, writes 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM . 
In the developing and underdeveloped . 


countries, one cannot analyse the problems 
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and the possibilities for rapid development 
of education, sciénce and technology inde- 
pendently of the problem of economic and 
cultural development as a whole. АЙ 
aspects are interrelated айа interconnected. 


Consequently, the main difficulty of 
treating the problems of development in 
'these. countries, is the wide diversity of 
subjects with which one must be concerned. 
, Economics, sociology, natural sciences, 
technology, history of the country, and 
‘local conditions, all are relevant. 


The magnitude of the problem in the 
world, as Blackett once put it, may be 
expressed in simplified figures. Among 
the non-socialist countries, we find two 
broad classes of countries іп the world. 
In the first—which is comprising only 
some hundred of million  people—the , 
average income per head is one 1000 or 
more dollars. In the second—comprising 
about two thousands of million people— 
the average is one hundred or less dollars 
per head. This average, in some particular 


‚ places, may reach more than 2000 dollars, 


while in: others, it is less than 50 dollars 
per head. 


THE REASONS 


This has resulted from the scientific 
technological revolution that took place 
in North-West Europe towards the end 
of the 18th century, leading to an increase 
of wealth in the industrialized countries 
at the rate of about 295 per year cumu- 
latively, amounting іп a period of ‘less 
than 200 years, to about а ten-fold 
increase. f 
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In the developing and underdeveloped | 
countries (of 100 or less dollars), indus- . 


rialization has been impeded by the lack 
of basic technical skills, of power, of 


transport, and above all, of the economic 


end social structure necessary for fruitful 
investment. Natural resources in these 
countries remain inadequately developed. 
Most of the African countries, for example 
still live in predominantly agriculturz) 
communities, held back by a lack of 


specialization, by an absence of regular - 


production of surplus commodities for 
sale, and by primitive technology. Тһе 
lack of momentum in the educational 
movement prevents a wider aquisition of 
technical skills. Epidemic · and endemic 
Ciseases continue to weaken the people 
end set a limit to production. 


' 


The reasons for the remarkable growth. 
of the rich countries of 1000 or more 
dollars, and the static conditions of the 
poor countries of 100 or less dollars, are’ 
bighly complex, but they’ are essentially 


of social and political origin, and have | 


nothing to do with any' inherent inequa- 
lities in moral and intellectual capacity. 


MISLEADINGS AT CROSS-ROADS 


Therefore | the problem facing the 
growing countries, is how to produce. the 
social, political, economic, educational, 
. technical and scientific environment to 
ensure a steady growth of wealth at least 
2% per head per year; which means a 
total national increase of 4% or more 
per year, taking into consideration the rise 
in population. | Many of these growing 
countries have adopted the Western system 


called parliamentary democracy or free - 


policy, and this is not likely to survive 


unless it can achieve an adequate rate of, 


growth of material well-being. 


Some Western authors known as 


specialists in African affairs, for example, | 


used to write that tropical Africa's ‘future, 
is to be mainly that of an agricultural 
area, and a producer of raw materials. 
Evidently, such authors proceed from the 
assumptión that the main economic and 
social structures of the imperialist epoch 
will be preserved. in the growing poor 
countries. | 


Others even dare to state that, in 


order to relieve the situation in the poor 
countries and ensure favourable prospects | 


of economic, scientific and technological 
progress, it is necessary not only to check 
the growth of their population, but also 


. to cut it by one quarter, one third, or 


even by a half. 


There are also other Western recom- 


mendations concerning ways and means 


of solving the problem of development 
of poor (or growing) countries. Some 
economists and representatives of multi- 
national corporations, insist, first and 
foremost, on maintaining or creating what 
they call & "favourable climate" for 
foreign investments. They attack the 
state sector of the economy in these 
countries, calling it an obstacle on the 
path of economics and technological 
progress. From their experience, the 


people of the growing countries know. 


quite well, now, that these. recommenda- 
tions cannot help them. 


1 
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The supporters of the ‘favourable 
climate" for foreign capital are at the 
same time the supporters of free transfer 
` from the growing countries of high 
colonial profits that rob them of a big 
part of their national income; the part 


that could be used for the development 


of science, technology and, economy. 


. Moreover there .are huge 
sustained by the poor growing countries 
as a result of prices’ forced upon them 


by monopolies of industrially developed . 


capitalist countries ; loss from paying high 
frelght money to foreign ship-owners, from 
insurance, from the Mafias at sea-ports 
and airports, from investments made by 
“compradore bourgeoisie" 
of U.S., G. Britain and other countries. 
All these losses sustained by the poor 
growing countries at the expense of foreign 
exploitation add up. to a huge figure. 
The entire debt burden of these countries 
accumulated over the last number of years 
is equal, now, to about 700 billion dollars. 


THE PROPER SYSTEM, AND THE 


WAY OUT: 


It is not true that the peoples of 
poor or growing countries are imprisoned 
in a “vicious circle", due to the lack of 
capital for investment, that makes it 
impossible to speed ир the movement of 
these countries along the path of progress, 
condemning them to eternal scientific and 
technological backwardness, to poverty and 
slowed-down development. 
circle gained a firm foothold only in the 
“investigations” of those, whose thinking 
is based on the continuation of economic 


' in the socialist countries, 


losses amount to 


in the banks. 


capitalist development. 


. This vicious 


colonial exploitation, and on the continua- 
tion of arms race. 


Other economical and political systems 
inthe world, which depend on the central 
planning, are already in fierce competition 


- in the race for human material betterment. 


The very rapid growth of material wealth 
which may 
10% a year or more, gives 
a stimulating challenge to the poor and 
growing countries. 


The socialist system has rapidly done 
away with the “vicious circle" in which 
were imprisoned the Russian Empire and 
other regions. Е 


A number ОЁ growing countries have 


· already entered upon the path of great 


socio-economic reforms and scored notice- 
able successes in the development of their 
economy, science and education. In the 
sixties, Egypt under the leadership of 
Nasser, was a good example. 


Experience proved always tbat the 
resolute and rapid overcoming of economic 
backwardness is possible through none 
Experience proved 
also that planned economy, which is a 
great advantage of the socialist system, 
is conductive to the constant development 
of science and technology. 


Undoubtedly, the political system that 
wins lasting honour, and lasts honourably, 
will not be the one which have the neutron 
bomb, or the one that plants fear in the 
hearts of the peoples of the world, but 


. that which provides the greatest increase 


of human welfare. 
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GROWING COUNTRIES AND SELF 
RELIANCE: 


The minimum condition for growing 
ccuntries, to be able to move along the 
‘ine of development is the achieving 
of economic and political independence. 
Science, technology, development—one side 
—and national freedom on the other—have 
many purposesin common. This concept 
waich emerged from the Internationa] 
Symposium held in Algeria in 197°, and 
was formulated in. “declaration of purpose” 
expressing, · both in theory and practice, 
tke purposes common to science, ;techno- 
logy, development, and national freedom. 
This declaration is the W.F.S.W. Charter 
fer Scientific and Technology Transfer, 
of which we have to be proud. 


Growing countries should themselves, 
develop economically on the basis of their 
‘owninherent strength, and іп cooperation 
with other growing countries. This would 
be possible if the varied resources and 
endowments of the growing countries were 
utilized by the technological know-how 
already available in the newly industrialized 
countries (and not the sophisticated one) 
with the help of financial surplus available 
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from some oil-producing countries, for 


example. Assistance from advanced 
countries previded even with wholly 
benevolent intentions, can create in the 
recipient countries, amongst leaders іп 


politics, administration and industry, an 
increasing feeling of dependence; and 
correspondingly create among these, a lack 


` of confidence and esteem in the national 


scientists and technologists. 


Attention should be drawn to the 
concept of self-reliance for the growing 
countries, and to the recommendations 
of the 7th non-aligned meeting at New 
Delhi, in this connection. The establish- 
ment of a scientific community, in the 
growing countries, which has self-confidence 
and self-esteem is a matter of the greatest 
importance. 


These countries have to’ remember that 
there is no law of natare confining scientific 
and technological progress to the .present 
advanced industrialized countries. The 
growing countries have also to remember 
that many of them were, in the past, the, 
greatest of nations. 


Source : Bulletin of the Association of 
. Scientifie workers of India. 
December, 1984 


рр 


.crises of conscience and culture. 


WITHER OUR STUDENTS? 
Prof. P. BAYAPA REDDY 


The problems of present day students 
are world wide phenomena. Mr. Franklin 
D. Roosevalt commented: “Flaming youth 
has become a flaming question. And youth 
comes to us wanting to know what we 
propose to do about a society that hurts 
so many of them". Problems may differ 
from country to country. In India since 
Independence violence has been on the 
increase but the question has been swept 
under the carpet. 
putforward my views on a few problems 
of present day students and venture a 
few remedies which may well merit. consi- 
deration by the authorities concerned. 


To begin with it appears that parents 
are mainly responsible for the problems 
of present day students. ‘The hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world’ says 
an old adage. It is during the tender 
years that parents. must mould their 
children. "Just as a twig is bent the 
tree will be inclined" said Pope. The 
youth have accepted the ideals of their 
parents but are soon disappointed to find 
that their parents have failed to follow 
them. Prof. Kenneth Keniston in his 
“Youth Radicals” says: “Опе of the 
most telling forces іп producing the Politi- 
cal ideals of the new · generation is the 
contrast between their parents’ ideals which 
they accept and’ their parents’ failure to 
live up to these ideals". 


Parents themselves are experiencing 
They 
think that their responsibilities are over 
once their wards are admited in colleges 
and Universities. Here too they may 


In the present рарегГ 


_ problems. 


force their will on their wards with the 
result that they are often forced to accept 
courses in which they have little interest, 


Again students spend some three or 
four hours in College and the rest of 
the time they spend either at Home or 
outside, In other words, students should 
be very much influenced by the family 
background. As such there is little subs- 
tance in the argument that teachers alone 
are responsible in moulding the students. 
As one teacher has put it, “Parents are 
the first teachers and ‘the teachers are 
the second parents". So itis the primary 
concern of the parents to take care of 
their wards. | 


To mend the bridges in some Colleges 
they have parental associations. It is very 
unfortunate that everything has remained 
on paper because parents evince little 
interest in the academic progress of their 
wards, It is the duty of the parents to 
callon the teachers at least once a month 
to apprise themselves of the progress of 
their wards. They must also see to it 
that their wards choose subjects in which 
they have aptitude. 


A further problem has been created 


` due:to too much democratic control of 


which has brought in many 
Two or three decades ago there 
was no conception of student participation 
in academic and administrative matters of 
the College or University. Only recently 
students are demanding the democratization 
of the decision-making and administrative 
set up in Universities. In almost all 
Colleges and Universities the various politi- 


institutions 





*Department of English, Government Arts College, Gudiyatham, Tamil Nadu 
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cal parties have got their cella or supporters 
which enlist the support of their parties. 
The result is that the noble temples of 
. ‘earning are converted into hot beds of 
' entrigues and political acrobatics.. 
students inspired by the ‘selfish giants’ 
ozrticipate in demonstrations and counter 
demonstrations, take out processions and 
carry out other forms of agitational acti- 
диез. In the temples of learning we find 


cnives and daggers. Recently one Principal Р 
zonfessed : *'very often the principal begins . 


-o wonder whether it would not worth 
hile to submit to the Director proposals 
sither for secering a revolver with the 
assurance thatit will be only for defensive 
2urpose or some risk insurance". What 
ig the remedy for this? The following 
will serve as guidelines. 


1) Democratization may be allowed 
only in Post-Graduate institutions where 
students are supposed to have some emo- 
sional maturity. Е 

2) No student who is more than 
:wenty two years of age should be allowed 
то become an office bearer of the students 
anion. | | 

3) He must have attained а high 

' degree of proficiency -either in studies, 
zemes or in some field of cultural activity 
“ike music, dance, debate, painting etc. 

4) After election һе must “take an 
>ath that he will not take recourse to 
“outish behaviour and coercion in апу 


. “orm. He should stick to the ideal that 


*A University is a temple of learning or 
it is nothing". | 

In this way most professionals and 
nediocres who are the real trouble-makers 


The ` 


can be weeded out anda tranquil atmos- ` 


phere in the campuses ensured. 

The main problem is that most students 
take up their courses without any aptitude 
and objective. A boy who is interested 


in arts is asked to do engineering owing. 


to the preference of his parents. The 
result is that he becomes a square peg 
in a round hole. As such there is the 
least possibility of -his contributing. any- 
thing worhwhile in his field. Thus parents 
must see that their 
for which they have real aptitude. 
Finally in my humble opinion the 
so called ‘Platonic Guardians’ are to be 
blamed to some extent a'so. As the saying 
goes ‘as the teacher so the school. The 


sad state of affairs in College campuses | 


reflects upon the calibre of the teachers. 
Teachers are yet to realise that learning 
is a process and not a product. As such 
those who have an unquencbable thirst 
for knowledge. should only be recruited 
as teachers. Mere seniority is a euphemism 
for mental stagnation, indolence and 
lethargy, and it is not uncommon these 
days that many people take to teaching 
as a last resort. Even those who take 
it as the first preference have still a feeling 
that it is a leisurely profession. Малу 
do not strive to keep themselves abreast 
.of the new movements of thought and 
action. With their rusty brains they simply 
resort to stereo-type lecturing which does 


not enthuse the students. a 


Other areas of problems include bad 
organization of time tables, the defective 
exathination system, the medium of instruc- 
tion, adjustment in the hostels, lack of 
employment opportunities etc. 


wards take courses ` 


-Ki 


> А 


Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


HALLEY'S COMET : A LITTLE 
SUN OF GREAT HOPE 


OLEG BORISOV Writes . 


The craft Veha, blasting off in mid- 
December from the Soviet cosmodrome, 
will be the first to meet this celebrated 
comet already being observed by astro 
nomers. A number of nations—Austria, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR, Poland, the 
USSR, France, FRG and Czechoslovakia— 
participate in carrying out this mission, 
technical guidance of the preparation of 
which comes from Academician Roald 
Sagdeyev, director of the Institute of Space 
Research of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. The rendezvous with the long- 
tailed star is set for the first decade of 
.March 1986. 


MANY HYPOTHESES SIGNIFY LITTLE 
KNOWLEDGE 


What is a comet? There is no man 
on earth who could today reply to this 
intelligently. Bach facet of these heavenly 
semi-precious stones, which appear and 
disappear, is a question. 


What is the genealogy of these 
enchanting wanderers ? It is assumed that 
far beyond the orbit of the recluse Pluto 
there is a ''cloud" made up of a count- 
less number of ` mysterious heavenly 
tramps—about 100 thousand million. 
What are théy—the remnants of the 
protomatter out of which the solar system 
emerged ?, A majority of researchers 


‘comets, retaining its original 


a platform with research 


agree on just this hypothesis. If it is 
true, then a study of the matter of 
qualities, 
will give us our first glimpse of the youth 
of our system. 


But there is also a more exotic 
suggestion 2 thé cloud is being replenished 
by a gravitational pickup of mysterious 
matter of the Galaxy’s spiral. sleeves 
crossed by the Sun and its planet retinue 
once in tens of millions of years. Or 


they may be slabs of dirty ice thrown 


out by powerful volcanic explosions from 
the surfaces of the outer planets ? 


The more or less generally accepted 
model suggests that the nuclei of comets 
are composed of water ice and frozen 
methane and carbon-dioxide (including 
hard particles). But the true nature of 
comets and their structure so far remain 
unknown. Only by indirect data is it 
possible to judge that the sizes of mother 
bodies do not exceed 1-10 kilometres in 


width... 


There is only .one way left for raising 
the curtain of the mystery: to penetrate 
into the luminous ‘“head’’ and bring 
instruments 
directly close to the nucleus. This is 
exactly the task that Veha will be solving 


: Land also the European craft Giotto and, 


to a lesser extent, the Japanese probe 
Planet A (it wil not pass through 
the coma). ' : i 
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THE DESIGN AND PROGRAM OF 
VEHA 


As a working hypothesis about the / 


nature of comets the Veha. developers 
heve ‘taken thé “Classical” model, that is, 
the view that these bodies are conglo- 
merates of dust, frozen gases and water 
ice. If this assumption proves to be 
correct, then Veha, asit flies through the 
ccmet's shining need, will experience the 
impact of an enormous quantity of dust 
particles carried away from the nucleus 
by evaporating gases. It is thought that 
the maximum size of the particles is close 
to little stones of the pebble type. But 
. "shells" of this caliber aren't expected 


in any great amount and the probability 


of a collision with them is 
very small. 


therefore 


‚ But the number of tiny particles is 
exceptionally great and those of them, 
“whose mass reaches a milligram and size 
‘something of the order of a millimetre, 
pose a serious threat to the probe. At 
cross speeds of nearly 80 km/sec, such a 
grain of dust will make quite a tangible 
hole in the probe’s casing, leading to 
compartment depressurization and.to the 
instruments getting out of order. 


Can these unpleasant things be pre- 
vented ? Director of the Institute of Space 
Research Roald Sagdeyev thinks that 
special armour may be helpful.---The craft 
should be protected with ‘a screen that 
will absorb the entire impact of hits, 
letting only their enfeebled echo reach 
the main casing. What kind of protec- 
tion must this screen in front of the 
probe be? 


Soviet researchers have obtained an 


answer in a numerical experiment. Esti- 
mates have shown that with a frontal 
hit by a particle moving at a speed of 
80 km/sec, а pressure of: upto 100 million 
atmospheres and a temperature of 500,000 
degrees aríse. The shock waves will throw 


"back a part of the. collision—evaporated - 


matter to the screen, while the other 
reach the instruments block without doing 
it any substantive harm. 


The results of the mathematical experi- 
ment have also prompted a design solution. 
The probe can be protected with the hélp 
of a notvery massive bumper resembling 
a puff-pastry : the aluminium alloy foil 
in it repeatedly alternates with a synthetic 
material. 

What are the scientific purposes of 
the forthcoming “rendezvous ?" Here is 


comment by Academician Sagdeyev. 


"The name Veha reflects, as we see, 


.the twin purpose of the space mission. 


Launching has been set for the middle 
of December 1984, In order to increase 


the reliability of the experiment, a couple 


of weeks later our second comet probe, 
totally analogous to the first, will set 
out along the same route. 


“In June 1985 Veha will approach 


, Venus and send off a detachable module 


to that planet. As the module descends 
on the Venusian surface, it will transmit 
to ground control information on the 


‘planet’s cloud cover and the chemical 


composition of it$ atmosphere. 


РАГУ 
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“The main Veha unit, after making 
a strictly calculated manoeuvre in the 
gravitational field of Venus, will: shift to 
a new trajectory. and streak towards the 
Sun- -approaching Halley's comet (the putting 
together of the first two letters of each 
of the names—.Venus, Halley—gave the 
name for the program and the craft 
itself : Veha).” 


In /arch 1986, approximately after 
440 days after lift-off, the probe with 
more than 80 instruments aboard will fly 
past the nucleus of the comet at a distance 
of about 10,000 kilometres. Its relative 
speed of approach to the object (the 
rendezvous will occur on -cross-trajectories) 
will equal 78 kilometres per second. . The 
exceptionally fleeting nature of the en- 
counter rules out a possibility of controlling 
the station and all its instruments at the 
culminating moment. | 


Sophisticated on-board electronics will 
assume these functions. 


Now about the research program. 
The spacecraft will carry a television system 
consisting of two TV cameras and a 
microprocessor. At а distance of 10,000 
kilometres. (the position of the greatest 
approach to the nucleus) it will belp to 
discern on its surface details 180-200 
metres in size. Besides that, TV system- 
provided data will serve to control the 


turnable platform so that the instruments - 


mounted on it will constantly keep the 
comet in their field of vision. 


Plans are to measure the speeds of the 


flow of the various gases out of the nucleus, 
as well as the size of the nucleus itself 
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and its temperature. Veha will study the 
chemical composition of dust grains, their 
mass and density and provide data on 
the chemical mix of the coma at different 
distances from tbe nucleus. A number 
of instruments will “glance” at how solar 
wind interacts with the atmosphere and 
ionosphere of the comet. The program 
also includes measurement of magnetic 


fields and investigation of solar and galactic 
radiations. 


THE SOVIET PROGRAM FOR GROUND 
OBSERVATIONS : 


In 1979 American astronomer L. 


Friedman suggested carrying out an inter- 


national program of observations and 
studies of Halley’s comet from the Earth. 
This program was worked out and in 
1982 approved by the General Assembly 
of the International Astronomical Union. 
In accordance with it, a large network 
of stations in both hemispheres of our 
planet will join in observation. 


The Soviet program has become a 
regional part of the international one 
and is being implemented under the 
guidance of the Chief Astronomical 
Observatory of the Academy of Sciences 
of the Ukrainian SSR. Director of this 
observatory Yaroslav Yatskiv comments ; 


“In accordance with the program, 


astrometric observations of Halley’s comet 
. will be conducted at 17 Soviet observa- 


tories; and astrophysical at 15. 
the creation of two specialized stations 
fitted out with same-type equipment is 
being planned as part of the Soviet 
program of ground observations. One of 


Besides, 


$ 
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them will be located in the mountains 
of Uzbekistan, 
the town of Torija. The stations will 
1ave 60-centimetre reflectors, equipped with 
photoelectric, spectral; and polarimetric 
instruments. : 

“Our program for observations of the 
comet is designed for quite a’ lengthy 
period of time—from 1983 to 1987. During 
the time of the greatest luminosity and 
activeness of the comet, the Soviet expedi- 


tion in Bolivia should obtain a maximum ' 


of information about it." 


Issued by Information Department of 
the U.S.S.R. Consulate General in 
Calcutta. 5.12.84. 


CHANGING PATTERNS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION i 
CHARLES DOLD Writes 


In recent years, college students have 
become increasingly sensitive to market 
conditions. In both 1972 and 1982 the 
public and private colleges and universities 
in Illinois awarded approximately 45,000 
bachelor’s deprees. But the distribution 
of degrees by field changed dramatically. 
Prior to 1972, the factor of growth 


dominated any review of enrollments with ' 


{on-campus, headcount) enrollment incre- 
asing approximately four-fold at all levels 
during the post-war period, that shows : 


Business majors have shown large 
increases in percentages (75 percent) and 
numbers. Education majors have shown 
large decreases in both percentages (52 
percent) and numbers. Engineering and 
computer science majors have essentially 
doubled during the period: Mathematics 
and biological and’ physical: sciences 
remained at about the same level in 1972 


the other-in Bolivia, in. 


` included many 


and 1982. The number of students in 
the humanities, social sciences, and fine 
arts dropped 30 percent. “АП other" 
majors increased 150 percent. This 
rapidly growing profes- 
sional fields such as nursing and the other 
medical areas and social work. It also 
included fast-growing interdisciplinary fields. 


These changes have different implica- 
tions for the colleges and universities, for 
the students themselves, and for the state 
and nation. Colleges and universities have 
responded to changed enrollment patterns. 
Staffing adjustments have been particularly 
difficult and costly. Shortages of faculty 
occur in the very fields now in high 


- demand, and the government is competing 


for the same talent, bidding up salaries. 
The supply of potential college teachers 
in some of these high demand fields has 
lagged behind the rapid increases in 
student enrollments. Їп fact the number 
of engineers with a doctorate has actually - 
declined during the period because the 
inducements to enter employment after 
completing a baccalaureate are so great 
that many. students are diverted away 
from graduate education. Additionally, 
the colleges have found themselves <over- 
staffed in those academic areas where 


' student demand has fallen. College teachers 


usually have long-term contracts, and 
because of their specialized training, they: 
cannot be reassigned to other disciplines, 
so staffing changes come slowly through 
attrition. 


Colleges and universities have adjusted 
in other costly ways. Although they have 
met needs for specialized buildings and 
laboratories and have furnished computers 
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and other "high-tech" equipment to 
students who require such support, they 
have not been able to respond fully to 
changed student demands. Student demand 
` for places in engineering classes, for 
example, has exceeded openings, and many 
` students cannot be accommodated. ‘Entry 
requirements have risen to’ very high 
levels. If the schools had fully responded to 
student demand, the numbers of graduates 
in these fields would be even higher 
than it is at present.. 


Average bachelor’s degree salaries at 
two campuses of this university for the 
classes of 1973, 1976, and 1981 

.Commerce and engineering, with the 
fastest growing enrollment, not only 
have the highest salaries in each of those 


show 


years, but they are also the areas of the - 


most rapid salary growth. Education has 
the lowest salaries in each of these three 
years and the lowest salary growth. The 
"all other" category, which in this case 


includes social’ sciences and: humanities, 


shows average salaries and salary growth 
somewhat above education but consi- 
derably below commerce and engineering. 


Baccalaurreate graduates view of 
Illinois Graduate Survey for 1970, 1973, 
1976 five years from graduation for 
the class of 1970 surveyed in 1975, 
the class of 1973 surveyed in 1978, 
and the class of 1976 surveyed in 1981 
shows : After five years, most of the 
graduates are in the labour force. Two 
of these classes were also surveyed one 
year from graduation. Again commerce 
and engineering had the highest and most 
rapidly rising salaries; education, the 


© 


lowest, and the “all other” category some- 
wherein between. Whatever philosophical 
bases can be proposed for the existence 
of college programs, clearly many students 
are following economic motives in choosing 
college curricula and are entering fields 
with high economic returns, The colleges 
and universities have struggled to meet 
these. new demands, but the graduates 
have reaped the benefits of higher incomes, 
and the state and nation have an increasing 
tax base. 


Source: Illinois Business Review. 


December, 1984 


THE HISTORY-BEAUTY AND 
DANGER OF THE JUDEAN 
DESERT 


ROBERT ESHMAN writes 


The awesome beauty of the Judean 
Desert, once a refuge for King David, the 
prophet Jeremiah and Jesus, now attracts 
thousands of tourists annually to its searing 
canyons and plateaus. 


FOR ABOUT 6,000 YEARS NOW, 
PEOPLE HAVE BEEN TREKKING IN 
THE JUDBAN DESERT. Some didn’t 
have much choice : King David, the prophet 
Jeremiah, the Jewish zealots and Jesus fled 
there to escape pursuers. Others have gone 
more leisurely, such as the early Zionist 
pioneers — who—for pleasure—followed 
Bedouin scouts along the scorching ridges 
to Masada. 


MORE THAN ‘JUST CACTUS’ 


NOW: GROUP EXCURSIONS IN 
AIR-CONDITIONED tour buses have 


i 
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Leplaced the Bedouins, and there's a cable 
tram to the top of Masada. But the desert 
rémains in many ways as rugged, alluring 
end dangerous as it ever was. “Americans 
come expecting to see just cactus”, said 
desert guide Yankele Greenbaum. ‘They 
get alot more.” : 


According to the Ministry of Tourism, 
&0 per cent of all first time visitors to Israel 


at least enter the Judean Desert to see 


Masada, the ruins of King Herod‘s aerie- 
‘ike hideaway. 
zalt baths or mud cures of the Dead Sea, or 
:ounge among the waterfalls at Ein Gedi. 
Зоте venture into the desert's Searing 
zanyons and plateaus by jeep, foot and 
camel. The sum total of such variety makes 
: the Judean Desert Israel's sixth most visited 


place, ahead even of Haifa, Tiberias and - 


environs. 


Wedged in a 40 mile strip between ‘the i 


Dead Sea and, the Jerusalem, bills, the 
cesert’s proximity to that city no doubt 
zecounts for much of its popularity. But 
i» its partisans there are more important 
reasons. | 


History is one. “The Sinai is more wild, · 


tut ithas almost no archaeology. In the 
Jadean Desert, every rock is archaeology”, 
said Greenbaum, who leads desert tours 
for Neot Hakikkar Travel. ‘‘People can see 
the Qumran scrolls, the Bar Kochba caves, 
Masada, Herodian, 


what the desert has done for culture." 


The other reason, said -Arik Oren, a 


park ranger at the Ein Gedi natüre feserve, 
is the desert's sheer beauty. Standing at 
tke reserve’s entrance, hé nééd only point to 


, 


` on leafy acacias. 
‘other animals, from snakes to eagles, to - 


Thousands of others take ` 


Jesus's -Mount of © 
Temptation. They can get a feeling for. 


what he means. Fifty yards to his left, 
for instance, a herd of ibex—crescent- 
horned relatives of the mountain goat—feed 
Oren reeled off a list of 


leopards’ to the ubiquitous, squirrel-sizéd 
hyrexes, that live in the Judean Desert, 


- Israel's only complete ecosystem. 


BEAUTY PROTECTED 
HE THEN POINTED BEHIND HIM, 


ТО 400 metre walls shooting up from the ` 


desert floor. Formed by a two million-year- 
old rift, these towering limestone walls 
stand in sharp contrast to the vast Dead 
Sea, which at 385 metres below, sea level is 
the lowest point on earth. Above the walls 
stretches a vast plateau of desert. There, 
every two or three years. rains bring out a 


spectacular show of wildflowers. “It really | 


has to be seen to be believed", said Oren, re- 
calling the last bloom (in 1980), when he wal- 
ked knee-high through the desert greenery. 


Since the early fifties, such beauty bas 


'. been protected and nurtured by the Nature 


Reserve's Authority, which controls about 
85 per cent ofthe desert. The Authority 
has built up animal populations depleted by 
Bedouin hunting. and established a series of 
field study centres for research and educa- 
tion. | 


Now.about 700 groups and thousands 
of individuals visit the Rin Gedi reserve 
alone each year. On holidays the place is 
more amusement park than wilderness. To 
enter the real wilds of the Judean -Desert— 


the plateaus—travellers must first. secure ` 


permission from the Authority and the 
army, which uses a large portion of the high 
desert for military exercises. According to 


UN 
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Greenbaum, Israeli youth regularly take 
off for the plateaus, just as the early 
Zionist pioneers did. ' 


THE DESERT'S DANGERS 


BUT THE DESERT, WHILE RELA- 
TIVELY small, holds many dangers. Every 
year several hikers die there, and small 
monuments to lost loved ones—a pile of 
stones, a plaque—dot the landscape. Three 
years ago a law forbade such memorials, lest 
they clutter the plateaus. “And just think", 
said ranger Oren “пої everybody put one 
up” 

Oren said the primary cause of death and 
accidents is wandering of thetrails. The 
Bedouins have a saying, “The trail is always 
smarter {һап the people on it," said Oren 
In the summer the plateau's white limestone 


reflects heat like a mirror, and only the . 


Bedouins know how to find water. -Straying 
from the trails, hikers die of thirst, or, 
delirious, fall into the many ravines.  - 


Ironically, many die from drowning. 
Rains from the Hebron hills bring flash 
floods that rip suddenly through the 
canyons. “The sun is shining and everything 
is OK", said Oren, “then the water comes," 
and there's no escape", 


Suck disasters are easily avoided, said 
Greenbaum, if hikers stay on the trails and 
out of thé canyon beds. If lost, they should 
stay in one place and await help. Groups 


.such as Neot Hakikker and the Society for 
the Protection of Nature in Israel offer. ` 


organised desert. treks which make the trip 
even safer. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE DESERT 


SINCE ISRAEL RETURNED THE 
SINAI DESERT to Bgypt, tourism to the 


Judean desert in general and these treks iu 
particular, have been growing even more 
popular. According to Yair Giladi, director 
of development and planning for the 
Ministry of Togrism, plans exist to build 
three new roads and several new hotels in 
the area. 


Desert-lovers such as Greenbaum and 
Oren worry that such development will 
threaten tbe desert's fragile ecology. Others, 
such as NRA official Dan Peri, say the 
desert's harsh environment has historically 
prevented too much development, and 
will continue to do so. For now, said 
Peri, the main problems are animal poachers 
and the competition for grazing between 
wildlife and the Bedouin goats. And those 
are problems that have no doubt been 


. around for 6,000 years, when people first : 


came to the Judean desert. 


Source: News from Israel January, 
У 1985. 


BULGARIA: 40 YEARS OF; 
SOCIALIST TRANSFORMATION 


FROM THE REPORT OF PROF. 
DR. VESSELIN TRAIKOV. “DEVELOP- 
MENT OF SCIENCE AND CULTURE IN 
THE P. R. OF BULGARIA AFTER THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR-—DYNAMICS 
OF REFORMS"— 


The characteristic process during the 
past forty years in the spiritual field has 
been fo attract the masses ever more to 
edueation, to spiritual values, to culture, 
in the broadest sense of the word. In order 
to achieve this, the first thing with which 
our development began after 1944 was the 
liquidation of illiteracy. and semi-illiteracy. 


t 
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This task was solved as early as the 
few years. following. In this way the 
participation of the masses in the field 
of culture, in consolidation ‘the harmo- 
nious union between the people and 
culture, was made possible. A whole 
generation of young and bold creators be- 
came actively engaged in this creative 
process ‚а new approach to culture emerged. 
The ordinary man, ie. the worker, the 
peasant, the clerk etc. were no longer non- 
descript persons, but distinctive individuals 
in the field of culture and art. There began 
the gradual creation of a harmoniously 
developed individual, brought up in an 
atmosphere of excellent new virtues. 


No reform, however, follows a smooth 


and easy road. There exist many negative 
features against which society fights. 
Dynamic progress cannot be realized all of 
: а sudden with a magic wand; incessant 
‘efforts for promoting the positive things in 
society's modern life are indispensible. The 
State leadership, the entire Bulgarian society 
have set themselves the task of achieving 
this. The management of the cultural front 
is being realized on a social and state basis. 
` All processes ‘are being democratized, the 
participation of society in the solution of 
cultural problems is being expanded. 
A special Commitee for Culture was set up, 
as well as a whole network of country and 
district councils of culture, comprising over 
1,500 people who organize and supervise in 
broad lines the manifestations of the 
Bulgarian culture. The Unions of Writers, 
cf Artísts, of Actors, of Musicians, of 
Architects, of Translators etc. take active 
part in the management of the cultural front. 


Thus the leadership passed into the hands 


. created 
'promoted the people's national self-confi- 


of those who create the-culture of the 
country. 


The multilateral development of the 
new creative individual can be realized in 
the condition of peace all over the world. 
Due to this the Bulgarians are .convinced 
supporters in. the struggle for peace, justice; 


for good relations among all nations in the. 
world. They do not evade emulation, but. 


not an emulation in armament, in the deve- 
lopment of means for mass destruction. 
They are ready to participate in an emulation 
in the field of science and culture, of harmo- 
nious and peaceful co- existence between all 
nations, of working out highly humane, 
moral and aesthetic qualities in every man. 


This is hs road on which the Bulgarian 
nation has embarked during the past forty 
years. 


progressive spiritual traditions of the nation 
-throughout the centuries, . It 


dence as creators, and revealed to them new 
conditions for ever more creative work. By 
reviving its cultural traditions, by re-evalua- 
tion its historical experience in its most 
modern history, the Bulgarian nation walks 
briskly and certainly along its centuries-old: 
road of development. There have- * been 
numerous obstacles, setbacks and difficulties. 


The goal has been, however, perfectly clear, 


i.e. the building of a prosperous Bulgaria in 
which each individual should enjoy personal 
freedom, should develop in all' aspects of 
life, should turn into an all-round developed 
person. This goal deserves all the efforts, 


all the moral and material support neces 


ssary for such a noble task. 


After 1944 the new social order 
preserved and developed further the most 


t 


. traditional 
later his father got him taught Persian - 
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A high consciousness determines the. 


image of the new Bulgaria. We in Bulgaria 
try to stimulate the formation of such 
individuals who will combine in them 
spiritual wealth, moral purity and 
physical health. They should love beauty, 
but should not tolerate at- the same time 


_ injustice, dishonesty, self-seeking, avarice, 


they should hate the enemies to peace and 
" freedom of nations. 


These are some of the basic elements in 
the development of science and culture 
during the past forty years, which mark the 
dynamics of the development of the People's 
Republíc of Bulgaria. 


Source: News from Bulgaria Vol. XXIX, 
No. 12, December, '84, 


SPEECH OF SHRi M. HIDAYATULLAH, 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF INDIA ON 
OCTOBER 2, 1984, ON THE OCCASION 
ОЕ THE 150TH DEATH ANNIVERSARY 


OF RAJA RAM MOHAN ROY, AT 


NEW DELHI. 


One of the greatest savants that India 
can boast of, Raja Ram Mohan Roy was 
born in !772 at Radhanagar. then in 
Burdwan District and now in Hooghly 
District, Born in a family enjoying the 
highest order among ‘the Brahmins, known 
as the Kulins, we get from the Athenaeum 
of October 5, 1833 that,the family had left 
the brahmanical pursuits and taken to 
worldly pleasures. This was based upon an 
autoblographical note prepared by Ram 
‘ Mohan Roy himself. The family was 
very affluent. 
péishala to begin with but 


His education was.in the ` 
.easily available. 


and Arabic. Later, as he says himself, he 
applied himself to the study of Sanskrit, 
Theology, Law and Comparative Religions. 
His biographer Miss Sophia Dobson Collect 
in her “Life and letters of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy” says that his studies broke him away 
from the early religious beliefs.. As early as 
the age of sixteen he questioned "the 
validity of the idolatrous system of the 
Hindus”. This has also been mentioned by 


‚ Dr. Lant Carpenter who tells us that he 


disputed these dogmas with bis father to the 
end that he had to leave the paternal home ; 
whether on his own or on being expelled 
therefrom is not much to the purpose now. 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy then travelled far 
and wide through several countries and 
even went to Tibet. After three or four 
years of wanderings he finally settled down 
im Varanasi and lived there till 1794 when 


- his father recalled him and ‘restored him 


to favour. However, his opposition to the 


. Brahmanicál tenets once again estranged 


father and son. 


When the Fort William College was 
inaugurated in 1800, Ram Mohan Roy 
became a member. It was there that he met 
a large number of scholars and one of them 
Thomas Woodforde took him in the service 
of the East India Company. From 1803 


' began his great literary and reformist career 


of which I shall now say.a few things, 


Ram Mohan Roy left behind him a 
large number of writings. They werc collec- 
ted by Dr. Kalidas Nag in six volumes and 
werein English but now the books are not 
It i$ time that reprints are 


made. He was a linguist par. excellence 
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having read the Koran in Arabic, the Vedas - 


and the Upanishads in Sanskrit, the Old 
Testament and the Talmud in Hebrew and 


the New Testament in Greek. His univer- 


salism in religion was born of this universal 
education. He thus became a great religious 
reformer and also the first modern social 
reformer. 


By his writings and his personalcontact 
he changed people's thinking. He was the 
first of the Moderns in India and was 
truely ' the Father of the Indian 
Renaissance. He translated the Vedanta 
and the’ Upanishads into Bengali and also 
in English. This was the first fusion of the 
East and the. West of which Max Muller 


later said that he was “ће first to complete 


a connected life-current between the East 
and the West", His faith was monotheistic. 
His earliest book was іп Persian with an 
introduction in Arabic. It was named 
*Tuhfatul. Muwahiddin" which means a 
gift to thc Belivers in one God. 
first attack on the orthodox Hinduism. 
Later he acquired a profound knowledge of 
the English language. Many described 
his accurate knowledge of the language 
among whom was "Jeremy, Bentham. 
.Being a voracious reader tbe. list of 
his reading is so long that 1 do net 
mentionit. It included philosophy, science, 
politics and literature from English, French 
_and Italian sources. These: studies led him. 
to rationalisation in religion and the cult 
of liberty in politics, ` 


His faith in monotheistic. worship led 
him to hold the first Brahmo Samaj and it 
drew into its fold persons like Dwarkanath 


It was his . 


Ramanath and Prasanna Coomar 
Chandra- 


Tagore, 
Tagore, Tarachand Chakravarti, 
shekher Deb, 
and a host of others. 


I am not going into the struggles with 
the Orthodox Hindus who set up a rival 
*Dharma Samaj' апа started the Samachar 


` Chandrika to oppose the new religion. But 
by 1828 the Brahmo Samaj was housed . 


appropriately. The trust deed is remarkable. 
In it was said that the trustees. 


“Shall, at all times, permit the same 
building, land and premises, to be used 
occupied, enjoyed applied, as and for a 
place of public meeting, of all sorts and 
descriptions of people without distinction 
for the worship and adoration of the Eternal, 
Unsearchable and Immutable Being who is 
the Author and Preserver of the Universe.” 


Many acclaimed it as showing universal 
tolerance but to me it appears to be a trust 


. difficult for the trustees to implement. I 
have, however, not found any evidence 
‘that difficulties arose. . | 


In addition to the establishment of the 
new religion he wanted education to have 


a scientific base and to break away from the - 


shakles of the primitive schools. He fought 
medievalism which encompassed all thinking 
in his age. His reforms touched many 
fronts. І сап only mention a few of them 
for want of time. He waged a war for the 
freedom of the press, perhaps the first in 
India. He edited in 1821 a Bengali Weekly 
"Sambad Kaumudi" and in the following 
yer he pared. the o dur Akbar in 


Ramchandra Vidyabagish ` 


M 
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Persian. In 1823 an Ordinance was issued 
requiring a licence to publish a newspaper 
or a periodical and one Mr. James Silk 


Buckingham was externed and his assistant 


arrested. 


Ram Mohan Roy took up cudgels for 
securing the freedom of the press. In those 
days the Ordinance had to be laid before 
the Supreme Court for acceptance before it 
became a law. But the Acting Chief Justice 
Sir Francis  Maenaghten rejected the 
Memorial presented by Ram Mohan Roy 
and crashly stated that he had already 
made up his mind to approve the Ordinance. 
This was the beginning of the later Press 
Acts. The Memoria] prepared by Ram 
Mohan Roy has been called the Areopagi- 
tica of Indian History by Miss Collet. 


The Memorial and the appeal which 
was presented to the King in Council and 
prepared by him are still the finest. exposi- 
tion of the freedom of the press and free- 
dom of speech. Let me.quote two passages, 
one from each. 


“After this sudden deprivation of one - 


of the most precious of their rights, which 
has been freely allowed them since the 
' establishment of the British Power, a right 
which they are not, and cannot be charged 
having ever abused, the inhabitants of 


Calcutta would be no longer justified in - 


boasting, that they are fortunately placed 
by Providence, under the protection of the 


whole British nation, or that the King of — 


England and his Lords and Commons are 
their Legislators, and that they are secured 


8 


in the enjoyment of the same civil and 
religious privileges that every Briton is 
eniitled to in Engiand !!" 


In appeal it was said : 


“As it never has been imagined, or 


` surmised in this country; that the Govern- 


ment was in any immediate danger from the 
operation of the native Press, it cannot be 
pretended, that the public safety required 
strong measures to be instantly adopted, 
and that cousequently there was not suff- 
cient time to make a representation to the 
authorities in England, and wait for their 


‘decision, or that it was incumbent on the 


highest Judicial authority in India, to 
sanction an act so repugnant to the laws of 
England, which he has sworn to be 
inviolate.” | 


Тһе appeal failed but this writings 
speak as of to-day. We have had the same 
problems among us. The Miratul Akhbar 
was suppressed and the Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal and his assistant were 
arrested and put оп board a vessel and sent 
to what was called ‘home’, 


His great reform was the abolition of 
Sutee in India. He gave full support to the 
Lord Willam Bentinck Government. I shall 
briefly describe some of his writings in the 
remaining time. They are in the shape of 


: dialogue between two persons who are pro 


and con the abolition of Sutee. The law 
passed for abolition of Sutee was challenged 
but the challenge failed right upto the 
Privy Council. Raja Ram Mohan Roy was 
personally present at the hearing. In the 
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writings which have come down to us, the 


protagonists of Sutee quoted likethe prover- . 


bial devil, scriptures in ‘favour of both 
concremation and postcremation such as 
Angira, Vyasa, Harita and the Rg. Veda. 
Ram Mohan Roy corrected the translations 
anG demolished Harita by quoting from 
Manu and Vrishaspati who advised the 
widow to live a full life of piety and purity. 


His next writings concerned the Govern- 
ment of India and particularly the judicial 
system. He bewailed the lack ofan adequate 
number of judges, lack of qualities in 
judges, want of properly framed laws and 
the disabilities of the poor. Those who 
are preaching these things 
a trendy manner and trying to get 
notice in newspapers, would do well to 
read Ram Mohan Roy. There is no 
aspeet of the flaws in the administration 


of justice on which he has not spoken · 


and spoken better and in more balanced 
language. 
tages of Indian lawyers as against English 
lawyers and English trained-lawyers. As to 
the laws he said that they were either too 
concise or too exuberant and often so 
voluminous as to be totally confusing. He 
also regretted the lack of public opinion. 
He decried the use of Persian and advocated 
. English which he admired. He is the first 
to advocate the Panchayat System апа 
Conduct of Zillali-Panchayat Court cases in 
the local language. | 


His religious liberalism and bis passion 
for the Independence of India was so great. 
that he even thought of leaving India. He 
was not for entirely serving the contact with 
Britain. . í 


to-day in 


He also-bewailed the disadvan- · 


In his late life he went to England and 
then to France where he addressed a letter 
to the French President. Returning to 
England, again he fell ill at Bristol. On 
19th September, 1833 he had high fever and 
а severe headache and died in that condi- 
tion on the 27th September in the early 
morning. From the account it seems that 
he had meningitis. It is this great man 
whose 150th death anniversary we are 


celebrating to-day. I am honoured to be 


allowed to say these few words. 


The Indian Messenger 
November 21, 1984. 


MISCELLANEA 


THE. CONCEPT OF SPACE AND 
SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE 


V. S. Shelvankar, writes 


AN things are in space and' space is 
in all things. Thas space is all and space 
alone i$; only by some quick magic, 


` asit were, it seems to be concentrated or 


solidified to give the appearance of men 
and things in the world. To unravel this 
mystery is to unravel the truth of life and 
existence and of the final fulfilment of our 
own life. - 


Since space is in everything and every- 
thing is in space, space is in all of us and 
we are all in it. Even as a mass of ice floats 
in water, so each of us is a mass of solidified 
space, called a body, floating in liquid 
space. As there is no difference in their 
content between the liquid water and the 
solid water, so there is no difference 


V. S. Shelvankar is.a member of the Indinn Section, 


b 


t... Wb 
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between the liquid space that surrounds 
us and the solid space that is in us 
all and that we are. A little heat can 
melt the solid ice and make it one with 
the water that surrounds it; 
be' done to produce a thaw in the solid 
‘space, .so that it becomes one with the 
liquid space? We should contemplate the 
space that surrounds us оп all sides, 
and simultaneously contemplate the space 
inside us. This simultaneous contemplation 


of inside and outside space will melt away - 


the hard substance namely, the body, and 
there will be space only in our conscious- 
ness; and if we continue with the praetice 
we shall find that our consciousness is as 
vast and infinite as space, not limited to a 
petty mind and body. At first,’ no doubt, 
this practice will be carried on in imagina- 
tion only but, by and by, there will only 
be the reality of a vast unlimited consci- 
ousness. This is truth, Self-knowledge, 
Self-realization—the final goal for all of us. 


To begin with, this practice should be 
carried out every day at a set time; 
eventually, it should be extended into other 
times of the day as well. Whenever we 
have a spare moment we should take up 
this ‘space activity’. This.set daily exercise 
is, as it were’ initiatory and habit-forming, 
leading one to a more frequent practice of 
it. Only then can it be really effective... 


EASTERN AND WESTERN MINDS 
One sometimes hears a distinction 
made between the ways and habits of the 


‘eastern mind’ and the ‘western mind’. 


Are such differences relevant in the spiritual 
field also ? 

For Self-realization, what matters is 
the centre or origin of the mind or the 


р 


what сап. 


_ shapeless 


: environment or circumstances. 


` self. It is only as the ego develops into 


(the form of) the mind, that the mind 
takes different shapes and colours accor- 
ding to its environment in time and 
space. And then the mind comes to be 
labelled with the names indicating those 
shapes and colours as ‘eastern’ or ‘western’, 
‘modern’ or, ‘primitive’. The substance 
itself from which the mind has originated 


and which constitutes itis distinctionless— 


shapeless and colourless—even as water is 
and. colourless but ‘takes the 


shape and colour of its container. 


In other words, whatever the colour or 
shape of the mind—whatever its ways of 
thinking and feeling—its essential stuff is 
the stuff of the ego, and this does not 
vary from mind to mind whatever: the 
э It is this 
changeless .stuff of the mind, therefore, 
that'one should investigate for Self-realiza- 
tion or Self-knowledge, and not get 
unnecessarily involved in colour and shape 
which in any case do not belong to it.... 


TIME CONCEPTS AND 
SELF-REALIZATION 


It i$ said that the followers of Zen 


. Buddhism believe in and work towards 


instant enlightenment. 


In enlightment or Self-realization there 
is no perception of another state of consci- 
ousness or of a previous state of conscious. 
ness so that time concepts like sudden- 
ness or gradualness, which must necessarily 
arise from such a previous state, are irrele- 
vant. By the same token, no point can be 
fixed in time when enlightenment or Self- 
knowledge can be said to have dawned 
on one. Every night, when we pass from 
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waking consciousness into sleep or dream 
consciousness, we are not aware when the 
change takes place nor have we any per- 
ception, in the changed state, of the 
previous state of consciousness ; neither 
is there any question of a sudden or 
'gradual change from the previous state. 
A sort of temporary mental mutation takes 
place from a higher to a lower state of 
consciousness, In the same way, enlighten- 
ment or Self-realization is also a mutation, 
but a fundamental and permanent one, from 
lower states of consciousness to the highest. 


` When a man attains enlightenment, he 
merges with the Light and is no more apart 
from it. So who is there to say at what 
point of time his enlightenment took place, 
or whether it was sudden or gradual? - 


SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE AND 
REALITY 

It has been observed that recent 
discoveries in modern physics concerning 
matter, time and space confirm what the 
saints and sages of the Bast have always 
held concerning the unity or wholeness 
of this complex world. Can this new know- 
ledge bring us any nearer to ‘а difect and 
immediate realization of the Truth or 
Reality declared by the sages ? 


The truth of realization that comes to 
one directly and immediately, and the 
truth that is arrived at by thought 
and experimental study are on two totally 
different planes of*consciousness, in the 
same way that the waking conciousness 
and the sleep consciousness are on two 
different planes. And, even as our 


thoughts or experiences in sleep cannot 


have any real bearing on the nature and 


quality of our waking consciousness, so also 


whatever we may come to know through 
study and experiment cannot be rightly 
related to the Truth that comes to us direct 
and immediately, and therefore it cannot 


. take us any nearer to it. 


Only a deep probe into our own 
Self can bring us nearer to Truth or 
Reality because it is our Self alone that 
arises directly and immediately from Truth 
or Reality, and all other objects of mani- 
festation come up only later in and 
through the Self. Since the Self is nearest 
to Truth or Reality it is by a relentless 
searching investigation of that Self alone 
that we may come close to the realization 
of that Reality. - 


KNOWING AND 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE 


Knowledge is а connection or a 
relation between the knower and the 


known. To understand what this connec-’ 


tion is, we must know' what the knower 
and tbe known are in fact, not as 
they seem to be to our limited senses. 


‘In this connection we might profitably 
consider:our dream experiences. ln dreams ` 


there are also the knower and the known, 
the dreamer and the dream objects. Though 
seemingly different, while the dream lasts 
they are essentially of the same nature. 
In the same way, the knower and the 
known of our waking experience, although 


apparently different, are yet really of the 


same nature, Апа even as the dreamer and 
the dream objects, together with their 


.connection, disappear but are not denied 


when we. wake from sleep, so, too, the 


knower and the known of our waking 


2 
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experience with their connection disappear 
but are not denied when Self-knowledge 
dawns. This means: that the three—the 
knower, the known, and the act of knowing 
—exist, but, atthe same time, are trans- 
cended. If this seeths to be a contradiction 
"it is only because the limited mind is unable 
‚ to conceive of the experience in its entirety, 
in its unitary character. However, it is only 
in this experience that we get at the triad of 
knower, knowing and known at first hand 
as they are in reality ; 
evident that they cannot be known indepen- 
dently or separately from one anothcr but 
only as a ünity. It is the direct and 
immediate experience of all this that be- 
comes Self-knowledge ог Self-realization. 


This is not to say that ‘screens and 
symbols’ have no value for us on the 
spiritual path. But we should remember 
that words and ideas only act as screens 
that hide what one is seeking beyond them. 
However, although words like Truth, 
Reality, Self-knowledge may be only words, 
they are necessary words; and so while 
we cannot totally get away from words 
and’ ideas, we should take care to ‘sec 
that we make only a minimum use of them, 
constantly remembering their veiling nature. 


‘Screens and symbols are both a 
challenge and an 
aspirant. They challenge him to see 
_ beyond them ; and they are an opportunity, 
for when he sees beyond them he is inspired 


by and drawn into that beyond immediately, 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF UNITY AND 
OF PLURALITY. s 


How can the Self-realized ` man’s consci- 
ousness of Unity accord with the conci- 


° 


' js prior to, 


it also becomes. 


opportunity to the | 


- though beyond the mind, 


ousness of plurality with which and in 
which alone he has to. live and act in this 
world ? Will not all-thought, feeling and 
action come to an end in the realization 
of that Unity ? 


The consciousness of plurality is a 


'consciousness composed of thoughts and 
feelings, while the consciousness of- Unity 


and thus independent of, 
thoughts. and feelings. It is an innate 
consciousness ; but it is in that conscious- 
ness alone tbat. the consciousness of 
plurality is grounded; it is in that conse 
ciousness that thoughts and feelings arise 
and subside. Thus we see that when we 
directly and immediately experience the 
a priori consciousness we. shall find that 
the thoughts and feelings which are founded 
in it and which, although they rise and 
fall in it and appear to be different, are 
nevertheless of the same stuff as the a 
priori cousciousness itself. There is there- 
fore no contradiction ог inconsistency, 
or need for thoughts, feelings and actions 
to cease in that consciousness of Unity 
or Reality. 


The fnind is not an instrument of 
one's consciousness, but is an instrument 
and a form ofthe a priori consciousness. 
When the form is recognized as form (as 
in Self-realization) the a priori conscious- 
ness -that until then was closely concealed 
by the form is revealed. Thus it becomes 
possible that the a priori consciousness, 
can still be 
experienced or realized. 


РА 
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- BY SITA DEVI 


i 
 SARAMA was the daughter of a very 
poor man. She had blossomed out into 


young maidenhood long ago, but 
. Official age was fourteen. It was God's 


law that as long as a person lived, his 


age increased. But it was the law of 


orthodox Hindu society that as long asa ` 


girl remained unmarried, her age should 
never be more than fourteen years. So, 
though friends and relatives knew well 
enough that Sarama was nearly twenty, 
they remained content with making stinging 
remarks whenever they met 
parents. As they lived in Calcutta, any 
kind of social persecution was impossible. 


They were really very poor. 
could: not even give enough food to the 
children, so how could they educate 
them ? In her childhood, Saramz had only 
two frocks of cotton print malle by her 
mother. These she wore day and night, 
and not until these fell off ber body in 
tatters did she get anything else to wear. 
She did not go out much butup to the 
age of eight or nine she played about in 
the lane, and made small purchases for 


her mother from the shop at the street 
If fever they. got any invitation . 


corner. 
to a wedding or to any other festival, 


Sarama wrapped herself up in a huge silk. 


saree that had served her mother for a 
wedding dress. That was all the finery 
she ever used. 


her. 


Sarama’s: 


to with а will 


They 


But Sarama got a very good private 
tutor unexpectedly. Shashadhar lived in 
the same lane and was a playmate of 
Sarama's brother. They had a students' 
club in their school where hot debates 
were usually held and many good resolu- 
tions were passed. But these were seldom 
put into action. At one sitting it was 
resolved that every member should teach 
one illiterate’ person to read and write. 


This might do away with the appalling . 
. ignorance prevailing in the country, 


This time at least one member set 
to give effect to the 


resolution. Early in the morning, after 


‚а hasty breakfast, Shashadhar appeared in 


the kitchen where Sarama was busy pre- 
paring vegetables and her mother was 
cooking.. Shashadhar stood at the door 
and said, “Aunt, I shall begin teaching 
Sarama to read and write from this 
evening", 


Sarama's mother went on with her 
work and said, ‘‘That is very kind of 
you, my dear boy. She is a big girl, yet 
she does not know her alphabet, Lord 
knows how she will manage. She would 
not be able to write even a letter”. 


Shashadhar went off having secured a 
good pupil: 


naf \ 


wes 
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‚ He began in right earnest from the 
same evening. The street lamp supplied 
them with light gratis, and Shashadhar 
procured some old books and writing 
materials. With these they managed 
splendidly. Sarama was an intelligent girl, 
-besides she was grown up, so she learnt 
rapidly. Shashadhar began to feel very 
proud of his pupil. 


Sarama had long ago become quite 


proficient in letter writing, but her teacher 
had not given up his self-imposed task for 


that. He was teaching her English now. 


He brought her many books to read and 
even subscribed to magazines for her. 
Sarama’s parents did not much like so 
much intimacy between pupil and tutor, 
but they did not know how to put an 
end to it. Shashadhar belped them in 
many ways. He was a student of Calcutta 
Medical College, so he served them as 
medical adviser and even gave them the 
medicine he prescribed, free." Whenever 
they wanted a loan he was ready to oblige 
them to the best of his power. So how 
could they offend such a good friend ? 


Sarama's mother spoke-to her husband 
frequently on this subject. “The boy is 
one of the best and he likes Sarama too. 
He is training her up according to his own 
liking. Do you think it is possible—’’ 


Her husband would laugh away these 
romantic day-dreams. “Ате you mad?" 
he would say. “It is not fiction, but fact. 
This world is a hard place. We are 
penniless beggars and won't be able to 
give any dowry to our daughter. Do you 


think such a young man would marry 
her gratis ?" : ; 


"But if he really. likes her," the wife 
would put in again. 


*What's the value of his likes or 
dislikes ?' Sarama’s father would say. 
"When the time comes for his marriage, 


' it-is not his likes or dislikes that would 


be taken into consideration. He will do 
just as his parents tell him to do. Old 
Natabar is a shrewd опе, though you 
would not think so from his appearance. 
He is already calculating how dear he can 
sell his son. The other day he said, he 
was going to send Shashadhar to England 
to finish his education so that he might 
fetch a good price." 


Still his wife' would not give up hope. 
“Shall I try to sound Shashadhar ?" she 
would ask. “Sarama is past twenty and 
I feel ashamed to look at her. At her 
age, I was already the mother of four 
children." 


"Do whatever you like," said her 
husband with a smile of scorn. “I am 
sure it won't do any good. If his father 
comes to know about it, he would be 
furious. Iam trying my best to arrange 
a match for Sarama, but whenever they 
hear that 1 am unable to pay anything 
they hang back. The girl may be all that 
is good and fair, but there must be money 
also. Besides, she'is not so very fair 
either." 


*She would have been pretty enough 
if we could have given her proper food 
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and clothing", said his wife. “A Bengali 


girl cannot be as fam. as un Armenian - 


or an English woman.” 


Shashadhar’s father was really arranging 
to send' him to England. . It needed quite 
a iot of money. The old gentleman 
wanted him to marry a rich man's daughter 
and thus solve the problem. But Shasha- 
dbar refused to do it. He was absolutely 
against marriage before finishing his 
studies and becoming self-supporting. He 
was even ready to give up the idea of 
going abroad. His father was furious, 
but he could not. force his son to his 
own will. These modern boys were terrible. 
They were not ashamed to discuss their 
own marriages even. 


He had already chosen a rich man's 
daughter. There had been secret confere- 
nces between the two fathers. The girl's 
father was ready to give his daughter in 
marriage immediately and he was ready 
to bear all the expenses of the projected 
foreign education. But Shashadhar must 


marry the girl first, else he did not see ` 


his way to helping him. He had xo faith 
in. betrothals. 
he might lose his head over there: as 
‘Many young men have done and marry 
a foreign ' woman. ; 
to his money then? 


Shashadhar's father could only request 
him to wait -for a few years. Не had 


set his heart on the match and no other. 


girl would satisfy him. Fortunately: the 
bride's father agreed. His daugliter was 
young and he could afford to wait a few 


Shashadhar was young, and : 


What would happen 


years more. He was a rich man and 
could defy social censure. 

So it was decided that Shashadbar 
was to go. 
house and .his mother sold the. few 
ornaments she һай andthus procured the 
necessary money. Shashadhar looked at 
his mother’s sad face and said, “Don’t 
you mind, dear mother. If I return alive 
within two years, I shall give you twice 
as many’ ornaments amd build a house 
twice as big for you.’ 


The mother smiled with an effort, 
“I know.that, my darling boy”; she said. 


Sarama's mother saw that unless she. 


spoke now it would ‘soon be too late. 


If she could make Shasbadhar give- his | 


word of bonour, that would be something. 


.Sarama was already too old according to 


the orthodox s:andard ; it would matter 
very little; if she grew a few years older: 
It would be too bad if they lost sucha 
bridegroom throngh hurry and folly. 


So she invited Shasbadhar to dinner. 
She. borrowed some money and made 
requisite purchases fora good meal She 
and Sarama cooked everything and got 


things ready before evening, They wanted. 


to be free to talk to Shashadhar, when 
he arrived. She also advised Sarama to 
bathe and to dress her hair well. She 
did not possess a bit of finery to dress 
the girl up, and this made her feel heavy 
in the heart. What an unlucky girl 
Sarama was! Every girl wants to dress up 
a bit at ber age, but poor Sarama was 


destined to remain in rags all her life.- 


(To be continued) 


His father mortgaged his small . 
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NOTES 


TAKING STOCK 


For decades a sense of distrust and 
hatred was instilled within the two major 
communities in India in the name of religion, 
and all such confrontation was analysed 
politically as the expression of communal 
differences. It should be remembered that 
these confrontations assumed extensive 
proportions during British Rule in India. 
While it may be maintained that such fee- 
lings were present before the advent of the 
foreign rulers it is equally correct to say that 
the magnitude of communal distrust was 
notso apparent till the latter half of the 
British Raj in India. Infact much of the 
tension and strife recorded from the pre- 
` British days appear to be due to problems 
between the rulers and the ruled who were 
both part and parcel of the same nation. 


It has often been said that the British 
Rajsetthe seal of Legal approval on the 
catagorisation of the Indian people by estab- 
lishing several codes of laws. Thus Personal 


Laws of the various communities were put. 





into firm legal frames, while separate codes 


‘of Civil and Criminal Laws were also formu- 


lated during this period of time.’ But inspite 
of the advantages and benefits derived from 
these different laws, after sometime one- 
major disadvantage was realised when it 
became obvious that this was -the beginning 
of a perpetual communal divide within the 
peoples of India. Furthermore not only 
was this policy applied to the major commu- ` 
nities, but also to different ections within 
the same community. Thus new groups 
were created within specific religious commu- 
nities resulting in divisions within the 
community so that eg. we see the Hindu 
Community divided into new catagories 
such as the “High Castes”, “Scheduled 
Castes’’,:“‘Scheduled Tribes", and  *Back- 


` ward classes". 


This tragic process did not end with the 
departure of thé British however. In fact, 
following the Partition of India, which was 
justified at the time on grounds of communal 
distrust and hatred, the independent Govern- 
ment of India proceeded to establish these 


4 
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divisions in greater measure. Thus because 
it was felt that the weaker and handicapped 
sections of society ought to be given spécial 
support in order to enable them to merge 
with the mainstream of national life, in due 
course, a system of Reservations were 
promulgated’ Again in order to alley the 
Tears expressed by the minorities, special 
legal safeguards were provided for the 
srotection of their interests. - 

Unfortunately, however, the original 
aims do not seem to have been fully realised. 
7 "Tn many instances it has been observed that 
nct only have the minorities been perpetuated 
by Laws in Our Constitution thereby ensur- 
ing.communal divisions forever, but that 
apart from this the. divisions within certain, 


communities such as.the Hindus меге made- · 


permanent through various. legal provisions 
sich as Reservations. Consequently we find: 
that such, provisions іп connection with eg. 
Education,. Employment, Government 
appointments etc. -have become the motiva- 
_ tion for further confrontation апі disputes 
wetain, the same community rather than 
simple;aids for-the support of the backward. 
ard underprivileged. · In fact so strong are 
the incentives for material advancement. 


observed that some. members, of the so-called 


casteless:communities. such as the Muslims : 


or Christians, also.attempt to declare them- 
Cestes in order to benefit from the educa-. 
tioaal or. employment, opportunities available 
under these protective Laws! Thus in a. 
manner, of speaking the results im many. ins- 
tances have proved to be just the opposite 
to our declared aims. | 


.  Rishigh: time. therefore. that, we. take, 
stock of the situation in order to assess how 


far these policies have been justified. Have 
they, infact, benefitted the “weaker sections" 
of society? Or have we merely continued 
the policies of our erstwhile colonial rulers 
by creating greater and newer barriers - 
within our peoples ? 

: Needless to say many people are of the ` 
@pinion that the only constructive way to 


‘ benefit either the “weaker sections" or^ “Ше 
. minorities" would be through the spread 


of education effectively i.e. down to the 
grass roots, as without education and train- 
ing it is difficult to visualise how these vast 
numbers from the backward classes сап ever 
stand on par with the educated or the elite.. 
For to all intents and purposes the present. 
system seems to have resulted in the creation 
of greater. distrust, discord and devastation 
within the nation. 

This-is also clearly reflected іп the 
changing nature of our political setup. 1 
we look back to the years immediately follow- 


ing Independence, we see one National Party 


mainly, holding sway over most of India, 


‘with a few smaller parties on the outside 


periphery.. By 1985 however, this picture. 
has changed radically, Although there are 
still one or two National Parties, the number 
of regional and communal parties has increa- 
sed considerably. While the number of- 
states have increased based not only on lin- 
guistic but also on Ethnic grounds, demands 
for communal states such as Khalisthar- for 


' the Sikhs, or Jharkand. for the Tribals, 


appear to: be increasing, equally day: by: day: 
in factit may be said that while regional 
parties feature largely in. the panthion of. 
political parties, Caste Groupings, Linguistic 
Chauvanism and communal disharmony 
stalks: the: Тапа, . and one wonders: whem 
National: Harmony, will. гіве; again: like, the: 
Phoenix from the ashes of all this discord ! 
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BOONS 


Life's gifts do not descend- from heaven 
unsought 
Like ЕА drops of rain ; they do not fall 
Themselves on earth like leaves, man 
makes them all— 


By ceaselss toil and vigil are they wrought 
And -shaped by human hands. But were 
they got 


Without such pains, should man survilely ` 


call 

And beg for them and undeserved forestall 
Success which must with. honest work be 

bought ! 


No-easy way of winning things in life 

Do I invoke, content to work for them 

' And toiling wait their fruition in time, 
And let me strive for wisdom in its prime, 


And cloudless vision.in a world of strife. 


P. Seshadri. 


The Modern Review For December 1926 - 


For glimpse of truth’s resplendents diadem, - 
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DEMOCRACY SURVIVES IN SRI LANKA 


Dr. Buddhadasa Р. Kirthisinghe 


The ethnic hate and violence that.erup- 
ed in August 1983 in Sri Lanka, swept 


away Sri Lanka’s image аз a: Buddhist, .:.! 
bastion of peace and social justice. The 


violent rioting has also set back, by at least 
5 years, . President Jayawardena's efforts to 


build a progressive economy in .the Island. 
which was impressive and admired by -all , 


world leaders. It is sad for those people 


who have been living in poverty for decades . 


under both British Colonialism „апа local 


elite, and who were now looking . forward to. . И 
life with higher expectations, only to, have ... 


their hopes shattered by racial hatred , never 
before witnessed in the history of Sri Lanka. 
The reasons for this 
rence amongst peace-loving people will be 
stated clearly at later stages in this article, In 
the meantime, relative quietness and peace 
have returned to the I Jand. 


The recorded history of Sri Lanka begins 
during the 6th Cent. В.С:, about the time of 
the Buddha in India, when the. indigenous 
people of the Island, of the Malayali type 


(Malabar type of South India) intermarried' 


with the invading North Indians of Aryai 
stock, to form the Singhalese race who speak, 


like Hindi, an Indo-Aryan tongue.. This ~ 


mixture of races produced. heteroses (a gene- 
tical term) of racial vigor, and produced a 
new civilization at Anuradhapura, North- 
Central Province-Sri Lanka. Я 





Dr. Buddhadasa P. Kirthisinghe 





extraordinary occur-. ~ 


In the 3rd Cent, B. C. Emperor Asoka 


“came to the throne of his father’s Maurayan 


Empire, and.becoming a devout Buddhist, he 
turned what was, then. the small sectarian ` 


sTeligion, of Buddhism into an international 


one. He sent his own son and daughter as: 


., Buddhist, .missionaries . to. Sri Lanka, and 


with. the acceptance ., of Buddism by king 
Tissa of Ceylon and his people, the Singha- 


¿lese civilization. blossomed; into its golden 


age. It producėd art, dance forms, archi- 


tecture, irrigation works, city planning and 
university education with a personality of 


its own, although borrowed originally from 
India. 


;During the-2nd Cent..:B,C., the Tamils 


~ from South Indig began to attack that Cen-. 
"ter, causing-the,.people :їо move 25 miles 


away.to Polonaruwa, and as these attacks 
became . unbearable, . they finally moved 
further inward: . As the.Singhalese abando- 


nel those centers of civilization their vast 


irrigation schemes were destroyed, and 
became malarial. Thus, а separation occu- 
rred when these people settled in the very 


. northern tip of Sri Lanka known as Jaffna, 


апі confined there, were termed “Тайпа. 


. Iamils?*, ;;Therefore;. there is admittedly an 


historical animosity between the two ethnic 
groups. | 


Under British Colonial rule, the Jaffna 
Tamils had obtained approximately — 50% of 


ААА 
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the jobs:in government service although. they. 


Front (¥:U.L.F:). They shave. an- affiliated. : x 


Were only 12% of.the population." Of the.: :*terrorist group called the Tigers and Ellam 


balance-of:the jobs available, 20% went to - 
mixed races — white/brown ; ` 10% tothe : · 


British, and only 2094, remained for the 
Singhalese who constituted 7594 of -the 
population. +. :. tw 


In 1948, when independence came, the 
Jaffna Tamils demanded that 50% of 
parliamentary reprsentation be kept for them 
by nomination, although they were a 
considerahle small minority. | 


However, «with independence, . the 
Sri Lankan:leaders established a democratic 
form of-government. Both sexes were given 
adult 
held every 5 years. - They gave free education- 
from kindergarten-to the University, and 
free medical services from the cradle to the 
grave. The result was that by 1983, the 
Island had. doubled its populàtion by decrea-- 
sing the infantile mortality rate, and raising 
the longevity of life. The literacy rate rose 
from 30% ’n Colonial times to: 85%, опе 
ofthe highest in Asia, and perhaps only 
second to Soviet Asia and Japan. 


The Jaffna Tamils also tried to ‘speak 
for the Indian Tamils who have recently 


settled among the Singhalese in the rural - 


areas of Ceylon, and the Tea Estates. But 
these Indian settlers have their own social and 
political organizations to protect their rights. 


є The Jaffna Tamils, dissatisfied with the 
loss of their privileged position enjoyed 
under British rule, began a terror campaign 
in the Jaffna Peninsula under the guidance 
ofthe socalled Tamil United Liberation 


franchise, and open elections. меге · · 


Warriors, and are spread all over.the world, - 
vilifying the Singhalese majority. АП these 


-groups work in collusion and close co-opera- .'* 


tion with one another. 

Inspite'of all pressures,- the. Singhalese 
majority tried:to‘ be fair: and compassionate 
towards the Jaffna Tamils yet.they were. not 
satisfied аѕ it was a decline- of:-their former 
power and influence.. In the meantime, other 
ethnic minorities began to assert their rights 
and under such circumstances, the imposi-: 
tion af privileged class status for any one 


-ethnic group became impractical. 


The Jaffna Tamil ‚ leaders - travelled ` 


: around the. world recently, canvassing 


support for their demand to divide the ` 


.Island. . A group. of. some U.S. State ^ 
Dep't. officials who met two of the leaders . — 
. told them that they cannot give them |. 


Support to get the Island divided, and they 
pointed out that such a division of a small 
Island would cause more hardship than cure 
any problems. | 


‚ Hate begets hate. After the T.U.L.F.'s 
Tigers killed 19 soldiers with а bomb, the 
devastating riots began in September, 
causing more harm to the Tamils than to the 
Singhalese. They ignited the latent: racism 
of the Singhalese, and as one T.U.L.F. 
leader lamented, the assassination of the 19 


' governmental soldiers in Jaffna set back the 


cause of Ellam for a decade, Others felt that 
their cause—Ellam(a separate Tamil area) 
had been given a death blow as the Singhalese 
are determined not to let their country be 
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divided by the fanatical antics of an ethnic 
minority who claim 50% of the economic 
and political power of the Island. 


The ethnic conflicts that appear all over 
the South - . Asian subcontinent, 
Pakistan, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka, seem 
to be related by common economic prob- 
lems, created by the doubling of the popula- 


tion of the area without comparable econo-.' 


mic growth. This results in unemployment 


for the educated youth, for as stated before, f 
Ceylon has 85% Mera This may be a 


basic factor. 


We are glad to note that Mother India 


is ready to mediate and .reconciliate, as all - 
the ethnic groups on the Island аге all oe 


dear children. 


‘There can be permanent peace and har- 
mony on the Island, as long as all ethnic 
groups are ready to share the ioys and 


India · 


SOITOWS: of life in the Island Republic. Thus, 


any claims for privilege by any ethnic group 


` or groups should be repudiated forever, and 


racism should be replaced with brotherly 
and sisterly love. 


In the’ meantime, Sri Lankan Demo- 
cracy has withstood: her recent challenges : 
most magnificently due to her secularism and 


` her policies of social and economic justice 


for all. Even the Buddha in the 6th Cent, 
B C. favored Democratic rule over ‘despotic 
ones. The cliques of racists who had hoped 
to topple the democratically functioning 
government and install a totalitarian rule in 
the Island failed miserably, and those who 
had been looking with a faint hope of divi- 
ding the Island into two halves were also 
doomed thereby. When internationalism 
should be the rule of the day, any form of 
cancerous racism in international or even 
national affairs shovld be treated with utter 
contempt by all sections of mankind. 


—30:— 
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.THE ROLE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY AS 
"PEACEFUL TRADERS” AND THE ANGLO-MUGHAL WAR 
OF 1686—1690 


ANURADHA CHATTERJI, M.A. 


INTRODUCTION : 


. А fascinating aspect of the growth - 


and development of British power in India 
is the apparently striking difference between 


the original aims and the ultimate achieye- - 


ments of the East India Company. The 
story of the peaceful English merchants 
interested ` only in trade and commerce, 
who unwittingly laid the foundations of 
the glorious ‘British “Вај” in India, has 
been immortalized in poetry and prose, 
in fiction and recorded history. 


However, this characterization of the 
Company as a group of peaceful merchants 
interested only in trade till the mideigh- 
teenth century cannot be reconciled with 
certain events which occurred in India 
between the years 1686 and 1690, when 
troops belonging to. the East India Company 
and sanctioned by James.Il of England 
fought against the forces of the Mughal 
Emperor and those of the Nawab of 
Bengal. The final outcome of this struggle, 
which had been initiated by the English, 
was an ignominious defeat for the Company. 


° It .is the aim of this Article to 
establish that between the foundation of 
the East India Company in 1600 and the 


2 


Anglo-Mughal! War of 1686-1690, certain 
forces were at work both in India and 
in England which helped to transform 
the character of the Company: This article 
refutes the view that the Company re- 
mained a passive, inoffensive body of 
merchants, in the light of its bid for 
power in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. Since it must be agreed that the 
Company adopted no militaristic posture 
in earlier years, or even later in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, the forces 
influencing the events of 1686-1690 seem 
all the more intriguing. 


The factors leading to the events will 
be assessed from. different angles in the 
course of the article. In Chapter I, an 
account of the events will be juxtaposed 
with an over-view of the traditionally 
accepted characterization of the Company 
as a peaceful body. It must be noted 
here that this article does not attempt te 
discuss the war itself in detail; a brief 
description is included, to illustrate and 
heighten the sense of contrast between 
concept and reality, and- also because of 
later references to the main events. 


In Chapter П, the’ policies of the East 
India Company, which led to the events 


+ 
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of 1686-1690, will be examined essentially 
as reactions to various problems that the 
Company had to face both in India and 
in England. In other words, 
the reasons which impelled the Company 


to adopt aggressive policies vis-a-vis the. 


Emperor and the Nawab of Bengal? 


In Chapter III, the events will be 
viewed against the back-drop of royal 
2articipation in the affairs of the Company. 
What role did royal sanction and support 
play in the expansionist policies adopted 
by the Company ? 


CHAPTER 1 


JUXTAPOSITION : CONCEPT AND 
EVENTS 


Let this be received as a rule, that 
if you will profit, seek it at sea, and 
in quiet trade ; for without controversy, 
it is an error to affect garrisons and 
land wars in India. ; 


Sir Thomas Roe. 


The first step towards establishing a 
relationship between the traditional picture 
of the Company as an essentially peaceful 
merchant body and militant postu-e adopted 
by it in India in the years between 1686 
aad 1690 is.to define both. In other 
words, what were the assumptions which 
: constituted the popular concert of the 
Company asa group of peacefu! traders ? 
What were the actual steps taken by the 
Company in these years? 


what were . 


THE COMPANY AS PEACEFUL 


TRADERS 


The traditional idea that from its 
incorporation on December 31, 1600, the 


‘East India Company remained a peaceful 


unambitious organization till the middle of 
the eighteenth century, was often cited by 
British historians with a sense of legitimate 
pride in this achievement. Hence, Edward 


Thompson and G. T. Garratt could state : 


We went honourably, thinking it no 
shame to be merchants. But we are 
attacked as 
suppliants seeking leave to trade and 
by devious ways of treachery became 
rulers of a distracted, peaceloving, 
helpless land. Yet the miracle is not 
that commerce ultimately expanded 
into Empire, but that for such a vast 
of time we were traders and nothing 
else. Of all European interloping 
nations we were the last and most 
reluctant to draw-the sword even in 
defence.* 


The statement is interesting as it 
focuses on two assumptions about the 
English in India, the length of time which 
elapsed before the English were enticed 
by anything other than commerce, and 
the idea that all the other European 
nations present in India were initially 
more aggressive than the English Company. 
It-is interesting to note these attitudes 
in many works by historians of the period 
who believed in the traditional concept 
of the Company's role. Ramsay Мий? 
words carry the idea of'English tardiness 


a folk who came as. 
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regarding political power in India to its 
logical conclusion : ` 


The most astonishing and paradoxicai 
thing of all in regard to tbis Empire 
is that the traders who made it 
never at any time planned it or wanted 
it. They struggled against it. They 
regarded it as a burden to be avoided, 
a distraction from their true business 
of buying and selling. Their chief 
representatives in India, with few 
exceptions, shared this view. They 


went out determined пої to make 


conquests, breathing condemnations 
on their predecessors who had given 
way to the temptings of ambition. 
And then Fate took them in hand ; 
and they added provinces equal to 


European kingdoms, protesting all the : 


while quite sincerely that they could 
not help it; and shamefacedly excul- 
pating themselves from the- reproaches 
of their embarrassed masters. Never 
was Empire less the result of design 
than the British Empire of India. 


Thus, according to Muir, the reluctant | 


English were forced to take up the burden 
of Empire by the inevitable machinations 


of Fate; apart from a “few exceptions," - 


none of them ever wanted conquests in 
India. However, a glimpse at the deeds 
of those who “had given way to the 
temptings of ambition" reveals a strength 
of purpose and determination which can- 
not be lightly dismissed. 


EVENTS : 1686-1690 


In 1685, the Court of Directors of 
he Company and its Secret Committee 


. 


instructed their representatives at Surat 
and Fort St. George “to retaliate the 
injuries sustained, and the loss of their 
privileges in Bengal, by hostilities against 
the Nabob of Dacca, and the Mogul, his 
superior”. A Captain Nicholson and 
eighteen other ‘subordinate commanders 
were given royal commissions to conduct 
ships bearing six troop companies to 
Bengal, where they would be reinforced 
by men from other Company posts and 
commanded by the Agent in Bengal, Job 
Charnock. The plan was to capture the 


: important port of Chittagong and the ^ 


capital at-Dacca, as well as to arrange 


. alliances with neighboring Hindu rulers, 


such as the king of the Arakan and the 
leader of the Marathas. The Nawab was 
to be forced to restore all the old 
privileges which the Company claimed 
had been violated; and the treaty of 
peace was to be ratified by the Mughal 
Emperor Aurangzeb, the Nawab of Bengal 
and the President of the Surat Council 


.who would sign on behalf of the 


Company.? 


In 1686, the Directors reiterated their 
Intention of waging war on the Nawab 
and the Emperor, and with that end in 
view, appointed the President of the Surat 
Council, John Child, President-General 
of all the Company's posts in India, 
granting him "discretionary powers" for 
the duration of the war.^ Meanwhile, 
James JI issuéd a royal proclamation 
commanding all Englishmen who were 
in the service of any other European or 
Indian power, to *render themselves within 
three weeks after publication thereof to 
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the General апі Council at Bombay." 5 
"Those who did not comply were to be 
sent to England forcibly, there to stand 
riale ` | 


However, even before {Бе troops 
atrived in Bengal, trouble flared up between 
the Company's servants there and the 
Nawab’s men. The English were forced 
to abandon their establishment at Hughli 
and take shelter in a village they called 
Chutanuttee near the Hughli river.? The 
representatives at Bombay ard Surat 
tried to initiate discussions with the 
Marathas but without much success. The 
settlement ‘at Madras (Fort St. George) 
was too isolated to attempt any cons- 
picuous gestures against the Mughal 
Viceroy of the’ area, although troops were 
sent to Bengal.® 


In 1687, the Court of Directors tried 
further to consolidate their position in 
India. They declared that Bombay was 
to be constituted into a Regency, “and 
become the seat of the Company's gover- 
ment, or, that they might assume the 
rank of an Indian power, and, as such 
negotiate and act for the interests of 
England.” John Child, in his capacity 
as Governor-General received unlimited 
powers. 
policy of open hostility should be conti- 
nued in Bengal? 


Needless to say, events did not justify . 


the Directors' confidence. Child failed 


to negotiate treaties with the Marathas. 


and the Mughal Governor of Surat, whom 
he was trying to appease. 


- Mughal troops. 


The Directors also felt that the settlements. 


He also 


appealed for help from the.French and 
the Dutch in India, but they were more - 
than willing to profit from the misfortunes 
of the English.19 


In Bengal Charnock: managed’ to. 
arrange one truce after another with the 
Nawab’s men; but the English were 
repeatedly attacked and not allowed to 
return to most of their posts in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. Matters continued in 
this unsatisfactory fashion, and the 
Directors, angered at what they perceived 
as timidity on the part of Charnock and 
the other , servants in Bengal, dispatched 
reinforcements under a Captain Heath 
in 1687.11 | 


Despite the fact that by the time he 
arrived in Bengal Charnock had already 
negotiated what appeared to be the basis 
of a lasting peace, Heath insisted that 
he was there to carry out the original 
plan of the Directors. And so thé farce 
was played out to the bitter end: Heath 
attacked the Company's settlement at 
Balasore which had been invested by. 
This proved calamitous, 
for not only was it destruction of Company 
property, but it also provoked Aurangzeb | 
to issue a general command to all his 
Viceroys to destroy the English and their 
Only Madras and Bombay 
remained in Company hands: Patna, 
Cossimbazar and Masaulipatam were 
pillaged; and Surat, the main centre of 
Company activities in India, was invested 
by the Mughal Governor in December 
1688. John Child was now a fugitive ` 


in Bombay, ‘with a large price on his 


head.?2 
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In 1689, Child initiated the practical 
step of sending two envoys to plead for 
peace at the Mughal court. Не also 
advocated the policy of seizing any Mughal 
ship which could be boarded by the 
Company's fleet, espécially the pilgrim 
ships to Mecca, which were arrested in 
the Red Sea and Persian Gulf regions. At 
last, in February, 1690, Aurangzeb saw 
fit to granta *Phirmaund" which forgave 
the Company its misdeeds, admonished 
it never to misbehave again, demanded 


the expulsion of John Child from the. 


shores of India and imposed a fine of 
one hundred and fifty thousand rupees 
on the Company. Tha trading rights in 


Bengal were restored on payment of three: 


thousand rupees per annum.23 
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“SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF CORPORATE SECTOR IN 
INDIA-LACK OF PROPER REGULATIONS? 


DR. H. C. MEHROTRA 


DR. D. K. KULSHRESTHA 


A New chapter was added to the 


Indian corporate sector regulations, when 


the Government of India, in persuance 


of the powers conferred to it under | 


section 227 (4B) of the Indian Companies 
Act 1956, introduced 'The Manufacturing 
and other Companies (Auditor's Report) 
Order 1975'. It came. 
‘January 1, 1976 on all 
engaged in: | 
(a) Manufacturing, mining or pro- 
cessing ; | 
(b) Supplying or Rendering Services ; 
(c) Trading ; and 
(d) The business of a financing, 
investment, chit fund nidhi or 
mutual benefit societies. 


companies 


. The order is an off shoot of the 
recommendations of the Dhaftri Committee 


and has been brought in to keep pace 


with the changes in the socio-economic 
life of our country. Therefore, the order 
pointed out for the first time that there 
are some socio-economic obligations of 
the corporate sector, which should invari- 
ably be observed strictly by al companies. 


But this. order of 1975 is incomplete in.itself | 
"Dr. H. C. Mehrotra, Reader and Head, Dept. of Commerce, R.B.S. College, Agra (U. P.) 


into force since ` 


and does not state as to what these obliga- 


` tions are and how the companies should 


fulfill them. The matters to be included in 
the Auditor’s Report under this order have 
been specified in its paragraph 4. But 
there is no mention of any of the socio- 
economic activities which the companies 
should undertake and auditors should 


‘mention compliance in the Audit Reports. 


Thus, for want of any reference of the. 
socio-economic responsibilities of the 
corporate sector in the Manufacturing and 
othér Compzriies (Auditor's Report) Order, 
1975, it becomes necessary to make the 
meaning and the desirability of it clear; 
as the ultimate -object of this ‘paper is 
to make the corporate sector realise its 
socio-economic responsibilities and also. 
to suggest such lines on which the 
companies may do justice to society keeping 
in view the changes in the socio-economic 
life of the country.. 


“То be sure, business enterprises must 
discharge their economic responsibility so 
as to strengthen society and in accordance 
with society’s political and ‘ethical 
benefits”. 


*Dr, D. K. Kulshrestha, Dept. of Commerce, Hindu College, Moradabad (U. P.) 
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In the above quotation Peter Drucker 
has thrown enough light on the socio- 


economic responsibilities of the corporate . 
In an ideal democratic set up. 


sector. 
‘the performance in every sphere of 
activity—whether initiated by the Govern- 


ment or by the public itself—should be . 


finally judged by the touchstone of public 
good and acceptability. 
Corporate sector in India has distinct 
responsibilities to its various constituents 
—the Government, share holders, financial 
institufions, banks and creditors, top 
management, employees, distributors, 
traders and consumers. 


It is but natural that in a commercial 
activity—each party has its commercial 
motive to a more or less extent. The 


Government expects and gets its share’ 


in the profits of the companies in the 


form of corporate taxes and excise duty. - 


The financial institutions, banks and 
creditors get a fair return of their invest- 
ments out of the earnings of the companies 
in the form of interest on their loans 
and advances besides exercising their 


rights under the convertibility options, - 


which they may have under agreements 
with the companies to convert a part of 
thelr loans into equity. In the same way 
interests of the top management as well 
as of the employees in a company have 
been totally safe-guarded. Because of the 
clear cut provisions in the Indian Com- 
panies Ac} 1956 and the generosity of 
the Board ef Directors and that of the 
Company Law Board, the top management 
gets their due share out of the earnings 
of a company. Interests of the employees 


у 


Therefore, the . 


are protected and looked after by their 
organised strength, which enables them 


.to bave negotiated necessary settlements 


with their management. Inthe same way 
the interests of the distributors and 
traders are taken care of by elaborate 
agreements entered into on their behalf. 


Thus, it is evident from the preceding 
paragraphs that the corporate sector in 
India has to deal with some of its 


constituents —viz., the Government, finan- 


cial institutions, employees etc; under 
some rigid and specific provisions, either 
provided under the Indian Companies Act,- 
1956 or the orders and notifications issued 
by the Government of India or the 


. Company Law Board from time to time. 


The only discretion and freedom the 
Corporate sector in the country exercises 
arise when dealing with their share holders 
and the customers because the companies 
are free to vary the dividend distribution 
at their sweet will and to impose a price 
on the customers, which may be beyond 
the means of a common man in society. 
Though, the ultimate determinstion of 
price is affected by a number of factors, 
e.g.—policy of the Government in respect 
to the corporate tax, exeise duty, margins 
of profits by middlemen etc., thé com- 
panies have a fair amount of discretion 
left. to them in this regard. 

In the wbole of the commercial 
sector phrases like, ‘the, eustomer is 
supreme’ or ‘the customer is always right! ` 
are very commonly used. 15 it a lip 
sympathy to the.customer ? Yes, in actual 
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Practice, it is the customer, whose interests 
are generally overlooked or left to the 
bottom. “This practice can be very well 
noticed in the ‘pricing pattern and the 
availability of even the bare necessaries 
of life. ` 


What is the root cause of this state 
of affairs? The answer to this question 
is very simple. It is because ofthe lack 
of adequate and rigid provisions in the 
Indian Companies Act, 1956 and other 
similar enactments and notifications issued 
by the Government from time to time to 
regulate the corporate sector. It is only 
the sweet will of an enlightened manage- 


ment of a company, if it thinks and 


takes some steps to safe-guard the 
consumers’ interest in view of the satis- 
faction and convenience of the society as 
a whole. The corporate sector should 
itself realise its social responsibilities and 
come forward to share its burden by 
foregoing a small share of its profits by 
reducing the existing level of price. But 
in such a case it may be well 
that even a slight reduction in the prices 
of the products of our corporate sector 
will affect, to a more or less extent, the 
fortune of the shareholders in the form 
of lower rates of dividends because of 
consequent fall in profits, though in the 
long run they may be paid rich dividends 
by creating goodwill for the company in 
the public. 

Thus, in an economic: sense, price 
reduction may mean a slight reduction 
in the range of profits of companies, but 
in a social sense it may create highly 
desirable changes in the society by making 


argued . 


‘under some law to do so. 


the necessities of life available at a fair 
price. Besides, it will also-find an easy 
solution to inflation to some extent. 


Perhaps, for sometime, the cycle effect 
may result in a reduction in the. revenue 
to the Government out of the corporate 
taxes and excise duty. Such deliberate 
and conscious attempts by the corporate 
sector itself will bring in the revolutionary 
changes in its business outlook vis-a-vis 
its customers and society at large. 


Most of the companies should realise 
that they owe to the consumers not only 
their profits and sale but also for their 
existence, and growth and, therefore, 
natural justice demands that this debt 
should be repaid by sharing their pros- 
perity with the consumers. 


Now the question arises, can this 
type of corporate philosophy be brought 
into practice by the companies at their 
own sweet wil? Are the companies able 
to realise their social responsibilities by 
making their products available at fair 
prices without any legal binding, and are 
the managements ready to please the 
customers by sharing their prosperity with 
society ? The answer. to all these ques- , 
tions is definitely ‘no’; and there is 
hardly any evidence of the self realisation 
of the idea of the socio-economic respon- 
sibilities being observed by the corporate 
sector, unléss ihe companies are bound 
Therefore, it 
is worthwhile to suggest that through 
some appropriate amendments in the 
Indian Companies Act, 1956 and other 
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concerned enactments, prices of products 
should be determined in view of the 


socio-economic life of the country and. 


the prosperity of the corporate sector 
should be shared among both—the share 
holders as well as the eonsumers. The 
amendments, so suggested, should ensure 
the availability of the goods of better 
quality at fair price to consumers and 
tich dividends to share holders. For this 
purpose, it would be better, if the 
companies set apart funds out of their 
profits for subsidising the price of the 


.goods they produce or market, and use 


such funds to equalise the-rate of dividends 
to the shareholders, so as to do justice 
to them. 


The amendments in the Indian 
Companies Act, 1956 and other relevant 
enactments will not be of any use, unless 
the compliance of the provisions under 
such amendments by all the’ companies 
falling within their scope is examined. 
For this purpose, it is further suggested 
that the matters to be specified in the 
Auditor’s Report under the Manufacturing 
and other Companies (Auditor’s Report) 
Order, 1975 should include the socio- 
economic responsibilities to be observed 
by the corporate sector in the country. 
The auditors in their reports 
clearly mention the price pattern of the 


goods being produced or marketed by the 


Lo 


‚ company being audited. 


should | 


In brief the 
auditor’s report, as suggested, besides other 
information, should state the following : 


(a) Basis on which the price of the 
products or the cost of the services 
rendered has been determined ; 


(b) If it is fair to the consumers ; 


(c) If it will not harm the share 
holders, ie. if it is just to the 
share holders ; 


(d) If the company has been creating 
fund out of its profits to subsidise 
the price, во fixed, the verification 
of such fund ; and 


(e) A clearcut declaration by the 
auditors that the company has 
been working in view of its socio- 
economie responsibilities. 


In brief, the corporate sector in the 
country should feel that it has failed in 
securing its objects, if it fails to supply 
goods and services desired by the consumers 
at a price the consumers are willing te 
pay. But this spirit cannot be developed 
at the sweet will of the companies. It is 
only possible, if it is made a statutory 
obligation for every company to observe 
its socio-economic responsibility as dis- 


‘cussed above, and strict compliance of it 


is duly checked and mentioned by the 
auditors in the audit reports. 


A RATIONAL ANALYSIS OF INDO-SOVIET RELATIONS 


(A National Interest Model } 


DR. G. D. BHATT 


An interesting statement made by 
Mrs, Indira Gandhi while inaugurating the 
first convention of the “Friends of the 
Soviet Union" on 27th May, 1981, deserves 
attention. She said that it was wrong 
to interpret non-alignment as equidistance 
from the super powers. It may be pointed 
out that the policy of non-alignment was 
evolved to serve India’s national interest. 
The Brookings Institute in one of its 
publications has defined national interest 
as “the general and continuing ends for 
which a nation acts".? James Rosenau 


‘described the concept as “ап analytical ` 


tool, employed to describe explain ог 
evaluate the sources or the adequacy of 
a nation's foreign policy". -He further 
characterizes national interest as “an 
instrument of political action, that serves 
as a means of justifying, denouncing or 
Proposing policies".* Donald Nuechter- 
lein described national interest as “the 
perceived needs and desires of a sovereign 
state in relation to other sovereign states 
which constitute its external environment". 
He says that “it is the product of a political 
process through which the leadership ‘of 
a country arrives at a decision about 
the importance of a given external event 
to the country's well being’’.6 These 





_democracies—have always 


definitions stress the importance of national 
interest as a basis for the formulation 
of foreign policy. In this article an 
application of the concept’ of national 
interest to the actual attitude and conduct 
of U.S.A, and U.S.S.R. towards India 
has been attempted. 


` According to the National Interest 
Model the stability, security or strategic, 
economic, political and ideological or 
democratic interests constitute the main 
variables of national interest, one has to 
see as to how best the national interest 
of India is served. ; 


Scholars, academicians and specialists 
engaged in the study of India's relations 
with the United States -and the U.S.S.R. 
have often referred to words like 
“democracy and “open society” as 
common and binding threads between 
India, and the U.S.A., and "Russia's 
totalitarian and communistic system” ag 
totally antagonistic to India’s aspiration 
to develop herself as a free democratic 
society. But the reality is the other way 
round. Paradoxically the relations between 
India and U.S.A.—the world’s two largest 
been far from 


Dr. G. D. Bhatt, Department of Political Science, University of Delhi. 
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satisfactory. Although in the postwar era,. 


America pledged itself to make the world 
safe for democracy, yet the ideal, 


“democracy” could become one of the’ 


major elements of U.S. foreign policy 
only outwardly in the postwar period. 
The protection of the business interests 
of the multi-nationals and monopoly 
houses all over the world, which became 
ome of the major planks of American 
foreign policy, practically overshadowed the 
ideal "democracy" so much so that America 
Started supporting the ‘military juntas" 
engaged in crushing and vanquishing the 
democratic forces in the rest of the world. 
On the one hand, policy makers force- 
fully pleaded that their policies will be 


framed to upbold the principles of liberty . 


and freedom at the global level, on the 
other, they emphatically advanced the 
concept of national security, which “led 
them to engage in imperialistic adventures 
like that of Vietnam, Chile, El Salvador, 
Pakistan, as their primary objective. Thus 
the two objectives became so competing 
and at times so conflicting that they 
threatened India's national interest. 


On the other hand, the objective of 
the Soviet foreign policy in the postwar 
period has been strengthening of peace 
and mutual understanding all over the 
world. Its principle of peaceful co-exis- 
tence has not only. tried to avert war, 
but has also encouraged the third world 
countries to stand as a non-aligned but 
joint bulwark against the imperialistic 
and hegemonistic designs of the west 
in general and America in particular. 


Inspite of being a socialist democracy, it 
has never liked to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the liberal bourgeous democracies 
їп the third world. Not only in joint 


. communiques issued from time to time, 


but otherwise also, it has respected the 
national sovereignty and territorial integrity 
of the third world countries. It has also 
consistently fought against  racialism, 
apartheid and neocolonialism. АП these 
national objectives of Soviet foreign 
policy have suited the national interests 


of India too. 


When India liberated Goa, the 
Americans were annoyed. They described i 
as an aggression against the territory of one 
of the NATO powers. Such an approach 
on the part of America was bound to 
hurt India’s sentiments. The Soviet leaders 


` gave full support to India's action appre- 


ciating it as a successful confirmation of 
the process of national liberation struggle 
going on all over the third world from 
western colonial domination. 


Ever since India became independent, 


Pakistan has been at pains to exploit 


the Kashmir: issue to the detriment of 
India's national interests. That interested 
power has been fanning the flames of 
discontent in the Kashmir valley. Pakistan 
has been raising the bogey of self deter- 
mination for the people of Kashmir ever 
since the matter of Kashmir was takem 
to the United Nations for a just and 
amicable settlement. In a world divided 
into antagonistic power blocks, a non- 
aligned India found herself in a difficult 
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` situation. India was forced to look for 
а steady friend in the United Nations. 
No one except the Soviet Union came 
to, India’s help. Later. whenever | the 
Kashmir issue was sought to be raised, 
the Soviet Union foiled, the. attempt. in 
the Security Council, and in other inter- 
national ` forums. 
continues to. be а bone of contention 
between India and Pakistan. If experience 
is ‚апу guide, the Soviet Union can, be 
relicd upon in the future also in regard 
to the Kashmir issue. 


On the occasion of an armed conflict 
taking place between India and Pakistan 
the American approach. has never. purely 
tilted in favour of India. During the 
Indo-Pak war оЁ 1971, the Soviet Union 
offered conerete proof of. their friendship 
towards India, by offering to send their 
own naval, forces for our assistance іп 
case the US. carried out its threat of 
sending the Seventh Fleet to the Indian 
‘Ocean. This proved. once and for all the 
validity of the famous proverb, “А friend 
in need is a friend indeed". In. future 
also, it is largely believed, the Soviets will 
stand true to their word if any armed 
conflict occurs between India and 
Pakistan. 


The U.S. supply of arms to Pakistan 
has been another factor of India's be- 
friending the Soviet Union. The U.S. 
has given to Pakistan military hardware 
and sophisticated weaponary in large 
quantities, quite disproportionate to her 
size and requirements. 


` submarines : 
Even now, Kashmir 


Despite U.S. 


assurances these weapons were used against 
India in the two arms conflicts between 


. India and Pakistan. The present decision А 


of the Reagan administration to supply 
the most sophisticated fighter bombers, . 
tanks and naval hardware including latest 
to Pakistan, has further 
estranged India from the U.S.: and. made. 


- her depend all the more on Soviet help. 


Bhutto's determination to; have for 
Pakistan an Islamic bomb seems to be 
coming true. The report that Pakistan 
is going to hold a secret explosion of 
nuclear device in a remote region of China 
is a matter of deep concern for the Indian. 
government. A nuclear Pakistan will 
disturb the military balance in South Asia. 
It will start an arms race, in the Indian 
sub-continent and also the gulf area. In 
such a scenario the only rational choice 
for India would be to strengthen the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty of Peace, Friendship 
and Co-operation, and build a joint peace 
strategy for defence against the Peking- 
Pindi-U.S. collusion in the Asian sub- 
continent. 


For a country just liberated from the 
strangle-hold of colonialism and imperia- 
lism, foreign aid and’ trade are the 
principle means of fighting economic 
backwardness and poverty. While: the 
U.S. would give foreign aid ‘to’ third 
world countries like India it would attach 
strings with it and would not always 
promote self reliance and self sufficiency. 
Against this, the .U.S.S.R. stood for 
economic self sufficiency and native control 
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of tbe resources and indigenous develop- 
ment. It is the Soviet aid which has 


sustained non-alignment іп the world., 


This has been admitted by American writer 
Joseph S. Berliner. “The Soviet aid 
programme increased the attractiveness of 
neutralism for the uncommitted countries. 
The availability of Soviet aid increases 
the independence of the neutral countries 
and strengthens their bargaining power 
with the West"." 


Still another factor that has enlarged 
the gap in understanding and co-operation 


between India and America is the building: 


and expanding of the U.S. fulltime base 
at the Island Diego Garcia in Indian 
Ocean. This has endangered India’s 
security. Since itis only 1200 miles from 
Indian territory, any confrontation between 
the super powers around this Island would 
seriously interfere with Indian shipping. 
Ever since the Lusaka Declaration of 
September 1970, India has never missed 
an opportunity to press for the Indian 
Ocean being a zone of peace. The 
Soviet Union has consistently supported 
‘Indian statements. 

SUMMING UP 
| The above analysis indicates that Indo- 
Soviet relations are founded on India’s 
short term and long term national 
interest. Indo-Soviet relations have stood 
the’ test of time and have contributed to 
{ле fulfilment of the major foreign policy 
interests’ of the two countries. The rela- 
tionship’ between them 
_ principle of reciprocity and fraternal help 
at all levels. | 


follows the. 


Soon after Mr. Morarji Desai assumed 
‘office as Prime Minister fon 24. March 


71977, ‘he declared that bis! government 
.would follow a policy of “Proper” 


nons 
alignment. He also said that his governe 
ment would not wish to have any ''special" 


_ relationship. with any country, Obviously 


he had the Soviet, Union in mind when 
he made this observation ; for it is. often 
asserted that the 20 years Treaty of Peace; 
Friendship, and Co->peration between 
India and the Soviet Union signed in 
August 1971 had established “special” 
relations between the two -countries. 
Commenting on this treaty, the new Prime 
Minister said that if it meant that India 
should not have friendship with other . 
countries, then it would have to change. 
“At least we will not, act upon it in that 
manner”. 5 Again four days later addre- 
ssing the first joint session of the Sixth 
Parliament, the acting president stated 


fhat the new вотегшен would follow а 
path of "genuine" 


non-alignment. How- 
ever due to the existing circumstances 
the Janata Government soon made known 
its desire not only to maintain the 
country’s ties with the Soviet Union but 
also to strengthen them further, saying 
that these ties had stood the test of time 
and were based on enlightened national 


interest.? To clarify the position, in his 


speech in Moscow on 3rd November 1977 


during his official tour. Shri Morarji 
Desai emphasized that Indo-Soviet relations 
were “not based on personalities, or 
ideologies but on equality, national interest 
and Common, purposes".:? Atal Bihari 


‘Vajpayee the then Foreign Minister of 
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India, inspite of his Jana Sangh past, 
swore by Indo-Soviet friendship as the 
greatest insurance against any threat to 
Our territorial integrity; our defence and 
„development, +*+ 


After Mr. Rajiv Gandhi assumed office 
as Prime Minister of India there was 
speculation in the Western press that 
New Delhi will start tilting towards U.S, 
ard cooling to the Soviet Union. This 
facile assumption is based on an inadequate 
urderstanding of some of the more 
permanent features of the basis of Indian 
foreign policy. Because under the pressure 
of. global circumstances and regional 
imperative we are bound to strengthen 
Indo-Soviet relations. Prime Minister Mr. 
Rejiv  Gandhi's successful visit to the 
Soviet Union in mid-May 1985 may have 
ended American expectations of some 
dilution in Indo-Soviet relations. On 
28th May 1985 a senior Indian aide was 
quoted by the New York Times in a 
dispatch from New Delhi that it was 
“foolish” for-the West to think that the 
Prime Ministers house—cleaning and 
economic programme portended a basic 
change in outlook in regard to foreign 
policy. The aide said, “There was never 
any question of relations with the Soviet 
Union being diluted in any  way".!? 
M-. Robert А. Peck, deputy assistant 
secretary of state for near Eastern and 
South Asian affairs, said, “there is a 
broad · consensus in India on foreign 
policy in the past three decades and we 
do not expect any dramatic breakthrough 
in our relations". 


. super—power 


‘a convergence of national 


The close relations between India and 
Soviet Union does not prevent India in 
improving her relation with America. 
America should realise that Indo-Soviet 
friendship does not stand in the way of 
Indo-U.S. friendship. India’s non-aligned 
policy is not designed to put up one 
against the other or to 
achieve equidistance between the two. The 
policy is meant to judge each international. 
issue On merit. In an interview with 
Time Magazine, Prime Minister Mr. Rajiv 
Gandhi has clearly explained the attitude 
of India towards super powers. He said 
about Indo-Soviet links, “we have been 
friends for a long’ time. They (the 
Russians) have been friends when we have 
needed them, ,and there are many issues 
on which we think alike".14 Clarifying 
his position with regards to the U.S.A. 
he said, “we want to improve our relations 
in every sphere with the U.S.A. but we 
want to keep our option of individuality 
open".:9 By individuality the Prime 
Minister presumably meant the ability to 
make one’s own decision in the light of 
national interest, uninfluenced ‘by external 
pressures. Аѕ far as India is concerned its 
international relations and especially its ties 
with the super powers, are not a matter 
of cold war calculations but a product of 
interest. and 
principles. In his official friendly visit to 
the U.S.S.R. Mr. Gandhi said, “the policies 
of his government were aimed at serving 
the higher national interest".19 In his 
recent visit to Washington, in an apparent 
reference to U.S. apprehensions about 
India’s close ties with the Soviet Union, 
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Mr. Gandhi said, “опе friendship need 
not be at the cost of another. Non- 
alignment had been a positive force for 
. peace. It stood for friendship and co- 
operation with all. Any nation's identi- 


fication must include the option to steer - 


clear of bloc identification",1* On June 
19, summing up the results of his visit 
to Egypt, France, Algeria, United States 
and Switzerland Mr. Gandhi said, "India’s 
policy was not one of equidistance but 
one of non-aligned"'.1? | 


During the Prime Minister Mr.-Rajiv 
Gandhi’s five day visit to the U.S.A, 
one fact is clear so far: neither India nor 
the U.S.A. has deviated from its known 
policy positions on bilateral as well as 
international issues. The visit has not been 


able to resolve the difference between ^ 


India and U.S. on such issues as Indian 
Ocean and 
Pakistan. Americans persuaded India 
that American weapons are being given 


to Pakistan for the purpose of “limited. 


- modernisation" of Pak capabilities to deal 


with the threat from the Soviets across 
the Afghan Ботдег.19 But we are not 
'- fully convinced that. the arms being 


supplied to Pakistan ‘by the U.S. were 
"defensive" because these included naval 
weapons and consisted of *''sea-skimming 
missiles" which cannot be detected by 
radar because. of their ability to cut 
through the waves. Such arms could 
obviously not be used in the hills and 
mountains, where Pakistan  confronts 
Afghanistan. Americans have also persu- 
. aded that U.S. involvement -in South 


' nations of е ` region.?° 


' interest of India is 


sophisticated weapons to: 


Asia and the Indian Ocean was solely 
a reaction to (ће activities of the Soviet 
Union. It is not in any way directed 
against India or other ‘non-aligned 
Due to these 
statements we can not expect any improve- 
ments in Indo-U.S. relations because 
both factors directly impinge upon India’s 
security environment ^ and economic 
development. If the Americans bad hoped 
that this visit could be used for sowing 
the seeds of misunderstanding between 
India and Soviet Union, they must ‘be dis- 
appointed. It is a universal reality that 
whoever governs India has to be friendly 
with Soviet Union because the national : 
best served by the 
close friendship with the Soviet Union. 
Indo-Soviet relations are not based on 
mere sentiments but are the natural 
culmination of our peculiar historical 
circumstances, economic, strategic and 
diplomatic ‘compulsions. Hence, Indo- 
Soviet friendship is bound to be further 
strengthened, opening new vistas of 
technological and strategic co-operation. 
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Current Affairs 


CLEAR SIGNS OF DETERIORATION 
IN WORLD LABOUR SITUATION 



























The two deep recessions of tbe mid 
seventies and early eighties and the changed 
balance between social and economic 
objectives have led to a labour situation 
that is still displaying signs of deteriora- 
` бор in the industrialised and developing 
countries alike, according to the ILO’s 
. World Labour Report*. 


Many countries are trying to achieve a 
much needed economic recovery often at the 
expense of social expenditure such as social 
security, training and working conditions. 
ILO Director-General Francis Blanchard 
warns: “It would be a grave mistake to think 
that—even in times of economic stagnation 
social and labour questions should take 
second place”, Economic deyelopment, he 
adds, “is not an aim in itself but a 
means to a social end—a better life for 
all and in particular for the disadavan- 
taged”. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


The latest volume of the report notes. 


stagnating in many countries and has 
ropped in others.. Employers" organisa- 
seem to be taking a more active 
role in the public debate on economic 
and social issues. 


that membership of trade unions has been . 


An increasing number of complaints 
about violations of the Convention ор 
freedom of association are being received 
by the ILO. This instrument guarantees 
the right of workers and employers to 
set up and manage their own organisations, 
without outside interference. Violation of 
trade union rights tends to take place in 
countries where civil liberties are limited, 
often after a change in political regime 
or under a state of emergency, and ín 
many countries where collective bargain- 
ing has been restricted by the authorities 
who are on guard against the negativc 
impact of negotiated wage settlements on 


‘public expenditure, inflation and unemploy- 


ment. 


TRAINING 


Expenditure on training has dropped 


Le E . . . 
in most industrialised market economies . 


and in: many, countries of the Third World. 
It has been kept at least at previous 
Jevels in centrally planned economies where 
training programmes are being integrated 


more closely with the system of compulkory 
education. 


Governments have generally given less 
attention to vocational training for adults 
and disadvantaged groups, while they have 
put more emphasis on unemployed youth 
and training for new technologies. Ап 
enormous: training gap exists,. particularly 
in the developing countries. Given their 


D 


90 


meagre financial resources, they can reach 
',Qarger parts of the working population ` 


only by using the existing infrastructure - 


more efficiently and by developing new, 
low-cost training methods. A relatively 
mew issue for the developing countries is 
training for small-scale. enterprises. - 


_ WORKING CONDITIONS `- 


The situation on working’ conditions 
in developing countries, particularly with 
regard to safety and health, is- alarming. 
About half of the 24 developing countries 
providing sufficient data report increasing 
fatality rates, with significant rises: in 
the manufacturing . and construction 
sectors. Sketchy evidence shows that in 
‘agriculture the increased use of tractors . 


and chemicals—fertilisers, insecticides and ' 


weed-killers— provokes many, often fatal 
accidents and poses serious health threats. 


Labour inspection services, if they exist 
at all, are unable to cope with this situa- - 
tion, Even in the. industrialised market 
economies, where fatality rates generally 
decreased during the 1970s, governments 
tend to cut down on labour inspection. 
If this trend continues, more accidents may 
be expected to happen in the eighties, 
the report warns. | 


WORKING WOMEN ` 


. There is some encouraging news regard- 
ing working women. In centrally planned 
economies, the labour force participation | 
rates of women have reached their maxi- 
mum. їп the industrialised market econo- 
mies and the modern sectors of Third World 
economies, an increasing number of women 
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have found a job, in spite of the econo- 
mic recession. 


New legislation, particularly in. the 
industrialised market economies, has im- 
proved the social and economic status of 


..Working women. In the developing coun- 


tries, where literacy rates among women 
are increasing rapidly, urgent action is 
needed to improve the situation of working 
women in rural areas. . 


` А QUESTION OF PRIORITIES ` 


The basic problem underlying the 
adverse features of these trends is the 
secondary status given in many countries 
to social objectives such as full employ- 


` ment, social security for all, freedom of 
association and collective bargaining, decent | 


working conditions and access to training 
opportunities, while over the last 10 years 
economic objectives such as 
reduction of government indebtedness and 


eqilibrium on the balance of payments 


have been given priority, the report shows. 


Even though a well-functioning, growing 
economy does not guarantee the fulfilment 
of social 
important condition for attaining them. 
In fact, in some cases excessively high 
social expenditure may jeopardise the long- 


term prospects for a higher standard of: 


living, including that ofthe disadvantaged. 


‘In that case, sacrifices will have to be 


negotiated with all groups in society, aud 
borne by each according to its capacity. 


The World Labour Report does not 
make recommendations: it shows trends 


growtb, . 


objectives; it is certainly an 


pe 
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and attempts to explain them. Volume Ш i exercised their powers in the future by, 


deals with labour relations, trade unions 
and employers’ organisations, international 
labour standards, training, working condi- 
tions and women at work. Volume І, 
which was published last year, deals with 
employment, incomes and social security. 


Source : 
ILO, Geneva, 1985. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


MINEWORKERS PENSION FUND: 
INVESTMENTS MUST SECURE BEST 
RETURN FOR BENEFICIARIES : 


The Mineworkers’ Pension Scheme is 
administered by a Committee of manage- 
ment composed of. ten trustees, five 
appointed by the National Coal Board 
(NCB) and five by the National Union 
of Mineworkers (NUM). Detailed manage- 
ment of the investments of the Scheme 
is carried out on the basis of an Invest- 


ment Strategy and Business Plan. When ` 


the Plan for 1982 was submitted to the 
trustees for approval in May 1982, the 


NUM trustees refused to approve it unless | 


it was amended so as to prohibit any 
increase in overseas investment, to provide 
for withdrawal of overseas investment at 
the most opportune time, areas of invest- 
ment being in direct conflict with decisions 
of the-NUM Conference. ‘The NCB 
trustees took the view that it was the 
Committee of Management’s duty to 
manage the Fund in the best interests 
of the beneficiaries, and that it would be 
improper for them to fetter the way they 


World Labour Report, Vol. 2,- 


. tending to 
..would not be harmfulto the beneficiaries. 


imposing an embargo on са wide range 
of invesments regardless of the financial 
consequences. _ ; | 

‘In December 1983, the trustees having 
been unable to reach agreement on the 
1982 Plan, the NCB trustees applied to 


. the High Court seeking directions as to 


whether.the NCB trustees were in breach 
of their fiduciary duty in refusing to 
approve the 1982 Plan without the restric- 
tions demanded by them. 


The Court held that it was the duty 
of the trustees to exercise their power of 
investment so as to yield the ‘best return 
for the beneficiaries, and this duty was 
paramount. In considering what, invest- 
ments to’ make, they must put aside their 
own interests and views. In this case, it 
was clear that the NUM trustees were 
mainly, if not solely, actuated by a desire 
to pursue Union policy, and they were 
not putting the intérests of the beneficiaries 
first, as they ought to havevdone. They 
were adamant in their determination to 
impose the restrictions, whether сог not 
théy harmed the beneficiaries. 


The NUM trustees filed evidence 
show that the prohibitions 


and that other fund got along well enough 
without overseas investments. The Court 
pointed out that this evidence missed the 
point. Trustees must do the best they 
can for their advantage of the full range 
of investments open to them, instedd of 
resolving to narrow that range. Accord- 
ingly, the NCB. trustees were right in- 


\ 
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refusing to accept the restrictions which ` 


the NUM trustees sought to impose on 
the 1982 investment plan. 


Source: Judgement of 13 April 1984 of 
the High Court of Justice, Chan- 
cery Division in Cowan and 
others . V. Scargill end others, 
Industrial Relations Law Reports 
(London), No. 7, July 1984., 
pp. 260-271. і 


INTERNATIONAL | 


PUBLIC SERVICES INTERNATIONAL : 

2ND WORLD WOMEN'S CONFERENCE 
More than ten years have passed 
since the first 
Conference was held in Stockholm in 
1970, at a time of world-wide eco- 
nomic growth and rising incomes. 


Following the second conference which . 


‘took place in November 1984, at 
New York, Grace Hartman, Vice 


President of the Public Services Inter- 


national, highlights in the article below 

‘how the situation of womer. in public 
services has evolved over the past 
ten years, particularly in.a context 
of recession and high unemployment. 
Over 400 participants from all corners 
of the world representing 40 countries 
took part. | 


So, over а decade later, what is the 
story about women in the public services ? 
Very early in the conference the great 
differences and also the similarities facing 
women working in the public services, 
around the world became apparent. 


PSI World Women's: 


While women in the. public services 
satisfy some of the most basic needs of 
the world's population — health, education, 
child care, safety, among others—the eco- 
nomic slowdown has created cutbacks in 
public expenditure. In both industrial and 
and developing countries, public workers - 
find themselves ina position of increased’ 
pressure to provide more services with 
fewer resources. : 


At the same time, the public sector is 
becoming more female intensive according 
(to the OECD, especially in the industrial 
countries. Australia exhibited dramatic 
growth, in 1965 women held ‘one in every 
five public jobs, in 1977 they held one 
in every three. In the U. S. women have 
gone from one third ‘of government workers 
in 1950 to almost half in 1980. 


However, despite impressive progress 
at the entry level women are having | 
‘trouble breaking into middle and senior 
management. So why aren't women getting 
tothe top? At one extreme, many women 
—and some men—see blatant sexism. At 
the other extreme, many men—and some 
women —feel that women are not yet ready 
for the top jobs. In between, a large 
number of people see discrimination as 
the problem but have difficulty in counter- 
acting it. 


While the number of women in the 
public sector has increased, the gap between : 
men’s and women’s wages has not levelled 
out. It still ranges from 56% of men’s 
wages in the US to 84% in France. ` 


\ 
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Women also continue to predominate 


among - temporary and part-time workers 
with high percentages varying from 55% 
in France (1978) to 94% in the UK (1977). 
As well as being part-time these jobs are 
generally very low paid and non-union. 


A similar picture emerged when the 
Conference discussed women's roles iti 
public sector unions. Women still do not 
have access to the same opportunities as 
men to build their trade union skills. The 
message came through loud and clear that 
while the barriers faced by women are 


slowly being identified, there is still a^ 


long way to go. 


Women still do not have equal access 
to the higher levels of the union or pro- 
portional representation on decision making 
bodies. Women’s issues are not given 
priority and there. are not enough affirma- 


tive action programs to compensate for. . 
that have held: 


and overcome barriers 
women back. Participants expressed con- 


cern over the lack of women on the PSI 


‘executive and field staff. 


When dealing with barriers to equality 
one problem which reared its ugly head 


at the conference was ‘sexual harassment. 


"While certainly not a new problem for 
working women, it is an issue that is 
now being discussed more openly. ` 


What women need most, said PSI 
conference participants, is to build their 
own networks locally, nationally and inter- 
nationally. To this end, the conference 
recommended the following action by the 
PSI: 


\ 


— the establishment of a Women's 
Committee representative of tbe PSI 
membership, with appropriate technical 
support ; 


— the creation of a staff position, the 
responsibilities of which would include 
issues of special concern to women ; 


— the holding of regional meetings which 
would focus on the concerns of the 
women in the region and develop 
strategies suited to them ; 

— to encourage, through example, the 
integration of women’s specific concerns 
into all policies, practices and priori- 
‘ties ; 

— to encourage its affiliates, through 
example, to increase representation 
of women on their executive bodies, 
technical staff, and international delega- 
-tions, by actively seeking out, training 
and supporting women within the trade 
union structure. 


Source: 1.1. О. Information 


DEVELOPMENTS IN RURAL 
CHINA 


.HOW LIFE IS CHANGING FOR 


WOMEN 

The eighties have seen a dramatic rise 
in average per capita incomes in the 
Chinese countryside, bringing new prosperity 
to the majority of peasant households, 


Moreover, rural women in China now 
enjoy a new degree of control over the 
organisation of their work for a more 
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flexible working "m and they are more 
likely to receive equal pay than in the 
past, according to a recent study* published 
by the Ш.О. Indeed in an. increasing 
number of instances, peasant women сопігі-. 


tute a much greater share than men to 7 


the household income, the study says. 


These winds of change were set in 
motion in the late 1970s by the “four 
modernisations” policy which has, among 
o:her things, introduced a number of far- 
reaching rural reforms. ` 


. . These reforms include the new res- 
poasibilily system in which management 
of the land and agricultural production 
is primarily. assigned to the household, 
income is linked more directly to output 
and the expansion and diversification of 
domestic sideline production is undertaken 
on a family basis. The increase of the 
individual peasant household as the domi- 
nent unit of production has chiefly affected 
bath the organisation of women’s labour 
and the all-important 'division of labour 
within the household. 


Where both men and women are 
engaged in agricultural tasks, then in all 
probability it is the man who will decide 
the organisation of labour and distribution 
of tasks and rewards. In contrast, where 
the men are employed outside the heme 
and outside agriculture, then women have 


gained a new flexibility and control over 


the labour process. They contribute a 


major share of the household income and : 


inceed they have virtual become the 
heads of the families. 


‚ The study points out that many peasant 
women are increasingly .turning to full- 
time family-based sideline occupations 
which make use of traditional skills in 
animal husbandry and handicraft produc- 
tione lt is also a characteristic of the 
new and ‘specialised’ households, which 


‘now represent some 10 to 20 per cent ' 


of all peasant households and the richest. 
households in the countryside, that their acti- 
vities are frequently planned and managed 
by women. 


The study maintains, however, that 
more than any other single set of present 
policies, it is likely that family planning 
policies will fundamentally alter the future 
roles. of women in the family and in 
society. “Опе of the most momentous 


of the policies introduced since 1978 and ' 


far-reaching in its implications for women 
is the single-child family programme, which 
stipulates. thdt only in exceptional circum- 
stances should families have more than . 
one child." : 


Predictably, the massive government 
campaign :о popularise the one-child family 
has been more successful with urban couples 
than with peasant households, where 
children-and especially sons—are welcome 
additions to the labour force and are 
considered a form of old-age insurance. 


. By 1981, however, over half of the 
22 million couples with one child had 
taken out single-child family certificates. 


The incidence of the more extreme 
forms of violence against daughters has 
led to new and broader political campaigns 


L eee 


9 


by the góvernmentand women's organisa- 
tions against all forms of female discrimi- 
nation. 
tion as a defender and protector of women 
has been validated апа legitimised to a 
degree not hitherto possible. ; 


The study suggests that it is the bold 
and practical initiatives against these new 
‘and explicit forms of female  discrimina- 
tion and in support of equality which 
may well come to benefit mothers and 
daughters in the future. 


*Elisabeth Croll: Changing patterns of rural 
women's employment, produetion and reproduction 
in China, World Employment. Programme research 
working paper. 


ILO Information February 1985, 


à 


Source : 


.THE GIANT ON THE NILE 


(The 25th anniversary of the beginning of 
the Aswan High Dam) 


Yu. Tyssovsky writes. 


January 9, 1985‘ marked the 25th | 


anniversary of the day when President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt, along with 
honourable guésts-heads of a number of 
other Arab states, pressed the button, 
and at the construction site of the Aswan 
..high dam the first explosion was heard 


that was the beginning of the 11-уеаг : 


history of the creation of the “Wonder 
on the Nile”. 


“The Wonder on the Nile” splendidly 
fulfils its commitments before the Egyptian 
people. In 1975 -and 1977 it saved 
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The role of the Women's Federa- 


i 


Egyptian peasants from floods which 
would have disastrous , consequences. 
Electric power, generated by the giant on 
the Nile, provided an ‘impetus to the 
major sócial and economic process in the 


. land of pyramids—the electrification of 


rural areas. To date the “Jamps of Aswan” 
bave flared up in. 6,500 Egyptian villages 


' with a population of 500 and more people. 
. In the 


1982-1987 five-year period the 
electrification of thc Egyptian country 
side will be completed. ...... е 


The benefit derived by Egypt from 


. the use of the dam and the power station 


is immense. Nevertheless, under President. 
Sadat the reactionary ‘press launched a 
slanderous campaign against. the Aswan 
giant which on account of the so-called 
side: effects was charged with almost all 
misfortunes of Egypt. Of course, the dam 
bad nothing to do with these “side effects” 
and from the very beginning all sober-- 
minded Egyptians regarded the campaign 
against the dam as part of anti- Soviet 
hysteria instigated in Egypt by certain 
quarters. ........ 


а 


This year the General Information 
Agency of Egypt's Ministry of Information 
has published a.booklet “Тһе Aswan High 
Dam: Multilateral Achievements‘ which 
has refuted the attempts of the foes of 
the dam in: Egypt and abroad to question 
the undoubtful benefit brought by it to 
Egypt. The booklet has characterized the 
Aswan high dam as “а structure which 
has resulted in an all-round social and 
economic return in agriculture, industry, 
electrical engineering, the development of 
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river transport, the protection against 
‘floods, the development of. tourism and 
acme other fields.” 


~ APN 


15. 1. 1985 


‚ Issued by the Information Dept. of the 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta. 


VICIOUS CIRCLE OF EXTERNAL 
DEBTS : 


Yuri Gvozdev, APN Political analyst 
vyrites i 


-1985 promises to be: an even worse 
yeer financially than 1984 for the develo- 
ping countries. According to UN figures 
their external debts have already reached 
a гіШоп dollars and continue to grow. 


‘Mey be the loans enabled tbe world to . 


overcome its backwardness and decide its 
key social and economic problem? No, 
thez did not. It was when the debts 
weres rising the fastest that crisis sharpened 
in a number of its regions. 
America, for example, per capita gross 
natonal product has dropped by 10 per 
cen’ in the past four years. In Brazil 
the same indicator fell to the 1976 level 
and in Argentina below that of 1970. As 
the French journal ‘Economieet Politique’ 
writes, serious forecasts for the late 80s 
precict appalling resalts for the developing 
countries. And it adds: On the whole, 
the third world is facing the threat of 
continued impoverishment and real regress. 
Whet’s ше matter ? 


in Latin. 


Let us begin with the fact that the 
above-mentioned loans, which’ fascinate 
one with their magnitude, are as a rule, 
provided at huge interest rates. This is 
one of the forms of plundering the poor 
nations of the third world. Last June 
President Belisario Betancur of Colombia 
noted that in the last eight years Latin 
America had paid 173 billion dollars in 
interest alone. ` 


No, that cannot bė called aid. Here 
is what we read in the editorial head- 
lined the price of the external debt; pub- 
lished іп the- Brazilian newspaper Folha 
Di. Sao Paulo: The loans received from 
West failed to promote the country’s 
economic progress, on the contrary, they 
created conditions for its plundering and 
for the impoverishment of the masses. 
And this is written in Brazil, which is 
the biggest third world debtor (100 
bilion dollars). | 


Some of the debtor countries, pointed 
out the Indian newspaper patriot, find 
themselves on the brink of bankruptcy. .... 


Things are worsened by the fact 
that the West benefits from playing down 


prices for traditional third world commo- - ' 


dities. Thus, in `1980-83, raw material 
prices fell to the lowest level in the past 
50 years, which resulted їп tremendous 
losses for the non oil exporting developing 
nations. Add to this the profits of the 
transnational corporations which they get 
from exploiting the raw material and 
manpower resources of Asia, Africa and - 
Latin America. According to economists 


estimates, 120 billion dollars. were taken 
out of the developing world by the West 


as profits over the period 1975 to 1°83... а 


Let us come back ло the problem of .. - 


the external debts. Clearly,’ it cannot be 
resolved with new loans to repay old 
ones and interest on.them. Such financing 
is justly compared to drug taking. 
dose grows all the time and ultimately 
kills the one who cannot tbink of existing 
without it. Of course, one can negotiate 
a rescheduling of the payments, etc. but 
even that will not break the vicious circle. 


Some of the third world countries have 
come to the conclusion that they should 
insist on the West abandoning its usurer's 


interest rates, . discontinuing its practice: 
of attaching to credits strings incompatible. 
| At the same. 
time, in Batin America for instance, the 


with national independence. 


debtor countries are setting up a united 
fiont to protect their vital interests against 
the western usurer banks. 


. is given to the. search for their own 
wavs of socio-economic development, 
without outside, dictate. 

15. 1. 1985 


a 


Issued by the Information Dept. of the 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta. 


WORKERS? 


PARTICIPATION | 
IN [INDUSTRY 
H. Pais, 


(Dean, National Labour Institute, 
New Delhi) Writes. 

A feeling of participation and involve- 
ment on the part of the workers and 


‘the ‘healthy’ ‘growth of «industries: 


The. 


‘and 1977 by. unions, 
"of good intentions. . 


ment defeated: them 


Such significance ` 


‘on ` matters of common interest. 
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berter interflow of information and experience 
have ‘proved to be' of immense. value їп 
While 
the éoncept' оў participatioa is not new 
to India, the New "Scheme for Workers 


. Participation in. Industry is an attempt ai 
‘removing ^ the 


drawbacks: of ihe earlier 


schemes. 


The new scheme for Workers! Partici- 
pation ‘in Industry announced on 30th 
December 1983, has generally been welcomed. 
by managements ‘and: trade unions. This 


“reminds us of the enthusiastic reception 


accorded to the earlier. sehemes in 1975 
managements and 
experts. The Statutory Works Committees, 
the Joint’ Management Councils ‚апа the 
Schenies of 1975 and: and 1977 were full 
But. certain factors 
which exist in the Indian industrial environ- 
-".In:'order to. succeed 
where its precursors have failed, the new 
scheme must have certain. superior features - 
capable of withstanding the negative factors 
in the industrial environment. What follows 
is ah attempt to’ analyse the strength and 


weaknesses of the scheme.. 


Neither the concept, nor the practice 
of participation .is new. to this country. 
It was introduced by law as early as in 


: 1947. Scction 3 (i) of the Industrial Disputes 


Act requires setting up of Works Commi- 


` ttees as ап institution-to promote measures 
for securing and preserving amity and good 


relations between employers and workmen. 
The Works Committee is to attend to 
problems arising out of day-to-day work 


Rules 
provide for elaborate arrangements for 
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constituting the committees. Representatives 
of the workers 
theory, the Committees should have worked 
.well. In practice Works Committees have 
not functioned effectively in both public 
, and the private sectors. In almost all 
.industries, they are defunct. 


There are many reasons for this. ln 
the first place, we have many unions owing 
` allegiance to diverse political ideology work- 
, ing within the same industrial 
' ment. These unions have their own way 

of looking at things and the culture of 
the Works Committee is something which 
.does not suit their methods of operation.. 
The same can be said: of employers. 
Increasingly, the preoccupation of employers 
and trade unions in the public and private 
“sectors has been with the determination 
‘of wages. These are settled bilaterally 
through collective bargaining and sometimes 
with Government intervention. Collective 
bargaining is out of ше ambit of Works 
Committees. 


Following the second five-yeár plan 


‘document which laid stress on industrial © 


participation, the Indian Labour Conference 
of 1957 decided to push through the concept 
of joint’ management councils. There was 
however, little enthusiasm for tbe scheme 
from both unions and management....... 


The scheme announced on 30th Decem- 
ber, 1983 will be applicable to all public 
sector undertaking under Central govern- 
ment except those which will be given 
specific exemption by the ministry concerned 
in consultation with the Ministry of Labour. 
Apparently, the exemption is contemplated 
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are to be elected. In . 


establish- 


, 1985 


for industries manufacturing sensitive equip- 
ment for use in the defence industry. 


The scheme will operate at the shop 
level: and at the plant level. There is also 
a provision for introducing it at broad 
` level at a later stage. This has been left 
for the administrative ministry to do in 
consultation with the ministry of Labour. 
Following its predecessore, the’ scheme 
provides for a representative arrangement 
for participation at 


But, unlike. Works Committees, where 


representatives of workers are required to 
be elected, in the present scheme, it has! 


been left to tbe employer and the workers 
to arrive atan arrangement tbrough con- 


the shop-floor level.” 


| 


i 





sultation. 


The schéme says thàt the management 
will consult the concerned trade union 
leaders and evolve through consensus th 
mode of presentation. of workers at all 
levels of the scheme. There is equal 
representation for workers and manage 
ment at the shop-floor and plant levels 
Each side: will have five to ten member 
at each level. 





Interestingly, the notification says tha! 
in persuading union leaders to reach ¢ 
consensus, the management may poin 
out thatin the absence of such consensu 
the scheme would not be “capable o 
implementation", - Given the multiplicit 
of unions in industry in India and thei 
antagonistic postures towards each othe: 
this position is likely to make the schem 
a non-starter in a large number of establish 
ments. 


Й 
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EXPERIENCE OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


Thé experience of socialist countries, 
where the-system has sprung from ideo- 
logical considerations, although interesting 
in itself, is not na or relevant to 
Indian context. 


In any country, the quality of products 
and the productivity of workers depends 
on the management. European industry 


which had at one time gone after the © 


American management style had also to 
do serious rethinking. The main complaints 
were that professional managers lacked 
the right perspective; managers did not 
personally identify with what their compa- 
nies do; and that managers did not take 
enough interest in their people and top 
managers. and their staff have become iso- 
lated in their analytical ivory towers. 


A study of Japan's phenomenal succees 
in cornering the American small car market 
showed that the reason for Japan's success 
was not just gas mileage. Itis the effort 
put in by each and every worker to 
achieve product excellence. Japanese small 
car$ excel in quality of fits and finishes, 
mouldings that match, doors that don't 
sag, materials that look good and wear 
well, flawless paint jobs. The results are 
evident im their reputation for reliability, 
borne out by a lower rate of warranty 
claims. What is exceptional with Japanese 
industry , and particularly the Japanese 
worker is that he identifies himself totally 
with the product of his company. 


SOME LOOPHOLES 


It 's quite clear that the most compelling ` 
reason for participation all over the world 


“ming disadvantage alone, 


is to achieve product excellence which alone 
ensures the survival of the company in 
the competitive businees. This is one area 
where the Indian scheme will suffer from 
serious disadvantage. Large industrial 
public sector units like Coal India, SAIL 
and BHEL are virtually monopolies and 
do not have to compete for survival. , The 
urge to excel inthe produce requires total 
identification with the produce. Most 
workers in large public sector industry do 
not know what the final product of their . 
company is. In such. a situation it is 
difficult for the worker to take pride in 
the product and ensure quality. 


There is ii the lack of compulsion 
to stay in the competitive market, Shop 
level workers in the steel industry do not 
know that their industry is making losses. 


‘In the present.system it is too much to 


expect an ordinary worker to know why 
his company is making losses. Informa- 


' tion does not flow down adequately. In 


any case his employment i is not threatened, 

Promotion according to a scale and system 

is assured and wages are revised upwards ` 
by as much as 20 per cent. every four 
years even while the company is losing. 


_In referring to the failure of Works 
Committess, mention has been made of 
the existence of a large number of trade 
unions of different affiliations in the same 
establishment. Because of this overwhel- 
it would have 
been desirable to have direct participation 
át shop level. The very rationale of 
participation, is to get every worker in- 
volved. The work group has to be a 
primary participation unit as it provides 
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a continuing. opportunity for. direct partie 
cipation between- the supervisor and ‘the | 
group of. employees for whom he is Tes- 


ponsible. ` 


же i 


DIF FERENT. PHASES 


?' The three basic iprócesses of participa- 2 
joint decision | 
making and :delegation ‘of authority backed ` 
by provision:rof; information, can occur in 
the. work: group, ; Every member of. the 


tton namely; consultation, 


group ‘should be involved both individually 
*and collectively. 


A ; representative arrangement. is ad- 
mittedly in line with the general Indian 
industria! ethos which presumes that the 
ordinary. workers 
leader knows.everything.. Such an arrange- 
ment is likely to undermine the „very 
foundation of the: scheme right from the 
start and is likely, to, suffer from . all 
disadvantages which have, plagued the Works 
` Committees, -Joint Management : Councils 
, aod. the .1975, and,1977 schemes in Indian 
industry.for nearly four. decades, . At would, 


therefore; Бе worthwhile, to- replace ` this - 


part of the programme with direct parti- 


cipation .of. all.workers at the primary 


pariicipation level. 
BO 26 4 ia Js. a 
"Direct - participation, may, Чаке | many 
‘forms. butț;:tọ;be. really. meaningful to ‘each 
and every:employee, it must. include ,provi- 
‘gion: of all information related to his job, 
"consultation about .changes hat, may, affect 
“him ‘and. personal involvement. in. the deci- 
Hon making process at his own evel. 


— Courtesy PIB 


Чыл йн». ` TU 
* 


| Sourse : Boletin of ilio ASWI Nov ^84. 
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TRIBAL SURVIVAL IN THE 


‘CHITTAGONG HILL TRACTS OF. 


BANGLADESH* 


М: Q. Zaman; ^ 


Department of Political ‘Science; ` 


University of Rajshahi, Bangladesh, writes . 


_, This paper reviews the backdrop of 
ihe ` Present situation in the Chittagong: Hill 
Tracts. 
since the commissioning’ of ‘the Kaptai 
Hydro-Electric Project in: 


issues relevant to the current 


early 1961. 


lt is argued that: crisis. stemmed .. 
primarily from the socio-economic. problems, 


integrational problems have been examined: . 


Some policy suggestions are: offered here: 
to assist in the development of an enlightened | 


tribal policy which has become an imme- 


Bangladesh is to enjoy the fruits of 
development as equal citizens of the country. 


I EARLY LAISSEZ FAIRE POLICY 
А recent cross-national study of tribal 

policy observed that "official attitudes and 

policies of governments háve- been basically 


, uniform throughout thé world over the 


past 150 years, and have been overwhel- 
mingly disastrous for the tribal peoples 
and onesidedly beneficial for ES 
civilization" (Bodley 1975 : 166).. is, 


however, my dutv as а séholar'and mie 
„tọ review ‘the process by which’ the present 


tribal ‘policy came to be, to assess- its 


‚ * This is a ' slightly "revised ‘version: ofca 


paper ‘submitted at tlie ‘seminar -0 
Tribal Culture of Bangladesh held at the 
| Institute of Bangladesh ` ‘Studies, Univer. 
sity of Rajshahi,. March: 28-30; 1940 


. diate necessity if the tribal ' population `of: | 
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effects, and to suggest how these might 
be.ameliorated on a policy level and in 


concrete action to achieve a more humane -» 


For, itis my hope that Bangladesh 
in her. infancy а 


policy. 
should „become even 
society in which ` 
justice for all. 


есерй to the latest agate: Bang- 
"Jadesh has almost 0. ‚62 million tribal people 
(Government of Bangladesh 1981 


ES 


there is a measure of ^ 


: 46). 


who are mostly scattered in the districts. 


of Dinajpur, Rajshahi, Tangail, Mymen- 
singh, Sylhet, Patuakhali and Barisal. 
There is, however, a significal concentra- 
tion in the ‘Chittagong Hill 
(hereafter C H T), and it is upon the 
peoples of that area that this paper will 
principally focus. The CHT tribal people 
are made up of more that 12 ethnic 
groups which have lived in the interior 
uplands for several hundred years as 
‘near-soverignities’, Extension of outside 
government apparatus to them dates 
back only about 100 years (see. Chowdhury 
etal. 1979 : 28), but even after Pakistan's 
independence in 1947 government control 
was confined to merely locating individuals 
assumed to be tribal chiefs and obtaining 
their marks on official records transferring 
tribal Sovercigaity to the state. 


1I. A SHIFT IN POLICY ТО MAXIMIZE 


‘ECONOMIC RETURNS ^ 
(a) Kaptai hydro-electric project, ‘new 


economic and settlement policies. 


In the 1960s the Pakistan, governments 
` „policy toward the CHT shifted dramati- 


H 


Tracts. 


` саПу.іп two ways. 


Chakma _ people. 


. of these Chakma, 


had to. change. residence ‘due to 
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The first. of these 
was encouraged by western aid-giving | 
countries (with their own historic sins of 
tribal oppression to account for) which . 
stressed economic growth. especially large | 
capital intensive projects, most especially | 
industrial ones; certainly policies that | 
benefitted the industrial ‘and economic , 
elites of the country óver all other persons E 
and consideration. It was against the 
backdrop. of this perspective that the 
Kaptai Hydro-Electric Project was under- 
taken- with funding from the USAID in, 
1960. For, however great the contribution 
of the Kaptai to running the factories and 
air-conditioners of the elites.in Chittagong 
and increasingly within’ the CHT. itself, 
it. was a.major catastrophe for the tribal 
peoples of the CHT, especially for. the, 
: The Kaptai, project 
initially created an artificial’: lake which, 


. '*. 3, inundated 253 sq. miles, 50,000 acres 


of settled. cultivable land which is about 
40%. of:-the districts cultivable area. 
Finally, more than 100,000 persons, 90% 
were ‘displaced, and 
never. adequately rehabilitated’ (Almut 
May 1981: 225). It is therefore, not 
surprising. that the Chakmas' are bitter 
about; .being so suddenly inundated by 


: industrial society.. One survey conducted 


among ‚the .. Chakmas reported that 69% 
-felt that. the Dami created food and financial 
: problems. for them, 89% said that they 


inunda- 
‘tion, 87% faced problems due to change 
“of residence," 69% complained of inadequate 
government MED for: re-settlement, 58% 


эз E 
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were distressed that they had no scopes for 
ешэіоутепі at the Kaptai project, and 
93% felt that the economic condition of 
the tribal people had been better before 
the Kaptai Dam was constructed (Chow: 
CA et al. 1979 : 127). i 


Not only did the then East Pakistan 


Government fail to work out an adequate. 


and comprehensive programme for the 
"rehabilitation of the affected people’, it 


added insult to injury by a huge study | 


published in 1966 which suggested: (i) 
tha. the Chakmas were in effect the cause 
of :heir own troubles because of their in- 
` efficient means of cultivation and (ii) that a 
whclesale movement of outsiders into the 
CHT was justified in the "name of 
economic efficiency (Webb 1966 ; 3229-32)... 
The Team worked for two years, from 
1964-66, with helicopters, aerial photo- 
. graphs, electronic computers. They con- 
cluced that however well shifting cultiva- 


J.: The Government of East Pakistan had 


adopted а rehabilitation programme 
worth US $ 51 million to relocate- and 
resettle the uprooted tribals; only 
. $26 million was actually spent for 
` the purpose (see Kamaluddin 19802). 
Further, the local administration. was 


not geared to rise to the demands ' 


of such a relocation programme. The 
Bengali population who were up- 


rooted due to the commissioning of . 


the Dam received special attention. 
For a story of the relocation 
programme see Sopher (1968). Also, 
see Paul (1981). 


tion may ; have been attuned to the 
environment in the past, today it "can 
no longer be tolerated" (Webb" 1966: 
3232). The team decided that the hill 
tribes should allow their lands to be 
used primarily for production of forest 
products for the benefit of national 
economy, because it is not well suited 
for large scale cash cropping. The report 
left the tribal people no alternative but. 
to assimilate into the national economy. 

„И is realized that a whole system of 
cutus and an age old way of life 
cannot be changed overnight, but change 
is a must, and quickly. The time is 
opportune. The maps and -basic data have 
been collected for an integrated develop- 
ment toward optimum land use" (Webb, 
1966 : 3232). 


About the same time of the publication 
of the report there was a shift in 
Government policy, which formerly had 


_ Put severe restrictions on the settlement 


of non-tribal in the CHT. Under the 
new settlement policy favouring the non- 
tribal entry into the CHT, Bengali people 
from the plains got some of the best 
lands in the CHT, and the displaced jhum 
(Slash and burn) cultivators were given 
very slight attention. (see Wolfgang, May 
1981 : 220). 


(b) A shift in government policy to “pre: 
venting insurrection”. a: 


Considering the tremendous disruption 


of tribal life resulting from the Kaptai Dam 
and the great influx of plains Bengali 
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"people into the CHT as settlers to 
work on new projects and to establish 
new business and industry; it ‘is not 
surprising . that the tribals began to put 
some resistance. 
ses to this resistance (the second significant 
shift in policy) was increasingly repressive ; 
instead of regarding the actions of the 
tribals as a natural reaction to the 
invasion of their territory the tendency 
seemed most often to be to see the 
 resistence as а  "'communist-inspired" 


guerrilla’ activity spilling over the border ' 


from neighbouring Burma and India... 


III. THE SITUATION SINCE BANGLA- 
DESH INDEPENDENCE IN 1971 


The above situation was inherited by 
Bangladesh at the time of her Indepen- 
dence in 1971. Given the freshness and 
intensity of struggle fór her own autonomy, 
right to self-rule, right to educate in her 


own language, and freedom from domina- 


tion by outsiders, it is striking that successive 


political regimes in Bangladesh have proved ` 


to be less responsive іп some of those 
areas in cases of tribal ethnic minorities. 


For, surely, even though Bangladesh did | 


not initiate the oppressive policies in the 
CHT, the policies are still being оше 
by successive governments. 


Against this background the major 


concern of the government with the ‘loyalty’ ` 


of the hillmen seems out of balance. If 


the government expects CHT tribals to ` 


accept national integration, then they must 
offer some redress for the wrongs done 


The government respon- 


to them during the Pakistani rule. Other- 
wise, they might remain angry, restive and 
ready for insurrection under any leadership 
offered to them...It is difficult to believe 
that a comprehensive programme addressed 
to the genuine grievances of tribesmen 
would be any more expensive, and the 
result would also be a positive gain for 
the whole country. Moreover, it is perhaps 
only such a policy that will dispose the 
tribesmen to Bangladeshi nationhood. Such 
a policy will require that tribal interest 
be placed ahead of non-locals and that 
some protective legislation for tribals be 
combined, with some form of indirect 
rule to ensure the preservation of tribal 
cultural autonomy. It is only under such 
terms that the CHT tribesmen are likely 


‘to accept national integration, i 


v. THE MEANING OF INTEGRATION. 


. In the light of our foregoing discussion, 
what does national integration mean? 
Myron Weiner (1963 : 36) defines national 
integration as '*...... the absence of divisive 
movements that would balkanise the nation 
and presence of attitudes throughout the 
society that give preferenee to national 


and public interests as distinct from political . 
` interest." 


It implies a sense of belonging, 
a feeling of togetherness among the seg- 


ments of a citizenry... 


” 


(a) Tribal view of integration. 


The tribal view of national integration 
ranges from the extreme of ‘near-indepen- 
dence’ to the moderate demand for protec- 
ting traditional tribal rights... The deploy- 
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' Gent of huge armed ‘personnel and the 
тершаг unreported losses and casualties, 
zan only suggest: the extent of the move- 
ment in the CHT?. Fortunately, it is 
still felt by some tribemen that extremism 


could be stopped if the threats to the. 


existence of their culture and identities 


were removed, and scopes given to them. 


io flourish and expand. It then appears 
to be futile to try to ‘accomplish the 
process of integration through ‘military 
repression, not to speak of the ‘resulting 
Joss to the nation of the spirit and vitality 
of perhaps the most distinctive cultural 
терїоп in Bangladésh. ' 


(b) Goverment attempts to integrate CHT 
tribesmen.. 3 ссе 


It was' not until the appointment of 
a Süperintendént of the. Hill Tribes 
in 1860 that the British colonial govern- 
ment began to interfere with the adminis- 
tration of the Hill Tracts (See Hutchinson 
1978, reprint). Before that the whole 
CHT was administered by two hill chiefs, 
Chakma and Bohmong, assisted by а 
“number of subordinate village headmen 
(karbari) ` Later, in 1881, the Bengal 
government divided the CHT ‘into three 
.administrative circles—namely, Chakma, 
Bohmong and Mogh Circles with кава. 


3. Тһе, casualties on both sides аге SUD 


reported in the press. However somé 
reports and articles on the current 


situation in the CHT came out recently. | 


See  Kalamuddin (19805), Montu 


(1980b), and Islam (1982). 


4 


quarters at Rangamati, 
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Bandarban aad 
Ramgarh, respectively. This was done to 
facilitate revenue collection. For all practi- 
cal purposes the chiefs or village headmen 
remained the real administrators of their 
respective circles. . 
throughout the colonial era and” upto 1960, 


This system continued : 


when the institution of Basic Democracies - 


-was introduced all over in Pakistan, in- 


cluding tribal areas. Tribal people were 


then for the first time incorporated into 


the broader frame work of the national 
political system (for more, see ‘Chowdhury 
1979) 


replaced by a system of Union Parishad 
(Council). The Parishad now represents 
the civil administration is still performed 
by the tribal chiefs and their subordinate 
village кашек 


V. SOME ISSUES | RELEVANT TO 
INTEGRATION 


There аге. several socio-cultural and 


“economic issues which are real obstacles 


to the integration of the CHT tribesmen. 
They are considered below. 


First is the nature of the educational 
system which has been a stumbling block 


.to tribal. integration all ‘over the world, 


as Bodley observed: “In many countries 
schooling has been the prime coercive 
instrument of cultural modification and has 


"^ proven to be'a highly effective means of 


destroying self-esteem, fostering new needs 
creating dissatisfaction and generally dis 
tupting traditional cultures ...... But eve 


] 


| 


Basic Democracies were abandoned Ё 
_ after the 1971 war of Independence and 


EE 


more imoortantly,. schooling conflicts with 
the basic education that children gain ‘from 
participation in their own culture “(1975 : 
122). This is true of the educational 
process (aiming at cultural modification) 
in the CHT also ., The medium of instruc- 
tion, as in other areas in Bangladesh. i« 
` Bangla. Tribal people who use their own 
language in their homes find it difficult 
to begin education with Bangla as medium 
of instruction. Consequently very few 
tribals finish even primary level education. 
A recent. study reports that the percentage 
of students completing primary education 
in the CHT is the lowest in all of 
Bangladesh (See Qadir etal 1978). This 
means that the percentage of drop-outs 


in the. CHT is the highest in the. country. ` 
The Bangla medium of instruction, among - 


others, contributes to such failures. 


Each tribe inthe CHT is a linguistic. 


group. and has its own dialect. Three of 
these groups. (Chakma, Moghs, and Tripura 
which together form.the bulk of the people) 
have written languages. Provisions for the 
use of their own language at least in the 
early years. in school should both reduce 
drop-outs. and help to preserve their own 
cultural identity. Bangla of course, should 
continue as second language from.second 
or third grade... — 


Secondly, in these ‘traditional tribal 
cultures land is considered to be botha 
means of earning. a living and part of a 
way of life shared by all tribals. There- 
fore, any tribal land in theory could be 


yi 
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considered totally inalienable... The ownér- 
ship of land afüoüg these peoplé aré not 
private, father, land belongs to the village 
community. All families have only the right 
to use it (usutruct). Decisions concerning 
land use requirements of individual tribal 
families are taken by the village community. 
No one can buy or sell land ; it can only 
be based out to tribal people at a fixed 
rent. · “cially, however, lands in the CHT 
ате: consiaered' state’ propérty...Govern- 
ment policy towards tribal lands radically 
‘changed in the 1960s. Permanent. forests 
were then established along: with rubber 
plantations within which jhum cultivation 
was greatly restricted. At the same time 
40% of the -best agricultural land in the 
CHT was inundated by the’ Kaptai Dam, 
and the Pakistani’ government began to 
allow the purchase of land by Bengali 
plainsmen which formerly had not been 
possible (see Wolfgang Mey 1978-202). 


Since 1971, the Bangladesh govenment 
‘has continued that policy. As a resulta 
huge Bengali population (now about 200,000) 
bas pushed into the CHT in recent years, 
like an army of occupation, making Bengalis 
‘more numerous than any single tribal 
group in the CHT*. Bengalis now own 
“ the best agricultural lands, hold top 


administrative, commercial and business 
A recent study estimates that the 
‘percentage of increase of non-tribal 
‘within the CHT over the period of 
1951-74 -has been- over 125%. See 
Tslam (1982). | 
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positions. All shops in the bazzar (market 
place) , are. run by Bengali- businessmen 


and traders: from other districts of Bangla- . 


desh. Not a single hillmen will be found 
throughout the Hill Tracts running any 
shops in the bazzar" (Dewan: 1979: 7). 
Twenty years ago tribals were literally 


lords of the land in the CHT, free to. 


live according to their traditional way of 
life with almost no interference. Within 
the last two well-remembered decades they 
have become not only a-minority in their 
own ancient homeland, but a depressed 
and impoverished lower, stratum, often 
servants of those.who have taken away 
their lands...If government policy is ins- 
tituted now to protect the remaining land 
still under tribal control from the deprada- 
tions. of land speculaters (for 
centuries-old techniques 
. match). ‘Something may still be preserved 
of one of. the most unique and charming 
ways of life ever developed not only in 
the subcontinent but in the world. 


Finally, one of the greatest. injustices 
committed in the CHT over the last twenty 
years has been that. those very tribes- 
men who have been squeezed off this land 
and made into an impoverished lower 
class to make way for the. modernization 


and , industrialization of the area have been - 


almost totally excluded from the jobs that 
modernization and industrialization have 
produced. The number of tribals working 
in the Hydro-electric plant, paper mills, 


plywood factory and other industries esta- . 


blished within the region ‘is negligible. 


_ force of these industries. 


. VI. ASSESSMENT 
whose. 


tribals are no 


‘missed as an 
‘hope that I have succeeded, for I feel 


1979 : 7). 


. There is no training programme to prepare 


the tribals to become part of the work 

Bengalis are - 
brought to manage new enterprises, and 
they in turn .'impórt' Bengali workers 
from outside... ` 


‘If the government does not expect the 
tribals to powerfully resent the encroach- 
ment of factories into their former domain 
then. they must take unusual measures 
to recruit: large numbers of tribals within 
the industries of CHT, including quotas: 
that will make tribals the majority of 
the workforce in any newly established 
industrial concerns.. 


AND POLICY 


SUGGESTIONS 

I have sought in this paper to present 
the issues that I have come to under- 
stand ‘them аз objectively as possible, in : 
the hope of reaching the minds of the 
policy-makers and not simply being dis- 
alarmist. I can only 


that the issues must be given top national 
priority. A. К. Dewan, from .a much 
deeper study than my own, has concluded 
that “With the emergence of Bangladesh 
this district (CHT) has become one of 
the serious trouble spots in South Asia. 
The problem, is similar to the Naga 
and Mizo movements in Eastern India, 
the Kurds in Iran and Iraq, the Erithrean 
movement in Ethiopia, and similar move- 
ments throughodt . the world" (Dewan 


In the present situation Bangladesh, - 


government has 
the: CHT: (i) 
submergence of her tribal cultures within 
the dominant Bengali culture through the 
blatant extermination policies, popularly 
known as ‘‘detribalization”, or (ii) it can 
genuinely provide the policy and conditions 
under which traditional tribal 
is possible... 


only two options for 


It is still not too late to implement 
policies that can establish national loyalties 


without: eliminating tribal cultures and, 


ignoring their traditional rights. Such 


a policy of ‘unity in diversity’ could stop. 


the current rebellion in the CHT, by 
dealing with the issues that have 
created them... 


A tribal policy which aims at preserving 
traditional tribal rights and autonomy has 
become an immediate necessity... 


VII. POSTSCRIPT, DECEMBER $, 1983 


When I presented this paper in March 
1930, many colleagues .of mine were 


critical to some “radical proposals” 
` contained. herein. However, since then, 
reports of  intermitten armed clashes 


between the tribal rebels and Bangladesh 
armed forces have appeared over the past 
three years only reínforcing my earlier 
contention. According to one source: 
"Life. has become militarised in the entire 
district of Chittagong Hill Tracts. with 
the members of the armed forces contro- 
ling its civil administration and tribal 


it may aim for total 


autonomy 


~ г" "OURRENT AFFAIRS: а in 02 


insurgents frantically trying to perpetuate 
their influence in the dense forest areas 
in the interior of the district” (Montu 
1980а : 3) 


А renewed attempt is now underway 
to overcome this crisis. The present 
military government, in an effort to create 
the right atmosphere for the resolution 
of this long-standing crisis, has declared а 
general amnesty for the rebel tribals with a 
promise to honourably rehabilitate . them 
in the society...The following. measures 
have been taken to expedite the pace of 
economic and social development in the 
CHT: : 


(i) Industrial units in the CHT area 
employing 500 ог more persons 
wil have a: minimum of 309% of 
the employed from among the tribals. 
Those having 100 to 500 employees 
"wil be required to have at least 
40%, aad the tribals will constitute 
50% if industrial units’ employing 
them have 25 to 100 workers. 

(ii) One to five percent of categories 
of posts in government organizations 
will be reserved for the tribals... 


(iii) Arrangement for all kinds of 
vocational training for the tribals 
will be made by the Ministry of 
Labour and Manpower... 


7. For more on the hostilities and the 


extent of both human «and materia! 
‘losses, see Montu (1980b), Kamaluddin 
(1950a, 1980b), Samad and Majumder ' 
(1980) and Zaman (1982). 
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- (iv) To encourage higher education 


(у) 


among the tribals, seats will- be 
reserved in engineering- and liberal 


universities, · medical colleges: and : 


polytechnical institutes. Financially 
handicapped students . will . receive 


stipends and scholarships through - 


the CHT Development Board at 
the rate of 200 students a year. 


The CHF will receive special bud- 
getary allocgtions for accelerated 
development of the area to overcome 

the present economic backwardness. 


/ 


The СИТ will be divided into 
several ‘“‘special economic zones" 
to bring about integration among 
tribals and. non-tribals. 


(vi} A committee under the Ministry of 


Law and Land Reforms has been 
set up to. report ‘on the situation 
in the CHT and to make recom-- 
mendations to modify the 1900 
Regulations to make them serve the 
present day needs of the tribal 
area in the changed; context (Alam 


1983.: 1). 
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THE SLAVE 
BY SITA DEVI 


Shashadhar came punctually in the even- 
ing. Sarama was sitting in, their room, her 
mother was in the kitchen. 
sitting alone in the dark ?" the young man 
asked as he entered. | 


. “Please sit down," said Sarama getting 
up. “I shall go and bring the lamp from the 
other room," her voice sounded full of tears. 


“You need not be in such a hurry," said 
. Shashadhar. “Ореп the window, and we 
shall get enough light from the street lamp.” 


Sarama opened the window wide. 
Shashadhar drew up the broken armless chair 
and sat down. “I am going away fora few 
years,” he said, “but you must not neglect 
your studies. I shall write to you by every 
mail. It would have been much better, if I 
could have taken you along too. But I am 
powerless now. I shall try next time. You 
. can take any books you like from the library. 
I shall leave instructions with the librarian." 


Sarama sat silent without answering. 
Shashadhar bent down close to her facé and 
exclaimed, “What is Sarama? Are you 
` crying ?" | 


Sarama turned away her face and wept 


*Why are you ' 


` otherwise. 


openly. Shashadhar did not know how to 
comfort her. They knew each other's heart, 
but their hands were tied. 


“Don’t upset me like this on the eve of 
my departure," said Shashadhar at last, 
stroking her hair. “You know I am not 
free now, else I would have arranged matters 
Won't you be patient for a 
couple of years ?" 


Sarama nodded in assent, Her mother 
was calling her from the kitchen and she had 
to go away. 


Shashadhar had his dinner. Sarama's 
mother pointed out every dish cooked by 
Sarama. Then she signed to Sarama to go 
away. She went obediently. 


Then her mother came to real business, 
“Му dear boy," she said, “You have trai- 
ned up the girl according to :your own 
inclination. Would you now desert her ?" 


Shashadhar was not prepared for such 
plain speaking. Не remained silent for a 
while, Sarama's mother spoke again, ‘е 
hardly dare to say it, but all along we had 
been placing all our hopes on you." 
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“I am not free now to do as I like,” said 
Sha-hadher at last. “Iam going with the 
helr of borrowed money. Let me come 
back, then I shall try my best to do my 
duty to everyone.” 


Sarama's mother had to remain content 


with tais. 
wee: 


Time flowed on. 'Sarama drudged the 
whoE day, but the evenings she wanted for 
herself. She sat by the open window and 
studisd by.the help of the street lamp. 
When her teacher was there, she. had never 
showa so much diligence. Her mother 
would frequently remark, **You have finish- 
ed ca-tloads of books. Had you been a boy 


insteed of a girl, this might have stood you. 


in gcod- stead. Still, an educated girl 
receives certain recognition nowadays, Let's 
see." \ 

Shashadhar wrote frequently, but 


Saranza-was not permitted to геру to them. 
She was unmarried and she was poor. This 
might be enough to give her a bad name. 
So Sarama’s mother wrote to Shashadhar 
insteac. Only the address was in Sarama’s 
handwriting. 


Й 


Оле evening, Sarama's father returned 
from.otffice much before his time." He gave 


a couple of rupees to his wife and said, - 


*Make some refréshments ready and tell 
Sarama to dress up. Some people are com- 
ing to :ee her." 

Sarama's mother was taken aback. 
*Whats the use of.that ?" she asked. 





Shashadhar sailed away the next. 


\ 


А 


. Said one of the gentlemen., 


'time. 
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“Did. not Shashadhar say that he would do 
his duty by our girl? What would. he think.. 
if he heard about these things ?” 


.Sarama's father flew into a rage. 
“What’s the value of his words ?' he shou- 
ted. “Бо you know that his father has 
settled his: marriage’. with: Keshab Mallik’s 
daughter ?" 


Sarama's mother was thunderstruck: 
She had never expected this. “What a sly: 
man P’ she murmured at last. “Не did take 
me in completely." She then went in search ` 


of Sarama. 
But Sarama proved refractory. “Why 
do you torture'me like this 2” she said. “I 


cannot go and stand. before strangers and let 
them stare at. me.” 


Her mother began to abuse her. She 
told her daughter with.a wealth of detail that 
Shashadhar was a great liar and fraud. She 
pulled out Sarama forcibly and began to do 
her hair, pouring out vituperations all..the 
But even she failed to dress up 
Sarama in borrowed plumes. She received 
her mother's blows and abuses in silence, 
but remained adamant. 


Late in the evening, two old gentlemen 
appeared and Sarama was taken before 
them. They asked a few questions. which 
were answered. by Sarama’s father on her 
behalf. Sarama: remained mute. 


*Shelooks a bit older than sixteen," 
“Didn’t you say, 
her age was sixteen ?" 


( To be continued ) 


Indian and Foreign .Periodicals 


*POLITICAL SCIENCE'S RESPON- 


SIBILITY TO THE COMMUNITY : 
A PROMISE FULFILLED ү” 


WILLIAM N. CASSELLA Writes 


I have been struck by the fact that around 
the turn of the century, when political scien- 
ce had not assumed independent departmen- 
tal status in most universities, political 
scientists were stressing the importance of 
instruction in American governmental insti- 


tutions at all levels of formal education. In. 


1903, John Fairlie expressed concern not 
only for adequate instruction in American 
government, including states and localities in 
the courses for advanced students, but also 
“for the main body of undergraduates—it is 
- not too much to say that every college 
graduate should be enabled to exercise his 
rights of citizenship with a larger knowledge 
and broader understanding of their 
significance...... an’ 


As the discipline of political science has 
become well established, it unquestionably 
has provided a more sophisticated under- 
standing of the behavior of politicians and 
political institutions. However, there is a 
serious question as to the extent of its influen- 
ce on such behavior, particularly in local 


and state government. Cities, counties апд. 


states, as fields of study, were stepchildren 
of the discipline, except for those who were 
' training public administration professionals. 
Further, there was a tendency for the profess- 
ion to be insular and devote but limited 


energies to communicating insights developed 
by its research to the practitioners of politics 
and to undergraduate students. Students 
in the specialized professions which 
actually deliver the services of government 
have seemed too often untouched by those 
who could have provided them with an 
understanding of the basics of representative 
government in America. The splendid 
isolation and strident absolutism of many 
functional specialists have been allowed to 
distort the system. Some call them the 
“vertical functionalautocracies.” Certainly 
political scientists have been aware of this 
phenomenon, but that awareness has not 
been reflected conspicuously in the develop- 


. ment of academic courses designed to increa- 


se understanding of American federalism on 
the-part of those outside the discipline. 


Without question, the almost rote-like 
quality of much early instruction in American 
government and in the rights and responsibi- 
lities of citizenship turned off both teachers 
and students. “Сіуісѕ,”. in a traditional 
sense, was not d respectable subject of scho- 
larship. Itis understandable why scholars 


^wanted to move into more creative fields. 


Ironically, right at the time when government 
was becoming more and more central to the 
lives of' all citizens: with more programs, 
more regulations, and most conspicuously, 
more dollars spent, there seemed to be less, 


` rather than more, áttention being paid to 


the fundamentals of structure and process. 
State and local governments were becoming 
major actors in-the increasingly intergovern- 


1. National Municipal League Conference on Good City Government (Detroit/Ann Azbor, 


April 1903) 


S 
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mentalized system, but these pervasive syste- 
mic changes seemed to escape academic 
attention, at least in its outreach beyond the 
discipline itself. ‚ 


This TE ofa responsibility to pro- 
vide general understanding of our govern- 
nental system comes ata time when many 
studies confirm that fundamental changes 
are occurring in American politics. Опе 
study suggests that the conclusion of these 
studies can be captured in three: themes— 
political alienation, atomization and overload.2 


The study saw that : 
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rising alienation is evidenced in the grow- . 


ing suspicion with which political leaders 
are regarded, as well as declining levels 
of participation at the ballot box and 
allegiance to the major political parties. 
Drametic changes in the- political climate 
over the past 20 years have brought the 
nation to what some have described as the 
most severe crisis in civic morale and trust 
in our history." 3 


Atomization refers to the increasing divi- 
sion of political authority and influence, 
particularly the rapid increase in the num- 
ber and strength of special interest lobbies 
and а concomitant decline іп the impor- 
tance of overarching political institutions : 
the political parties, the Presidency, and 
the Congressional leadership. All of these 
trends,.in the view of concerned observers, 
spell out a weakening of American mass 


democracy and an О of oppor-: 


2. Ù. s. Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 


^ 
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tunities for effective participation by the 
average citizen...... 


Overload......is apparent in both the rising 

‘number of decisions and the chorus of 

demands which confront...... policymakers. 

As the sphere of governmental activity has 

expanded, the growing ‘pressures have 

nearly overwhelmed every major institu- 
tion......... AS governmental responsibilities , 
grow, so has the belief that government is 

but tenuously accountable to the public it 

serves. 


The overload permeates the entire system..... 


I fear I have departed from ту assign- 
ment to view academic political science from , 
the perspective of cities and their special 
needs. Actually their most pressing need is 
a better understanding. of how they fit into 
the system, their relations with the states 
and the federal government, how they Сал 
determine what they should do and 
what they should not do, Political Science 
can provide this understanding if it makes 
a conscious effort to speak to those who 
actually are-the policymakers and service 
deliverers. Also, I would like to see more 
personal participation by political scientists 
in the process. I am reminded that the 
father of this Department, James Wilford 
Garner, had time (or took time) to serve 
for several terms a$ a member of the Urbana 
City Council and still become: president of 
the American Political Science Association 
and a leading scholar in international Jaw. 


The Federal Role in the 


Federal System : The Dynamics of Growth- Agenda for American Federalism (1981), p 829 
3. National Civic Review (November 1979), p526. 
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Ox we might recall John Fairlie's service as 
director of the landmark Illinois Economy 
and Efficiency Commission which was 
created by Governor Frank O. Lowden 
and which put this state in the 
lead of executive reorganization at the time 
of World War. Equally impressive is the 
service record of Charles Merriam, among 
the all-time political science greats, who 
served as a Chicago alderman, as candidate 
for mayor and as a member of the Presi- 
dents Commission on Administrative 
Management, which set the pattern for the 
Executive Office of the President. Some of 
your present Department members have 
made important contributions. Sam Gove, 
for example,’ has served on innumerable 
state commissions and chaired many of 
them. 


Political science, as a profession, should 
give more recognition to actual public ser- 
vice in elective and appointive office, on ad 
hoc commissions, in organized citizen effor- 
ts'and in political parties. Also, there is 
a need to give special recognition to those 
who go the distance in conveying an under- 
standing of our political system to the gene- 
ral student, to those outside the profession, 


to those who will assume the responsibilites ' 


of public office, 
generally... 


and Чо the electorate 


Source: Extract from keynote, address of 
* W. N. Cassélla, Executive Direc- 

- tor, National Municipal League 

75th Anniversary Sessions of the 
Department of Political Science 
University of Illinois 

at Urbana—Champaign. 1981 
Published 1984. 


EDUCATION— 
A BRIDGE TO THE 
FUTURE . 


PENCHO CHERNAEV WRITES 
(Editor-in-Chief of Teachers' Cause 
newspaper) 


“Bulgarian education is at present under- 
going various interesting dynamic changes. 


. These are linked up with the demands of the 


revolution in science and technology, mature 
socialism and the further democratization of 
educational guidance and management. 


The Bulgarian education will enter the 
21st century. - What is the present situation, 
what stage has been reached in the transfor- 
mation of education? To 'answer this 
question we should bear in mind the main 
features of the educational reform. The 
school has: a three level structure with a 
twelve-year education course and a starting 
age of 6. АП young people in Bulgaria will go 


. through it and all those who graduate will 


have, apart from а certificate of secondary 
education, references on their vocational 
training. 


lr this five years a considerable amount 
of work has been done to establish solid 
foundations for reform. The first stage is pre- 
school education. The number of kinder- 
gartens was expanded, much construction 
work was carried out, teaching staff qualifica- 
tions and facilities were improved, a new 
educational programme was introduced and a 
new department for child teachers with 
higher education was opened at Rofia Univer- 
sity. Now practically all children entering ` 
their first year at school have attended 
kindergartens, the greatest attention being 
paid to future six-year-old pupils. 


. The 1981/2 academic year saw the intro- 
duction of a new system of education for the 


first to third year. The length of education 


in the first course was reduced from four to 


LÀ 
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three years. Teaching is done on a very 
much improved material and didactic basis, 


end there are now conditions for full catering . 


vf schoolchildren, varied extra-curricular 
zctivities, games and rest. The doubts and 
zeservattons some parents had about their 
` children’s ability to learn properly at the age 
of six gradually dissipated. The observations 
. end studies carried out by teachers, doctors 
and scientists show that the youngest pupils 
are developing well and that there is no 
room for apprehension. The transition to 
starting school at the age of six is being 
made gradually, depending on whether the 
necessary facilities and conditions already 
exist or not. This year 42 percent of six- 


year-old children attended school. The new.' 


educational system applied in the first іо the 
third year stimulates child development and 
h«l»s children’s gifts and abilities to be disco- 
vered and developed on time 
Changes were also made in the: teaching 
programmes of the fourth to eighth years. 
Vocational and polytechnical training has in- 
creased, the schoolchildren gain a better 
knowledge of the world around them, and 
their career guidance and orientation is 
improved. i 
Since the educational reform is not a 
single action but a continual process with a 
twelve year cycle, what was known as the 
transitional period was introduced to meet 
up with some of the urgent requirements of 
the times. This affects mainly the tenth and 
eleventh forms of the secondary polytechnical 
school’ and the first and second, years of 
` technical and vocational colleges. Here the 
changes are at their most radical. The айп 
is to bring general, vocational апа technical 
education closer together. New subjects have 
beer introduced such as technical drawing, 





mechanics and car construction, the basics of 
Socialist production, morality and law, the 


-'basics of aesthetics, society and the indi- 


vidual. | Ў 

The most salient feature of the transiti- 
onal period is that for the first time all young 
people will go over to general vocational 
training. For eleventh-form pupils a qualita- 
tively new unit was formed—the vocational 
teaching complexes. There are 450 of them 
in the country dealing in 108 widely. profiled 
professions and 202 spécial subjects for 
training operating staff. After successfully 
completing the first stage of training in che 
complexes, 33,000 high school students are 
now doing their vocational subject in plants, 
factories, enterprises, cobperative farms, 
shops and thc services. Under the conditions 
of real production and having independent 
working. places, supervised by the best 
workers and tutors they learn their chosen 
profession and make products" for the 
market. 

This certainly is not learning or produc- 
tion game, buta real, concrete fusion bet- 
ween learning and work. Young people will 
graduate from school not just with a certifi- . 
cate of education, but with an acquired pro- 
fessional skill too. This gives them both 
confidence aud an assurance that they will 
better be able to find their place in life. Every 
one of them сап continue his studies in a 
higher educational institution, but at the 


same time he is sure that he will be able to 
show what he is capable of and become a 
fullfledgei member of society. Socialist 
organizations and  ecónomic enterprises 
provide all the necessary jobs, and the work 
forces are prepared io accept them readily 
among their ranks. 


NEWS FROM BULGARIA 
January—1985 


Source : 
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REQUIEM TO THE MURDERED 
CHILDREN | 


. VLADIMIR’ MOLCHANOV Writes 


The owner of a small inn in Munich 
where I stayed for several days said to me: 
“So many years have gone by. There had 
been so much suffering and sorrow. Why 
remember ? Why speak of it to your children 
and grandchildren? Troubled times have 
set in and you keep harping about the past. 

. You are only upsetting. yourself and embit- 
tering your younger generation..." It was 
not the first time I heard such- opinions voi- 
ced in West Germany and each time I 
thought that those who will read about it a 
hundred years from now will want to know 
„the truth. Alexander Hertzen, the Russian 
writer and critic of the 19th century, once 
said that the more we know about the past, 
the better we understand the present ; the dee- 
per we analyze the meaning of what went on 
before, the better we understand the mean- 
ing of the future, and turning round to look 
behind us we move forward. In this sense 
it is very instructive to look back. 


The Nazi paper *Volkischer Beobachter" 
wrote in the autumn of 1944 : *"The German 
soldier is kind-hearted by nature. 
who have observed how our soldiers treat 
children in Oslo or Paris, Belgrade or 
Athens, all agree that you will not find 
anyone more decent anywhere." 


June 1977. А ceremony of thé .re-inter- 
ment of the remains of-Nazi victims is taking 
place in the Carpathian village of Urich a 
hundred kilometres from the city of Lvov. 
Practically the entire population. of Urich 


x 
* 


^] watched 


Those . 


were shot in the first months of the war and 
now.the remains are being reburied in a new 
grave. The remains of severa] hundred peo- 
ple have carefully been placed in thirty co- 
fins. The twenty-three larger coffins are 
covered with red cloth while the seven smal- 


‘ler ones are lined with sky-blue material. 


The forensic medical experts that work in 
Urich found the remains of ninety children 
among the victims. Several days in а row 
this horrible exhumation. 


- That was when J heard something that 
the normal mind is incapable of accepting, 
namely, the mass shooting of children in 
Lvov during the occupation. Of the 43,775 
children who went to school in 1941, only 
21,850 lived to see- the year 1944. People 
who survived the occupation of Lvov told me 
of the atrocities of 5$ Obersturm-Fuehrer 
Gustav Willhaus, Commandant of Yanovsky 
death сатр............. 


My work as journalist took me to the 
Ukraine, Latvia and Lithuania where I 
searched for evidence and facts regarding 
the massacre of children during the war. 


Riga, autumn, 1944. The fascist inva- 
ders are beating a retreat from Latvian 
territory. Soldiers break into’ children's 
homes, nurseries and homes, They snatch 
voungsters and take them to the Riga porr 
waere they put them in the coal hatches of 
ships going to Germany. Infants are snat- 
ched from their mothers’ embrace. There 
isa shattering scene of farewell A girl 
being dragged together with the others, into 
a lorry, calls out to her mother: “Don’t 
cry, mama, don't cry !" 
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The fórcible round-up of children wàs 
the last nazi crime on Latvian territory. 
Some time later, the Republic's extraordinary 
commission which investigated nazi atrocities 
stated that during the forty months of the 


cccüpation of Latvia the fascists and their 


benchmen from among the Latvian traitors 
Dankers, Bangersky and Primanis delibera- 


tely liquidated 35,476 children on -the terri- ` 


tory of the Republic. - 


Sixteen kilometres out of Riga there is 
a narrow path leading to a large clearing in 
the wood. There isa heavy silence hanging 
over the place. The huge barracks and 
kilometres of rusty barbed wire are no longer 
there, yet the horrible words...... Salaspils 
Death Camp......remain. It is the place 
wiere 7,000 Soviet childrén were put to 


From the téstimony of E.K. Saliums, a 
former prisoner; “Тһе nazis mercilessly 
killed Soviet children in the Salaspils camp. 
They gave them injections of some liquid 
which caused death through diarrhea. They 
gave children poisoned porridge and coffee 
which killed a hundred and fifty youngsters 
every day," ......... 


Forensic medical experts analyzed some 
of the ‘children’s remains in the Salaspils 
wood and discovered traces of arsenic in 
some cases. 


Another vicious crime committed 
against children in Salaspils was pumping 
out their blood. With a food ration that 
consisted of a hundred grammes of substitute 
bread and 500 grammes of watery soup a 
day, children were used as blood donors 
for German hospitals. 





_ laughed and sad ‘in Russian :, 


From che . testimony of. Natasha 
Lemeshonok, 10,a former Salaspils camp 
inmate : “We were lined up. I was holding 
Аппа in my arms. When it was my turn, 
the doctor tock her from me and put her on 
the table, Thken he stuck a needle into my 
arm. When the glass tube was full, he let 
me go and started to take my little sistez’s 
blood. I began to cry and scream again. 
Borya, Zhenya, and Shura cried too, We 
were sorry for our sister. The doctor looked 


. at us and said something. We did not undez- 


the soldier standing nearby 
"The doctor 
says to stop crying. The little girl will die 
anyway. At least she will be of ‘some use.’ 
I remember that we went to have our. blood 
taken four times a week, Soon Anna died 
in the barrack. All our arms were covered 
with needle pricks We were ill and dizzy. 
Boys and girls were dying every day.” 


stand, but 


Thirty—three former prisoners confirmed 
that blood was systematically taken from the 
children : It has been established that the 
nazis took from 159-200 cubic centimetres 
of blood each time. | 


In his report N. Shvernik, Chairman of 
the State Extraordinary Commission for the 
Investigation of Nazi Atrocities on Occupied 
Territory, wrote: “According to the forensic 
medicine commission, upto 3,500 litres of 
blood were taken from children in the 
Salaspils camp," ......... 


. ‘Sometimes zhe ecthanasia of sick Soviet 
children was carried out with the thelp of 
other methods. 
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The town of Aglona, the Latvian SSR, 
August 22, 1941, I will cite, word for word, 
a document written by Pavel Indrikov, a 
semi-literate criminal, later sentenced to 
death : “Оп August 22, 1941 all the prisoners 
were summoned before «unrise. Т was detai- 
led to the group of men who were to shoot 
imbecile children, sick and healthy, who had 
been brought from the town of Dvinsk and 
quartered at the Aglona school, They 


screamed in heart-rending voices begging for · 


mercy, but they were all shot, all 700 
youngsters." 


Their number is countless...all those 
who were just beginning to live. 


Kerch. Two hundred and forty—fiye. 


schoolchildren were liquidated оп. order: 
from the German commandant, -The hungry 
children were given coffee 
containing poison, 


Pavlovsk, the Leningrad region. Three 
hundred and eightyseven children between 
the ages of 3 and 13 were starved to death. 
They were given 28 grammes of substitute 
bread a day. Those who begged the nazis 
for.food were shot on the spot. - 


The village of'Mikhailovka, Dneprope- 
trovsk .region, One hundred and twenty- 
eight wards of a children's home .were 
brutally maimed and then shot.......... 


` When Soviet army -men entered the 
concentration camp on the. outskirts of 
Kaunas Aerodrome they found the following 
words written on the walls of the barracks : 


' Vijyanagara poete.ses. 


and cakes. 


“Let the whole world know, апа remém- 
ber to avenge our innocent children.; Women 
of the world, remember and understand the 
brutality of what happened to our innocent 
children in the 20th century.” 


Issued by the Information Dept, of 
the USSR Consulate - General in 
Calcutta 21-2-85 


THE VOICE OF FEMALE POETS 
FROM VIJAYANAGARA 


JULEE H.-HIEBERT Writes 


Let,us consider the Sanskrit kavyas of 
What kind of histo- 
rical. questions can be asked of Sanskrit 
kavya ? According to one of the first poetic 
theorists, Dandin, kavya preserves the lives 
of famous kings long after they are dead. He 
also says the themes .of poetry should be 
derived from historical.tradition. (Kavyadarsa 
1.5;1.15). In fact kavya is Indian history, 


© which is a strange concept, at least for the 


Westerner, who may see kavya at first. glance 
as mythological, hyperbolic, and often 
fantastical and outrageous. It seems impor- 


. tant to ask, what does history mean in the 


context .of Sanskrit literature? And the 


grander question of what does history mean 
to Indians ? 


One angle of inquiry into this is offered 
by some rather unknown historians, the 
queen/courtesan poetesses from the Vijayan- 
agara Period, Because their kavyas are about 
historical people, of whom records survive 
in the Vijaynagara archives, we are.given the 
chance to see how these women. interpret 

history in the very act of creating kavya. 
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. Poetesses are very uncommon in Sanskrit. 
Itissignificant that the majority of them 
lived ia South India during the Vijayanagara 
time period. Ifeela brief introduction to 
the poetesses is in order. 


= 


At present Гат aware of three kavyas 
and one. campu by four different women, 
probably all queens, but possibly courtesans 
among them. The earliest chronologically is 


Gangadevi, 14th A. D,, whose focus is King. 


Kempana, followed by Tirumalamba, 16th 
A. D., who wrote about King Narasimha 
and Acyuta Deva Raya, 
bhadramba and Madhuravani, 

"writers on King Raghunatha. 


17th A. D., 
Although 


proof is not available, it can be defended that ` 


the works were composed Бу women. 
‘Remabhadramba’s poem devotes two 
chapters to the women in Raghunatha’s 
court and their artistic talents. Madhuravani 


takes the timè to explain exactly how she ` 


acquired her name. ‘Sweet Speech’, and how 
she was chosen among several qualified 
we-nen to compose her poem. ` Furthermore 
the poetesses proclaim their mastery over 


Sanskrit in the poems’ prologues and ` colo- — 


pions ; perhaps to counter the doubts of 
readers who knew they were women, for 


probably then, as now, Sanskrit was thought - 


to 5e primarily the domain of male writers. 
This brief introduction to the poetesses aside, 
the question is raised : What do the voices of 
the poetesses tell us about the Indian concept 
of nistory as seen through kavya ? 


It is interesting to note that most of the 
events Dandin includes as essential to good 


kavya are included in the poems of the . 
Vijayanagara poetesses and in the’ travelog- | 
ues of those foreigners who toured Vijayana- - 


and finally Rama-, 


gara : descriptions of cities, seas, mountains, - 
seasons, tours, battles, and the bero's glori- ' 
es and amours. If anything can be drawn 
from their shared concerns and interests it is 
the fact that what makes good reading, and 
eventually good history are poignant places, 
events and people.  (Kavyadarsa 1.16-19). 
One place especially poignant to kavya, to. 
history, is the battlefield. Pre-battle prepa- 
rations as described by historians, such as 
the Vijayanagara poetesses, may be contra- 
sted to begin to understand what history 
means in kavya and consequently in India 
before the modern era. | 


Saletore discusses methods of encour- ` 
aging warriors before the battle, culling his 
information from the accounts of various 


‘travelogues. He says . “From the Muhamma- 
. dan standpoint the Brahmans appealed to the 


baser instincts of the soldiers, confirming the ` 
hatred of the latter for the enemy by depic- 
ting them as destroyers of temples, images 
and cows," ` (p. 446-447. Vol I) 


What does the poetess Gangadevi have 
tosay concerning the very same subject? 
First, instead of the Brahmins: encouraging 
the warriors, in our poem it is a goddess who ` 
encourages the king. The goddess says : 


“Ilam so sad to see the temples of the 
South with their wooden doors eaten away 
by termites, their mandapas overgrown with 


' grasses and weeds, their sanctum sanctorums 


demolished. And 


that’s not the end 


of it. °° ; (8.4) 


Tt used fo be that the temples were filled 
with the sounds of drum beats, now they are 
filled with a cacaphony of horrible jackal 
howls. (8,5) 
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The South was a place . where. Brahmin: 


neighborhoods resounded with Vedic chants. 


and with:the fragrance-of-sacrifices, bat now 


itis filled with lionine:. roars. of drunken f 


smell of roasting 


(8.7) 


Tuluskas. and the 
meat. 


Palace courtyards опбе cool with drops 


of invigorating sandalwater are stained now: 


with.the tears of imprisoned Brahmins. (8.11) 


The ‘Tamrapani’s waters, once white 
with.the the sandalpaste from ladies. breasts, 
are now red with the blood of cows slain by 


enemies. (8.13) 


There's no wealth-on: earth. Indra 
doesn't shower anymore. Anyone who's. 
left alive:by the Yavanas is: taken away by, 
Yama. (8.14) 


Knowledge has vanished. Polity dissol- 
ved. Righteous stories’ stopped: Character. 
lost. Duties abandoned: Nobility: passed. 
Only one thing is glorified here and that’s 
Kali Yuga, what else ? (3.16) 


After.she had told the king about the 
frightful behaviour of the Yavanas,. despised 
by . everyone, suddenly she produced. a. 
magical sword. (8.18) 


Gangadevi's history is not so different 
from Saletore’s in the essential areas she 
mentions, but her history is definite'y 
imbued with a divine ambiance that is totally 
lacking in Saletore. 


'Saletore tells of another form of encou- 
ragement: “The third- feature of the 
Vijayanagara army was~the encouragement 
given:to the soldiers. bythe king- who’ presen- 


ted to. them.. precious. ornaments and 
bestowed:on themrthe unique: distinction of 
receiving betel leaf. and” nut :atithe royal 
hands—on the eve of: a: great: conflict, the 
king gave costly: ргеѕепіѕ. іо the generals and 
soldiers." (p. 447. Vol. 1) 


The exchange in Gangadevi's poem again 
is.imbued with sacred- significance.. The 
Sword, a gift from Agastya, is given to king 
by this goddess in much the same way the 
king gave precious gifts to his soldiers be- 


‘fore battle, as recounted..by Saletore: The 


interesting thing is, where as Saletore may 
suggest the'saored significance behind various 


- goings.on the kingdom Gangadevi visualizes 


and confirms the actual presence of the sac- 
геа in: the-.kingdom. Сап we.say one is 
more historicalithan the other? Both have 
given us a: history that-is in-many ways simi- 
lar; "but: wecmay.be:tempted to call the:kavya 
unrealistic at first glance. It is" descriptions 
like.Gangadevi's-that have led to::the unfor- 
tunate claim that there are- по · historians in 
ancient through Medieaval India:, This is 


.nottrtie.. There were plenty of historians. 


Their'history was a combination of mytho- 
logical and mundane truth. In many ways 
their concept of history may be more realis- 
tic than what we could call а: “Scientific” 
concept of history, because it makes accomo- 
dations for the-inexpressible aspects of his- 
torical characters. Indian history as seen 
through kavya gives us  multi-dimensional 
people by including facts about their Charac- 
ters drawn from: both myth and history. 


` I will conclude with опе" more example 
from kavya from: history. . In’ this ‘example 
it is not tlie similarity of description that is 
significant, «but - the- total~ effect: produced 
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from reading the historians and the poetess' 
account. Itis fascinating. to see how two 
areas ostensibly unrelated, history and poetry, 


can work together in creating pictures of ' 


history that are neither pure fiction nor dry 
fact. Once again the battlefield provides 
а very vivid stage on which to witness the 
manner іп which.a Western traveller views 
the existence of women on the field, and the 
manner in which the Vijayanagara poetess 
Tirumalamba views the actual battle, most 
probably from first-hand experience.. Saletore 
says : “One particular feature of the camp 
which struck the foreign witnesses as remar- 


kable was the presence of the public women . 


inthe army. There is n» denying the fact 
that these formed an indispensable element 
in the Vijayanagara camp. ` Nuniz's remarks 
are confirmed by the other Portuguese trave- 
Iler Barbosa, who gives us the reason why 
they were taken to the front. with ап account 
of the manner in which the monarchs started 
their Campaigns." . In order that these may 
nottake to flight he directs large pay io be 


given to all, in the first place, to the enchanting ` 


single women who are numerous, and who 
do not fight, but their lovers fight for love 
‚ of them very vigorously." (р. 454 Vol. 1) 


How might such a battle look through 
the poetess’ eye? Tirumalamba describes the 
moments before the final defeat of the Cola 
king Narasimha : : 


That king Narasimha, scattering all the 
warriors on top his lofty elephant, with a 
volley of arrows, like Surya sitting on the 
Eastern mountain scattering darkness with 
his rays,. violently attacked the Cola king: 
who came héad on showering arrows all like 
Siva attacked Jalandhara, .Rama, Ravana. 


: Tt was hard to watch chose two ; their anger 


was so fierce, Both trying to stake a victory 
claim, fighting each other with all sorts of 
unimaginable weapons. (verse 42). 


Their elephants mashed trunks and 
struck tusk while their bells rang and. fire 
spark ignited between their blows, stirring 
fury as the fierce battle brewed. (verse 43). 


In the same way Guha split the Kraunca 
mountain with his sakti; so Narasimha let 
loose his dart that pierced that lofty brow of 
the Cola king's elephent, as it ran full speed 
towards him, its. golden bells clanging. | 


A flood of blood mixed with pearls from 
the elephánt's broken brow silently announ- 
ced the sun of the Cola king's mighty arms 
had set, like evening sky full of stars. 


As the elephant stumbled, its knees 
akimbo, its eyes now shut, ignoring the jabs 
from the goad, hig tongue lolling back and 
forth, Narasimha incarnate, seized the Cola 
king like Garuda a serpent, like a lion siezes 
the elephant and the deer, an elephant a 
prisoner. : 


True or Fals?: Did this battle really 
take place in such a manner? Whatever the 


- answer, it is still history, for kavya is history, 


asit is literature, as it is mythology, and . 
perhaps many other things as well. To 
‘begin to understand what kavya, can tell us 


‘about the Indian conception of history, at 
' least history as perceived from the ancient 


through Medieval times, we have to envision 
both historical and mythological truth as ' 
offering a united reality in the poetesses’ 
visions. In. their time myth. and history 


` were both “‘scientifically” true ; there was 


no separation between them. With the 
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poetesses' visions, noless true than visions 


we take from the history, we may read in: 


Saletore, we can see history in kavyg as a 
multi-dimensional conception that seeks to 
encompass the many facets of poignant peo- 
ple, places and events. The kavya of the 
Vijayanagara queens spark several questions. 
Iwouldlike to leave you with this one: 
was history really a neglected study in India 
before modern times, or infact, was history 
perhaps a more exciting and living enterprise 
than it is even today ? 


Source: The Quaterly : 


Jouinal of the Mythic 
Society Jan-June 1985 


BUDDHISM AND WORLD 
CULTURE | 
LATIKA LAHIRI writes 


The cultural aspect of a religion which ` 


is closely related to human life and which. is 
' historically and sociologically applicable to 

a society is the outstanding significant part 

of a religion. | | 


Culture has been defined in’ various 


ways by different social scientists. American 
anthropologist Henry S. Coon defined 
culture as the “Sum total of things people 
do as a result of having been so taught’’.2 


Indian culture took its teaching from 
Buddhism which is extraordinary, long lived 
and widespread, flourished in different parts 
of the world enriching their culture several 
centuries before' the birth of Christ. The 
ancient civilisation апа culture of two an- 
cient giants— India and China have been 
preserved even to-day and claimed not to 
have fundamentally changed for many thou- 


sands of years. India and China have in 
fact, the oldest cultural traditions in the 
world. 


The Asian continent with its variety of 
culture and. wealth of civilisation made a 
tremendous impact on world history....The 
Culture was Buddhist culture—the *teachings 
of Buddhism’. “Asian culture is a complex 
fabric of lifé woven by many different strands 
of which the Indian—Chinese are most 
prominent".? Indian Buddhism brought into 
being great creative forces ' which expressed 
themselves through literature, philosophy, 
art and architecture апа became dominant 
media of Indian culture in Central Asia and 


‘East Asia. 


Buddha’s ‘Dhamma’ or way of life ora 


` way of self-culture whereby one could bring 


cessation of sorrows, was welcomed by the 


rich and the poor alike. ' 


Buddhism throve in India as a religion 
ofthe people. The universal equality, com- 
passion, benevolance, charity, Buddha’s 
exemplary moral life exercised almost a 
magical effect on the minds of men. Buddhi- 
sm in the first place is a religion of humanity 
and this idea conquered the heart of all with- 
out any distinction between caste and creed, 
The fundamentalprinciple of the Buddhist 
ethics led to an attitude of 'compassion and 
this should be the genesis of our social life. 


The peak period of Buddhism in India is 
the era of the Mauryan King Asoka (B.C. 
269-232). His glorious reign saw the religion 
spread far and wide beyond the limits of 
India. His mission led to the foundation of 
closer relation between the Greeks and the 
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north-west frontier of India. The govern- 
ment that settled down in Bactria came to 
India and adopted Indian culture. They also 
саггізӣ the tales. of Indian wisdom and 
culture across the frontier of the barbarian. 
central Asian hords and from there to China. 
The Kushanas of India also played an impor- 
tantrole in thc dissemmination of Indian 
culture since the beginning of the Christian 


era. Inlessthan three hundred years, the . 


polizy of Internationalism started by Asoka 
reached his culmination. ` ; 


The Chinese Chronicles give an impre- 
ssion of the wide range of commercial and 
diplomatic-relations carried on not only in 
Central Asia, even as far as West Asia. The 
resclt of this contact is well illustrated by the 
impressive achievements of Chinese art and 
civilisation. - BE 


Between the 3rd to the 8th century the 
foreign immigrants, traders, merchants 
entered into"China through the trade routes 
better known as Silk-road, with exotic arti- 
cles of daily use, luxury goods and. other 
commodities. Along. with them the Indian 
ani Central Asian monk-scholars, missióna- 
ries carried to China luggages full of Buddhi- 
st sacred scriptures and some of the famous 


motifs, icons which they claimed to be the : 


true replica of the originals. But it is the 
reports of some of the Chinese pilgrims which 
ccnstitute the rich sources of knowledge 
about life in oases and of the sacred places of 


Buddhist interest in India where temples and , 


monasteries bustling with activities filled the 
political, social, economic and cultural con- 
text. The famous Chinese pilgrims travelled 
ic India between 400 A.D. to 700, this was 
the decisive significance for the development 


+ 


of Buddhist art in Central Asia and China. 


‘ After t the-spread of Buddhism і in China, 

а great portion of the. higher intellectual 
gentry and artistic genius of the Chinese 
people had been engrossingly devoted to the 
translation, discourses and interpretation of 
Buddhist Sutras, building, and sculpturing. 
the world famous images, temples and mon- 
asteries. The artistic genius of the Chinese 
people can be seen’ in abundance in the 
Buddhist cave temples. It is the impact of. 
everlasting Baddhist culture of India. A 


rare specimen of such creative forces which 


found-expression in Chinese art and of great 
historical singificance are the rock-cut temples 
at Tun-juang Yun-Kang, Lo-yana and Mai- 


' Chi. “The introduction of Brddhism into 


China, was one of the greatest events in 
Chinese history and since it’s coming, it "has 
been a major factor in Chinese civilisation, 
exercising particular influence on religión, 
philosophy, _art and literature. 3 


Buddliist sculpture probably Sc 
Buddhist architecture according to some. 
Buddhist -art historians*. But we have 
fleeting reference of a Pagoda which was 
constructed by the patronage of the Han 
emperor Ming-ti for the first two Indian 


‘monks Kasyapa Matanga and Dharmaranya. 


This is the earliest reference of a Buddhist 
Pagoda, rockcut architecture started about 
three hundred years later. The earliest refe- 
rence of a Chinese image of Gandhara type 
is dated 338 A. D. The Buddha images were 
placed in shrines till the temples and mona- 
stries were constructed. With the coming of 
Buddhism in China, cave temples .were conti- 
nuosly hewn out of rocks by human labour. 


. The Chinese orthodox and folk form ef 
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tombs were combined together resulting in 


the creation of most significant and glorious . 


style of cave-art. All the caves from famous 
places of Sin-Kiang in the west to Kansi, 
Sze Ch'aan ; Shensi, Honan upto Shantung 
down south some places in Chiangsu increa- 
singly presented a brilliant splendour of the 
Chinese artistic genius.  Significantly all 
these, rock-cut ternples belong more or less to 
the same centuries i. e. from 400-700 A.D. 


Among all these above mentioned rock- 
cut, caves, Ihave selected one Mai-Chi 
Shan which has been made open to the pub- 
lic after its restoration in 1953. The art of 


making cave temples originated and deve-. 


loped according to the: contemporary local 
style of China гыр 


` The grottos of Mai-Chi Shan is to the 
South east of the district T'ien Shui. Mai-Chi 
is the Western range of the Chinling moun- 
tain. After going 351i towards south-east 
from T’ian Shui one finds comparatively 
better and even road which lead to the open- 
ing of the mountain pass of  Mai-Chi. 
Following the course of the circuitous road 
along the bank of a rivulet and again after 
10 li of walk one can behold the images of 


Buddha rising up from the surface of the. 
beautiful peak of rhe mountain. The loft- 


ing peak looks like a seat of small pagoda.... 
The Mai-Chi mountain is 142 metres high. 
The total number.of niches or shrines, sculp- 


tures as investigated by the ‘team’ іп 1953 is , 
‘194 in number but in the early period of. 


Mai-Chi's history, the number was many 
more, Many centuries had already passed, 
these monuments had experienced many 
vicissitudes of earthquakes,......... as à result 
of this many caves fell into ruins. Some of 


| educational system prevalent there. 


' 


them 


"lay burried under 
cliffs. ‘ 


fragments of 


The middle part of the Mai-Chi moun- 
tain collapsed due to landslide, consequently 
the caves have been divided into two parts, 
eastern and western cliffs, “а the spectacu- 
lar sites and the quality and richness of their 
sculptures these shrines surpass Tun-huang 
whose glory lies only in its paintings.''5 
I have mentioned that the earliest reference 
of this world famous Buddhist cave of Mai- 
Chi was found in the 10th Cent. A.D. but 
the beginning of this caves and monasteries 
were made much earlier. Biography 
of eminent monks’ of the Liang dynasty 
(A.D. 502-557) says that during the Yung- 
Ch’u period, the monk T’an-hung spent 
many rainy retreats there. There were more 
than 300 disciples studying under him. This 
shows the g'orious and flourishing period of 
In the 
cave No. 115 of the Mai-Chi one can see 
the faint traces of inscription belonging to 
the ninth'month of the third year of the 
Ching-ming period (A.D. 502)9 of the 
emperor  Hsyuan-Wu of the Northern- Wei 
dynasty........ И К 


The pavillion of Seven Buddhas оп the 
Sun-hua is the monolithic structure among 
all the caves of Mai-Chi. A steep pavillion 
with seven separate chambers supported by 
eight long pillars ‘had been.carved out in 

ап style on the wall of the oyerhanging 
cliff which is 50 metres high from the base. 
In between every two long pillars there is a 
niche of,Buddha images. This has been 
referred by Yu-hsin in the inscription on the 
niches of Buddha at Mai-Chi.? There he 
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mertioned that Li Chunhsin the governor of 
Tatu, a devout Buddhist lived as a recluse 


under tree, carved seven Buddha niches on .. 


the walls of the South cliff to make offerings 
for 3is departed father. 
built a stupa. It seems as if someone has 
worked at quartz-crystal, appears like a full 
moon a blooming fresh lotus." 


On the border of these Seven Buddhist 
nickes against the wall there are frescoes, of 
four celestial musicians (Gandharves), some 
playing musics, some offering incense and some 


scattering flowers, As a matter of fact, they ` 
are the illuminating documents on the beliefs . 


and traditions, aspiration and hope, sorrows 
and joy of men. The caves of Mai-Chi bear 
innamerable votive stupas, episodes from the 
life of Buddha, of his previous birth or 
jatekas, images of Buddha a number of 
different Bodhisattvas, most valuable dedica- 
tory and donatory inscriptions flying apsaris, 


guardian dieties, divine musicians etc. all - 


perveded in intense religiosity 


' The three most important caves hewn out 


on ibe Western cliff belonged to thelast period - 


of the N. W. dynasty. Among these caves, 
the longest one, is the hall of Thousand 
Buddhas. It is also called stone Tablet-cave, 

Mai-Chi Cave No. 133......The carved beams, 

paiated steles, beams of the roof, lintels of 
the door are all chiselled out of rocks. There 
is a reference of this hall in the T’ai-p’ 
ing-Kuang Chi. Here if is said that the 
3-1/2ft high standing Buddha in welcoming 
posture at the main entrance was sculptured 
during the time of the T’ang and was repaired 
during the Sung period. Looking at this 
image one exhales an aroma of graceful 
elegance, restraint and serenity. The image 


Similarly he also - 


expresses profound compassion, two hands 


: joined in a very relaxed way to welcome the 


guests particularly it creates benign delicate’ 
and gentle feeling. 


_ The thousard Buddha images have been 
stripped by robbers and bandits. In the 
garbha-grha of the cave there are more than ` 
twenty pedestals for images. Among these 
eighteen pedestals are well planned and 
properly arranged. ' | 


Going ahead upto the top of the covered 


way along the precipice on the west, one 
. reaches the highest place, the Deva-hall cave. 


On the top of the western wall of the Deva 
hall there is faint remnant of the poetry of 


-Wang-Jen-wu, the poet of the late Ta'ng : 


dynasty. On the forewall of the Devahall 
there is a beautiful painting depicting a 
battle scene. 


The 127th cave is the smallest of all the - 


- three big caves but it:has number of mural 
paintings. 


in the 165th caves there are 
images of two women offering pvayers in the 
‘temple of Sta:utes' belonging to the Sung 
period. ` 


Actually the whole gamut of human life 
are illustrated in these caves. 


The cave temples of China are the. 
supreme creation of the talented artist. of i 
China and it is the direct and permanent 
influence -of Buddhist culture of India on 
Chinese life. 


The research of Mai-Chi-has very recently 
started. It was (one of the) greatest heart . 
centres of Buddha's religion. Every year at 
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the time of festivals. people from the neigh- 
bouring places and even from: far off places 
were:going to the distant mountain to offer 
prayers and burn incense in the temple. 


All this exquisite art was lavished not 
to decorate palaces or banquet halls or 
triumph of victory: but was used only- for 
the settlement of monks and for religious 
shrines. 


1. Quoted from’’S. Dutt. Buddhist Monks and 
Monasteries of India, p. 19. 


2. Ог. В, С. Gokhale—Ancient India and Culture, 
р, 89. 


3. Fung Yu.-lan. А -short history of Chinese 
Philosophy-by Bode'p. 241; 


4. Michel'Sullivan, The Arts of China, p. 106-7. 
5, Michel Sullivan. The Arts of China, p. 108, 
6. House of Toba, М, Wei dy. А, D, 386-532. 

7, Mal-Chi shan shih ku, 
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KESHAV CHANDRA SEN 


BY REV. C. F. ANDREWS. 


"This week, I should, like to turn to 
another centenary which will be held in 
Calcutta all through the present. year. For 
it is the:year in which, a hundred years ago, 
Keshav.Chandra Sen was born. Let us come 
back, then, from our wanderings round the 
world home again to Calcutta, and learn 


something aboutta:great: personality in Bengal: 


“A short time ago, . I: was. asked- by» the: 


All India Radio Company to broadcast on 
what I knew about Brahmananda Кеѕћау. 
In the simplest possible manner І want to: 
tell the same story over again. For it is a 
very great one, inspite of human weakness. 
Brahmananda had all the makings of a Saint, 
and saints are far too few in modern -life. 
Let us get his dates first of all. He was born 
on November 19, 1838 and died on January 
8th, 1884, a year before the National 


' Congress was founded. The Mutiny came 


before he was twénty years old. He died 
before he was 46, but lived a short, but 
crowded life ! 


“All through this present year, meetings 
will be held, not only in India, but iu diffe- 
rent parts of the world : for Keshav's fame 
in Europe and. America has not decreased. 
The somewhat ornate style of his English 
writings has now been left behind, but the 
greatness of his life and character has become 
better kaown as the years have gone by. 


‚ Не lost his father when he was quite young. 


His mother remained to the very end the 
greatest influence in his whole life. No son 
in return could have been more devoted to 
his mother. 


“From an extremely early age, Keshav 
showed precocious powers of intellectual 
leadership and also of inspiring his fellow- 
men by his wonderful eloquence. In his later 
life, he was equally fluent in Bengali and 
English. While his mother remained ortho- 
dox, young Keshav was in revolt.at the social. 
custom$"which were retarding: all’ progress. 
He was deeply-attracted: ру» the. writings of 
Raja Rammohon Roy and: set'out'as.a. young 
social reformer. Debendranath.. Tagore, 
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whc.in his later life was called Maharshi, 


cams to know Keshav and was very deeply 


impressed by his religious sincerity. After 
some intercourse together, Keshav. became 
а member of the Brahmo Samajat. a very 
early age. Ata later period he wes appoin- 
ted by Maharshi its Minister. 


`“Тһе deep affection between Maharshi ` 


and Keshav remained constant throughout 
both their lives. Even during those periods 
when sharp differences of opionion arose, 
and they were obliged to separate, their per- 
sonzl love for one another was never broken. 
“THis power of forming and retaining friend- 


ships was one of the most striking features 


in Keshav's personality. Not only were men 
of ais own age and those younger than 


` himself profoundly attracted by him, but 


alsc those who were older than himself and 
pre-eminently great. There must have been 
true spiritual nobility in him to attract per- 


. sons so noble and at the same time so differ- 
' ent 


in temperament and outlook as 
Debeadranath Tágore, Ramkrislina Parama- 
hanse and Lord Lawrence. For. Keshav 
made a very deep impression on Lord 
Lawrence, the Viceroy, who was the brother 
of Sir Henry Lawrence. The latter was one 
of the finest men who ever came out to India 
from Britain. . 


"The village, which 'the Sen family 


.had made famous, was called Garifa, about 


24 miles distant from Calcutta on the bank 
of the River Hooghly. This Sen household 
came into great prominence at the time when 
Raja Ram Mohan Róy was making his new 
ideas felt widely in Calcutta Society. . For 


_ Ramxamal Sen, the grandfather of Keshav, 


_ Stood out most prominently as the leader of 
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Hindu orthodoxy. It is one of the ironies 
of history that his grandson should have 
been chosen, halfa century later, to carry 
on Raja Ram Mohan Roy's revolutionary 
work to its furthest limit both in social and 
religious reform ! . 


"Keshav's mother retained her Hindu 
religious habits of life right up to the end. 
She was a follower of the Vaishnava cult and 
was able to inspire her brilliant son with 
that mysticalfervour which was a part of 
her own nature. For a time, it is true, 
the strong intellectual element in his charac- 
ter made him turn towards a purely rationa- 
listic theory of religion to the exclusion of 
other sides of his character. But owing to 
the life-long influence of his mother he swung 


‘back from this position in his later years. 


“Daring Keshav’s visit to Great Britain, 
his references to Jesus Christ in his addresses 
were such that many expected him to become 
a Christian. There can be no doubt that he 
was more attracted towards Christian Theism 
than any other of the great Brahmo leaders, 
except Protap Chander Mozumder,—the 
author of the Oriental Christ. But it was 
the supremely high ethic of the Christian 
faith that drew him most of all; he was 
never much attracted by its ‘dogmatic setting. 


“Tt may b2 well to mention at this point 
an incident which has been to me a psycholo- 
gical problem, namely, the marriage of 
Keshav's daughier to the heir of the Kuch- 
behar Raj, while she was still a minor. It 
was this which led to the split between 
Keshav's closest followers and those who 
afterwards formed the Sadharan Brahmo . 
Samaj. No one who knew Keshav could 
doubt his integrity even when he. agreed’ to 
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such a Marriage of his daughter, in spite 
of the Marriage Act which he himself had 
promoted. Many things have been said in 
its defence, but I confess the problem re- 
mains with me still unsolved. If I may 
venture to say so а blunder seems. to. have 
been made. Yet in spite of what seems to 
me a grave mistake in judgment, he was to 
my mind one of the humblest of men perhaps 
all the greater in the end because of this step 
of his, which at the time seemed nothing 
less than a disaster. 7 


“When the new division came in the 
Brahmo Samaj, owing to this event, Keshav 
felt within himself the inspiration to found 
a new church, which he called the New 
Dispensation (Nava Bidhan) and this Church, 
remains as the result of his ministry. It has 
numbered among its members some of the 
most devoted missionaries of the Brahmo 
Faith. Those whom I have known have been 
the tenderest-hearted lovers of mankind. 
To meet with them has been a blessing, and 
their self-sacrifice has often put me to shame. 


L 


“Keshav’s later years меге, іп many 
ways, the most significant of all. The mys- 
tical side oftis nature which he had inheri- 
ted from his mother in childhood returned 
as he reached middle age. His life burnt 
itself out in flaming ‘ecstasy of realised union 
with the unseen, through prayer and Kirtan 
and emotional fervour. Here his contact 
with Ramkrishana Paramhansa served .to 
reinforce that deepest element in him which 
at last had come to the surface, Ramkrishna 


himself owed much to Keshav, and Keshav ` 
, owed much to Ramkrishna. It would be — 


invidious to apportion or appraise the debt 
which one owed to the other : for both were 
greatly blessed by their mutual fellowship 
and affection. It was like fire meeting with 


fire and bursting into a flame. 


“Out of the pain and suffering of mis- 
understanding in his later years, a .patheti- 
cally bzautiful character was moulded, sad 
at heart and failing in physical. strength. 
Some of the las: sayings of his all too short 
life (for he died when he was at tbe height 
of his spiritual life) are the best of: all; and 
the friendships which he left behind him 


have never grown dim. - 


“To the youth of Bengal he gave a high 


- ideal of chivalry and purity, especially in the 


home, which was of singular benefit to his 
own generation and still continues to inspire 
noble minds. He raised to the highest point 
the ideal of social service. 


“It is for achievements like these that 
we specially revere his memory and call him ' 
one of the greatest personalities of the 
nineteenth century in Bengal. Long after 
all controversy has ceased and differences 
have been forgotten, his saintly, generous 
nature will stand out as beacon mark їп the 


` history of his times." —(**From the Orient)” — 


As quoted in the Indian Messenger, 1938. 
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WOMEN'S DECADE 


In 1975, the United Nations put forward 
a plan to improve the position of women in 


Societal status by promoting equality be-' 
tween men and women through changes being . 


made, wherever possible, by Legislation. 
The aim was to integrate women fully into 
the process of national growth and develop- 


ment by making them equal participants and: 


beneficiaries with men. 


Needless to say this was a tremeridous 
* undertaking covering as it did, changing 
conditions in Socio-economic and political 
areas where discrimination existed against 
women in many countries throughout the 
world. Parficular stréss was laid on changing, 
wherever necessary, conditions of working 
wómen, in developed and developing coun- 
tries, in market and centrally planned econo- 
mies and in rural regions as also in cities, 
in an effort to cut through traditional discri- 
mination against women found in these 
areas, in order to give them greater econo- 
mic independence. 


TES 


A recent assessment reveals that during 


. the period under review, although numerous 


changes have taken place in certain areas 


. where the condition of women has changed 


for the better in others they appear to have 
deteriorated. Thus if we consider some of 
the major areas under review we find that a 
substantial change is noticeable in the com- 
position of the work force in many countries. 
Here the number of working, women in the 
countries covered, appears to have increased 
by approximately 100 million, i.e. from 575 
million in 1975 to 675 million estimated by 
ILO in 1985. In other words this survey 
concludes that about 10 million women 
joined the work-force and became paid em- 
ployees every year during this decade. More- 
over this trend is expected to continue till 
the beginning of the next century. 


Certain other changes for working 
women which are correlated to the above 
mentioned change have also been accepted by 
many nations. Such for example are legisla- 
tions pertaining to Maternity Benefits which 
vary from country to country but have never- 
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theless been accepted in principle by them ` 


generally. This is undoubtedly a reflecticn 
ofthe growing recognition, throughout the 
world, of Maternity as a social function as 
well as the consequent need to protect the 
health of the expectant mother and child. 


However, inspite of the increasing num- 


` ber of women participants in the workforce 


of the countries covered which indicates a 


trend towards greater equality in employ-. 


ment opportunities as also some changes 


in benefits for women which seem to be for ' 


their betterment, the overall review of con- 
ditions of working women in areas coveriag 
developed and developing countries, planned 
and market economies, in Urban and Rural 
régions, reveal that while progress has been 
made in an effort to. promote equality be- 
tween men and’ women, the pace bas 
been fairly slow and uneven. There 
is furthermore evidence to indicate а 
deterioration in the position of women 
in some respects. Thus for example, in 
some developing countries where the majcri- 
ty of the female workforce is to be found in 
Agriculture, the increasing landlessness 
together with the departure of the men 
seeking work in Urban areas, has resulied 


in the economic and social position of women . 


worsening. A further factor to observe in 
some developing countries where meclianisa- 
tion has come into agriculture, is that the 
traditional women workforce is being replaced 
by men. Thus instead of women's position 
and conditions of work improving with the 
introduction of better means of work, a 


declining.trend is apparent in: paid employ- . 


ment as also in their position in the labour 
force. 


removed through legislation alone. 
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Thus it may Бе stated that an overall 


upward trend in paid employment is not 


necessarily an indication of a measure of 
improvement in the economic position of 
women. Infact one sees that while break- ` 
throughs have undoubtell been made by 
some women in what were traditionally male 
dominated occupations, nevertheless the 
paid employment thet the majority of women 
are entering, continues to be mainly in 
low-skilled, low status and comparatively 
poorly paid *women's jobs". It therefore 
seems that although Legislation on sex 
discrimination in employment, has become 
widespread and may have had a marginal 
impact on the solution of this vital problem, 
it has definitely not been enough. Societal 
ingrained notions regarding “men’s jobs" 
and “women’s jobs", apparently cannot be 
Unless 
the socio-economic contributions of women 
are properly recognised and attitudes towards 
their societal role changes, one cannot hope 
to acheive full equality with men, whether 
in the work-force or otherwise. 


It may also be said that women. must 
make a greater effcrt to break away from 
the traditional concepts of “female jobs". 
For example, long before they enter paid 
employment, women tend to be oriented 
towards trainings and study courses, leading 


` to traditional women's jobs which automa- 


tically exclude them from the more highly 
Skilled managerial and better paid “men’s 
jobs." It is thus essentially upto the women 
themselves to bring about a constructive 
change. They have to play a more positive, 
sustained and dynamic role in bettering their 
own status in ‘society, without which no 
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foundamental changes may be made in 
socio-economic the or political context. 


The question that arises cousequently is 
with what means can women acheive this? 
In the first place through greater participa- 
tion by women in the planning and decision 
making processes of nations, which is the 
most effective means of ensuring their needs 
will be considered. This obviously means 
that greater numbers of women must partici- 
pate at the political and pélicy making level 
of their nations. Again, as far as women 
workers are concerned perhaps the most im- 
portant weapon at their disposal is Collective 
Action, through Trade unions, Co-operatives 
and different women’s organisations that 
have come up in many parts of the develo- 
ping world. Effort should therefore be made 
to increase the number of women members 
as also women executives of such organisa- 


tions to meet the specific problems of women . 


Workers. t \ 


Та алу case one cannot. but conclude 
that only greater participation by "women in 
the workforce does not appear to have im- 
proved women's position and status in society 
as such, since this may also be an indication 
thatlarger numbers of poor women have 
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obtained paid employment. Furthermore in 
most developing or under developed coun- 


tries at least it may be maintained’ that im- 


provement or changes in the position of 
women in societies must take into account 
factors other than economic, Here, in many 
instances, changes of Personal laws of Com- 
munities, the introduction of common Civil 
laws concerning all citizens together with a 
systematic developmenti of women by the 
concerned nations as part of the: essential 
human resources required for the growth and 
development of the nation are perhaps of 
greatest significance. 


Thus we see that'a critical. assessment 


. of the decade reveals that the problem of 


womens subordination in societies largely 
remains despite the improvements in their 
participation.in the workforce.’ The problem ' 
being multi-faceted, needs simultaneous 
movement on many fronts. One cannot 
pinpoint any single aspectas being the only 
or the predominant cause. Neither may 
any specific remedy be accepted as the most 
pertinant or effective solution. And in the 
final analysis one factor remains and that is 
it is upto the women themselves to take a 
greater decisive part in. creating a better 
societal position for themselves. 
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THE SLAVE 
BY SITA DEVI а 


“It does not matter," said the other 
gezxileman. They had some refreshments and 
thea departed. Next day the news came 
that they were prepared to accept Sarama as 

a —ide. 


Sarama’s father, too, paid an official 
vist to the bridegroom’s home. His wife 
was on tenterhooks, but he had become 
strngely reticent. He would not say any- 
thing definite. She had rushed to him as 
scon as he had returned. ‘Is the bridegroom 
very old ?" she asked. 

“Not at all," he replied. “He is about 
th-rty, I think.” 


“Then is he a widower ?” asked his wife 
arxiously. ‘You say they are rich people, 
y= they are taking our daughter without any 
Gowry. Itis very suspicious. 
be something wrong." 


“That goes without saying," said her ' 
: Ecsband. 


“If everything had been all right, 
they would not have come for your daughter. 
"Ve are not paying them any dowry and we 
z-e not giving the girl any jewellery. She is 
' mota great catch by any means.” 


“But why don't you be frank with me? 
sae is my daughter too. My heart is sinking 
with terror.” 


There must. 


Her husband went out without replying. 
After a while he came back and said, “Why 
do you allow Sarama to go-to old Natabar’s 
house so often ? You must be careful, else 
the match might fall through. There are 


enough people ready to spread a false scan- 
dal.” 


*Shashadhar's mother sends for her 'again 


and again," said his wife, ‘‘so Sarama has 


: togo. The woman has taken to her bed ever 


since her son ‘sailed for England. She is 
receiving no medical treatment. They borrow- 
ed quite a lot of money for the boy, now 
they are in great distress." 


Her husband again went out without 
deigning to reply. 


The day fixed for Sarama's marriage 
approached. There was no pomp and splen- 
dour since the bride's father was a poor man, 
but guests there were many. All the neigh- 
bours gathered there, invited or not. Sarama 
sat still like a figure carved out of stone. She 
neither wept nor spoke in spite of repeated 
sallies from her friends. Then the women 
began to deck out the bride for the wedding. 
'The bridegroom arrived. 'The women cere- 
monially welcomed him. Sarama's mother 
cast frequent anxious glances at his face, but 
she saw nothing unusual Не looked like an - 


> 
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К man, though a bit grave, He was 
not old or deformed. Тһе girls began to 
crack jokes at his expense. “It’s a very good 
match,” they'said. “Both the bride and the 
groom look like statues of silence. Is this 
the latest fashion ?” | 


The marriage was duly performed. The 

bride and groom entered the bridal chamber. 

: All the young women present went with 
. them. 


© “Look how splendid our Sarama looks 
` now," one girl said. ‘Verily, fine feathers 
make fine birds." : ; { 


*Really, my dear," another whispered. 
© “She is indeed a lucky girl. Her parents have 
not spent a pice on her, yet look at the 
jewellery she is wearing. Everything has been 
given from the bridegiodm’s side.” 


“Such ashing is very rare nowadays,” 
` the first girl said. | f 


Many of the girls tried to jest with the 
bridegroom, but he never spoke a word. 
“Ts your husband deaf, Sarama ?* asked 
one. young lady, “or is he fresh from 


England ? Does not ee know aie Bengali 


language ?" 


The. bridegroom smiled ‘adei дй 
said, “Italy”. . 


"Ihe woman stared at him in surprise. 
What did the man mean ? Has he come from 
Italy ? Everyone laughed and cracked jokes, 


butthe bridegroom had retired within his ' 


` flung my daughter into water," 
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Shell again. A few of the women went away, 


Some verai to doze here and there. 


It was ЗЕ? the hour of midnight. The 
house was silent, everyone had fallen asleep. 
Suddenly a terrible scream rent the silence. 
Everyone woke up in consternation. The 
women rushed out of the bridal chamber with 
shrieks of fright. Sarama's parents ran up 


.to thc room in dismay. The lights were 


turned up. 


The bridegroom was standing erect in 
the middle of the room with his right hand 


stretched forward. Peal after peal of demo-. 


піас laughter issued from his lips. “I am 
Mussolini, I am Mussolini !’? he was shout- 


ing. “Iam out for conquest. Salute me 
everybody !^ s 
` i l 

Two- servants irom the bridegroom’s 


house had been sleeping in the outer room. 
The furious din woke them up and. they ran 
in at once. They caught hold of the mad 
man and tried to pacify him, but without 
any avail. He marched forward with long 
steps, his. servants following him. 
tried their best іо comfort. the frightened 
women. “Don’t be alarmed,” they said, 


` “such fits соте upon him from time to time. 


We two are here and shall keep him from 
harming anyone." 


Sarama's mother struck her forehead on 
the ground and shrieked aloud, . “I have 
she wept. 
“Was this the fate you provided for he, Oh 
Lord ! pr Я 


They: 


D 
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Нег father crept back to his room in 
silence. 


Everybody had been too busy hitherto 
and too dumbfounded to look at Sarama. 
Now chat the mad man was removed, all 
eyes ^urned towards the unfortunate girl. 
She had untied the auspicious knot that tied 
the bridegroom's scarf with the end of her 
saree and was standing still by the window. 

One young woman rushed up to her. 
“What is this ?* she asked. “Why have you 
untied tae knot.? Don’t you know that it 
is a bad omen ?" 


“To be tied to such a person is no good 
omen," said Sarama. 
“What can you do, my dear ?" said the 
young woman rather sadly. “Once the ma- 
rriags is solemnized, you can never dissolve 
it. Really you are very unfortunate." : 


Tha two servants of the bridegroom had 
succeeded in pacifying him after a time with 
showers of cold water and with, medicine. 
He flung himself on the ground and began to 
snore. The women sat up the rest of the 
night. They were too eager to go home and 
relate these strange happenings to others to 
sleep. 1 


Sarama's mother approached her and 
begen to stroke her body with a view to com- 
forting her. The girl shook her off and 


moved away. 


ext day, when the time came for the 
depzrture of the bridal pair, a hot altercation 


ensued. Sarama’s father began to shout, 


“I won't let them take away my dauglier. 
They have cheated us by passing off a mad 
man as sane. Ishall bring a suit against 
them. Let them take away their mad man.” 


The bridegroom’s party also began to 
retort. “Why are you pretending to be so 
innocent now ?" asked one of them. “Were 
not you told that the man became ill some- 
times P’ 


“Гуо you call this being ill?" cried. 


:Sarama's father. ‚ “Не is a lunatic, you 


should put him in an asylum. I thought that 
perhaps he suffered from some form of chro- 
nic disease like asthma. If I had known this, 
I would never have consented to the 
marriage." | 

- All this while Sarama was dressing up 
for accompanying the bridegroom. Her face 
was expressionless like that of a statue. She 
came out suddenly and said, “Father, why 
are you quarrelling ? Since you have sold 


` me for money, I must go with them." She 


was the first to get into the carriage. The 


` mad bridegroom was brought out and put by 


her side. The carriage started. Sarama’s 
parents looked on stupidly., 


Seven days passed off. Sarama's mother 
wept incessantly. They did not receive any 
news of the girl. Sarama’s father had gone 
twice to see her, but had to return unsuc- 
cessful. | 


( To be continued ) 
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THE ROLE OF THE. EAST INDIA COMPANY AS 
“PEACEFUL TRADERS” AND THE ANGLO-MUGHAL WAR 
OF 1686—1690. -> 


A. CHATTERJI 


CHAPTER m 
PROBLEMS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Though our business is only trade and 
security, yet we dare not trade boldly or 
leave great stocks where we have not the 
security ofa fort. : Е 
Josiah Child. 


Clearly, these events do notfit in very 
well with the peaceful pattern of existence 
which is traditionally held to be the norm 
for the first one hundred and fifty years of 
the Company's presence in India. The 
question then arises as to how this sharp 
difference in policy can be explained. Опе 
hi'torian, at least, successfully avoided the 
problem by the simple expedient of ignoring 


the events altogether.14 Many others have - 


sought explanations for the deviation in 
policy in the exceptional circumstances 
of the time. . In this chapter, ^ these 
circrmstances will be examined, in the 


"context of the forces which had influénced 


the Company's policiés and problems at 
home and in India- before the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. 


INDIA 
Оп. December 31, 1600, when Queen . 
Elizabeth formally incorporated ^ the. 


"Governor and Company of the Merchants’ 
‘of London trading into the- East Indies," 


their own benefit. 


the sole aim of the merchants was to reach 
the fabled wealth of the East, Their primary 
objective was the Spice Islands, but they 
were forestalled there by the Dutch. 15 


Rivalry between European powers in 
India was not a major contributory factor 
in the events of 1686—1690, but aspects of 
this rivalry serveto highlight some  prob- 
lems which affect any consideration of the 
role of the Company as "peaceful. traders." 
‘Three aspects in particular may be consi- 


dered : 


First, the fact that the English had been 
defeated in the Spice Islands by the Dutch 
was attributed by many observers to the fact 
that the States-General had given the Dutch 
Company full support, using it in fact as an 
arm of the state in the struggle against Spain. 
The English Company, on the other hand, 
was supposedly without state support what- 
Soever. This idea that the Company “was 
cradled in the chilly but invigorating atmos- . 
phere of individualism” will be discussed in 
further detail later.16 ` 


Second, the growth of European trading 
centres on the subcontinent naturally led to 
an intensification of rivalry, and as a natural 
corollary, to an increasing realization on the 
part of the Indians of the extent to which 
they could manipulate foriegn merchants for 
In his diary, Thomas 
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Bcwrey' described in' detail’ the scene when 
the newly invested Nawab of Bengal was 
approached by the English and the Portu- 
guzse merchants, who were vying with ‘each 
otker for a reduction of the customs rates.27 


Thirdj the-extent of the rivalry between - 


the European :powers naturally precluded.. 
ary. cooperation: between them, even jin 
tires of need. ‘The events of 1686-1690 
“bere direct witness to this. Child's appeal 
to thé French: and the Dutch went unan- 
swersd: 
evzrv willingness to profit from the misfor- 
tuces of the English.18 Harihar Das ascri- 
besa large share of the responsibility for 
pr-voking the war to: the other Europeans, 
bvr-since his Work shows signs of sympathy 
. towards the English, it is difficult to judge 
tke degree to which this may be accepted. 1? 


It wás not only the presence of other 


European powers in India which kept the . 


Enzlish Company occupied. Тһе question 
. of India and the Indian rulers intrigued them 
from the time that the first English merchants 
. arrived at the court of Akbar, the Great 
'Maglal?29 The wealth of the Empire 
_impresséd the merchants vastly, as did the 
strength and cohesive structure of the state. 
It was deemed proper, therefore, to send 
fcrth an ambassador from ‘the Court of 
James I to the Moghul Emperor. Sir Thomas 
Roe'was chosen for this post and he reached 
India in February 1619. Although sent in 
{ше name of the King, Roe actually repre- 
seated the interests of the East India Company 
which was paying.for. his upkeep in India. 
His efforts to extract: commercial privileges 
from the Emperor Jahangir were fruitless ; 


; and moreover, the Dutch showed | 


a 


. As a result, 


` 
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but he found time to record .his opinions 


- and observations on Indian life and politics. 


In view of the events of 1686-1690, it is 
illuminating to read his.advice. After com- 
menting that the Dutch апа the Portuguese 
had not profited from their eastern ventures 
because of their policies of direct rule, Roe 
stated that “it is an error to affect garrisons | 
апа land wars in India. ?! 


| 


The Directors of the East India ва 
adhered to Roe's advice for a long time. 
However, the accession of Aurangzeb -may 
have influenced the radical shift in the poli- 
cies of the East India Company in the 1680s. 

A zealous Sunni Muslim, Aurangzeb 
was interested in spreading the true faith. 
This policy applied both to the vast 
Hindu population as well as to Muslims 
who did not belong to his particular sect. _ 
central administration and 
control. over the country grew weak. 
From 1669'onwards, : Aurangzeb's intolerant 
religious policies caused discontent and . 
disaffection among the Jats of Mathura, the 
Satnamis, the Sikhs, the Rajputs and the 
Marathas. Aurangzeb was thus involved in 
interminable wars of religion, which mainly 
centered around the western and Deccan 
regions of the subcontinent.?3 . 


This situation naturally had an effect 
upon the Mughal Empire. The states on the 
periphery were the first to show signs of the — 
centrifugal forces which would ultimately | 
destroy the great empire of the Mughals. 


“Provincial rulers became bold and adven- 


turous, seeking autonomy from ‘the central 
administration. Officials were-quick to capi- 
talize or the situation; апа their’ heavy 
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demands on the people at large as well аќ от 
the. European traders did nothing to enhance 
conditions for prosperous trade and 
commerce,  Harihar Das recounts that 
customs dues were increased, and when the 
Company’s servants refused to pay, they 
were dragged to the local courts of the 
Mughal officials and then put into prison. 28 


Thus, the dispatches.sent by the servants 
ofthe Company were very diffierent from 
- those written by Roe. Gerald Aungier, 


Governor of Surat between 1669 and 1677, ` 


and the.creator of the Company’s stronghold 

in Bombay, had to face.an attack by Shivaji, 

leader of the militant Marathas, in 1670. He 

wrote : 

КРГЕ the state of India.........is much 
altered of what it was ; that justice and 

- respect, wherewith strangers in general 
and especially those of our nation were 
wont to be treated with, is quite laid 
aside; the name of the honourable 
Company and the English nation thro- 
ugh our long patient sufferings of 
wrongs, is become slighted ;. our, com- 
plaints, remonstrances, paper protests, 
and threatenings are only laughed а!..... 
in violent distempers violent. cures are 
only successful.........the times now 
require you -to manage your. general 
commerce with your sword in your 
hands,24 


Men like Aungier, John Child and Job · 


Charnock, who experienced at first hand the 
beginnings of the collapse of the Mughal 


Empire were not slow to sense the momen-. 


tous nature of the change that was over- 
taking the country. -Writing from Bengal, 


Job Charnock referred to the power of the 
Mughal Emperor thus : 


In our opinion the summe of money 
demanded (to get a Phirmaund) ·іѕ very 
large, considering all circumstances. 
Had it bin another King, such as 
SHAHJEHAWN, whose phirmaund and 
Hasbullhookums were of such great- 
force and binding that none dare to 
offer to make the least exception against 
any of them, it might have seemed 
Somewhat reasonable; -but with this 
King ORAMSHAW tis the contrary, 
none of which in the least (carry ?) 
feare with the people, all his Gover- 
nours making small accompt there оЁ.25 


Corresponding to the Englishmen’s 
disgust at the course of events in India, there 
was a growing attitude of disdain on the part 
of the Indians, especially at the court of the 
Emperor and those of his Viceroys, about 
Europeans in general. An explanation is to 
be found in'the memoirs of Niccolo Manu- 
cci, who travelled in India in the.latter half 
of the seventeenth century. Many Europeans 
had accepted posts in the Mughal adminis- 
tration and. court, and Manucci succinctly 
recorded their behaviour : 


Ican say with truth that the Christians 
who served іп. the artillery of the 
Mughals retained of Christianity noth- 
ing but the mere name, were worse than 
: the Mahometans or Hindus, were devoid 
of the fear of God, had ten or twelve. 
wives, were constantly drunk, had no 
occupation but gambling, and were 
eager to cheat whomsoever they could. 
For these reasons, the Farangis (Euro-* 
peans) have not in the Moghul country 
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- the estimation they formerly had.2 6 


Life in the European settlements was 
hardiy any better. Streynsham Master noted 
in hi. diary how corruption was rampant 
amorg the servants of the Company. Alex- 
ander Hamilton went so far as to propound 
a general theory of corruption among all 
merchants in India, whether Indian or 
European.27 One startling expression, of 
this general malaise was а rebellion. in 
Bompay, led by an army officer named 


Keigwin; on December 27, 1683, he took. 


over the government of Bombay in the name 
of the King, and handed it back to a repre- 
sentctive . of the King on November 19, 
1684. The sole motivation for the rebellion 
appeared to be dissatisfaction with Company 
policies and ќахеѕ, 8 


The problem was further exacerbated by 
the presence in India of a large number of 
private or'unauthorised merchants, or Inter- 
lopezs, who were in the habit of claiming 


superiority over the Company's servants and , 


іпускіпр the nam? of the English governm- 
ent m order to indulge in the most questiona- 
ble trade practices. The Company's efforts 
to siop their privateering were not of much 
use; on the other hand the Company's 
name was besmirched at the imperial court, 
by the opprobrium earned by these fellow 
Englishmen,29 Some the Company's ser- 
vanss also joined in this illegal private trade. 


All the above factors combined to pro- 
duce a situation where the more honest of 
the Company's factors advocated some form 
of zction on the part of the Company. The 


fac: that the first attempt on the part: of the | 
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Company to impose its will by force on the 


Indian powers took place in Bengal was 


mainly due to the fact that in the latter half . 


of the seventeenth century, the Company's 
servants realized the great advantages of 


Bengal as a center of commerce. . Thomas - 
Bowrey, who traveled in the area between - 


1669 and 1679, described the advantages, of 
the province in glowing terms: a river net- 
work, with an outlet onto the sea, rich pro- 
duce, especially of salt-petre, and the exis- 
tence of flourishing trade.centers from which 
“great Commerce goeth on to most parts of 
accompt in India, Persia, Arabia, China and 
South Seas.”80 By 1676, the Company's 
trade in Bengal was important enough to 
merit a promotion: the settlement at 
Hughli became an independent Agency,31 


` Thus, when the Nawab of .Bengal, 
Shaista Khan, and his subordinates began to 
make unreasonable demands on the Company 
such as the demand for the payment of three 
and a half per cent duty on trade from 
Bengal? the Directors had an incentive 
to promote the idea of a forceful policy. 
However, even in 1683-84, the Directors 


К did not display any sigas of animosity with 
Their ` 


regard to the Indian rulers in Bengal. 
chief concern was to protect the valuable 
trade of Bengal, to which one hundred 
thousand pounds had been appropriated, 
from the depredations of the Interlopers. 


` The Directors of the Company contemplated 


the idea of using military force against them, 
as well as a plan to establish the head 
quarters of the Company on a secure, 
tified island on the.mouth of the Ganges 
river. Again in 1684-1685, the Agent in 
Bengal was asked to find а “place of safety” 


5 


for- 
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without which *a trade, which promised so 
much, must be limited." However, later 
that yéar, the Nawab's officer at Cassim- 
bazar and the Company's servants disagreed 


on the question of payments to the weavers ; 


, the matter was taken to the Nawab, “bribes 
and presents given", but to no avail, 
for the case was sent up to the Emperor to 
judge. In the very next year, the Directors 
rebuked .the Agents in Bengal for their 
“timidity” regarding the Nawab, and began 
to formulate secret plans to wage war 
against the Nawab of Bengal and his over- 
lord, the Emperor.38 


By 1685—1686, therefore, the advice 
rendered to the Company by Roe had been 
forgotten, and the pleas of their Agents 
in India had to be acted upon.- As William 


Hedges had stated, “there is no way to ` 


mend our condition but by seizing and forti- 
‚ fying one of those pleasant islands in the 
Ganges..." 34 


ENGLAND 


There had never been any lack of prob- 
lems for the East India Company to cope 
with in England, "From the very beginning, 


it had to put up a strong tussle for survival, ' 


as it was caught in the center of bitter 
political and economic controversy which 
ultimately led to the Civil War. 
_ that it was constituted under a Royal Charter 
as a monoply did not endear it to the oppo- 
nents of the monarchy ; on the other hand, 
Charles I capriciously gave а, trading licence 
for the East Indies to one Endymion Proter, 
who was supported by Sir William 
Courteen.$5 Caught in the cross-fire be- 
tween the two groups, the Company had a 
difficult task to remain in existence. In 1653, 


The fact, 


their monopoly rights were abolished by 
Parliament; and, as W.J. Barber put it, 
“the immediate impact of this change in the 
rules was a scramble for the prizes of the 
Eastern trade." The act was rescinded in 
1657 and Cromwell restored the old mono- 
poly privileges of the Company.9 6 


The Restoration ofthe Stuarts saw the 
beginning of a halcyon period for the 
Company, except for the fact that serious 
opposition began to grow once more against 
the monopoly of the Company. In fact, 
from as early as 1604, as seen їп Sir Edwin 
Sandys’ Report from the Committee on Free 
Тга4е,37 there were signs of displeasure 
‘regarding monopolies which appeared to 
increase in direct proportion to the growing: 
value of the East India trade. Individual 
merchants and adventurers as well as 
Companies began to try to encroach on the 
East Indian preserves. The complaints of 
the Turkey Company as set out in 1681 
symbolised the grievances of those who 
wished to participate in the lucrative trade 


' of the East : 


Compare the largeness and extent of the 
Companies Priviledges from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Sireights of Magellan... 
with the smallness of their stock...... and 
yet, while they Trade not thither them- 
selves, they violently keep out others 
who would trade......98 


Most of the individual merchants or 
*[nterlopers", as they were called, did not 
bother to complain overmuch about the 
rights and wrongs of the situation ; they just 
cashed in illegally. So great did the depreda- 
tions of these Interlopers become that the 
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East India Company was forced to take rigo- 
rovs steps against them. The diary written 
by Sir William Hedges in the years just 
priorto the war with the Mughal and his 
' Viseroy, contains several items which indi- 
caie the grave concern of the Company 
aboutthese Interlopers. The problem was 
further’ complicated by some servants of 
the Company who indulged in private trade. 
Between April and May, 1683,  Hedges 
, dismissed or suspected seven Englishmen at 
the settlement of Hughli alone, of being 
involved in private trade. 99 


Again, Bruce records many instances of 
directions given by the Court of Directors 
in England with regard to the matter. In 
1661-62, the governors of Surat and Fort 
Si. George were empowered to deal with 
unlicensed traders. In 1674, the East [ndia 
Company made some concessions to the 
desires of others to participate in the trade 
from the subcontinent, and allowed private 
trade in “diamonds, bezoar stones, amber- 
g-eese, musk, pearles, and other 
things..." as they were not interested in 
these commodities. 49 


In 1681, the Court of Directors was | 


compelled to issue a set of instructions to 
India, outlining the methods whereby the 
Interlopers should bs dealt with. It is clear, 
therefore, that the problem had assumed 
menacing proportions and even more so in 
:he following year, when trouble 
between the East India Company and th 
evant Company. 3 


These problems led the Court of Direc- 
zors in England, as well as some of the more 
honest merchants in India to try to tighten 


fine ` 


‘began . 
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up control over the factories and posts in : 
India. The search to gain security in India 


` from the revages inflicted on their trade by 


the Interlcpers led them to follow an ambiti- 
ous and rigorous course, The exercise of 
punitive power in the trading posts and on 
the Indian shores led to a conception of 


. control over these areas which was not. far 


from absolute rule. How much of a role 
this played in the war of 1686-90 may be 
gauged from the fact that the man who pro- 
moted the forward policy of the East India 
Company at this time was also one of the 
leading opponents of the Interlopers’ creed : 
Sir Josiak Child. 


The influence exerted by Sir Josiah 
Child over the East India Company in the 
latter hal? of the seventeenth century was 
perhaps unparalleled in its history. One of 
the richest merchants in London, Child was 
interested in politics, social reform and 
above all in the fortunes of the Company, 
which he served as Director: from 1677 
onwards , as Deputy Governor in the years 
between 1684-1686, and 1688-1690; as 
Governor between 1681-1683, and 1686-1688. 
For most of this period, he was the sole 
decisionmaker for the Company.42 As C. 
Lestock Reid describes him, he was “infact, 
though he never held that title, never set 
foot in the East, the first Governor-General 
of India ; the first ОЁ that magnificent sequ- 
ence of Empire builders who helped to make 
Great Britain the first nation in the 
world, #2 


Ons of the most confirmed believers in . 
the possibilities of the East. India Company 
and the East India trade in general, (as 
evidenced in his **Philopatris" pamphlets), 
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Josiah Child was instrumental in formulating 
the plan to punish the Mughal Emperor and 
the Nawab of Bengalfor daring to harrass 
the Company's servants. Indeed, one histo- 
rian has singled out Josiah Child as the sole 
progenitor of the campaign of 1686— 169044 
Certainly, his influence may be traced in 
most of the letters of instruction sent to the 

Company's servants in India. 
` are as clear in their intent to use force again- 
st the Indian rulers, and to become as 
powerful as the Dutch in relations with 
native powers, as they are explicit іп rebuk- 
ing the Company's Agents for being cowardly 
and too fond of making money to stand up 
for their King and country.45 The clearest 
statement of intent made in these years was 
іп a letter addressed to Fort St. George, 
dated December 12, 1687. Ascribed, like 


many other letters of similar tone, to Josiah 


Child, it reads : 


That which we promise ourselves in ‘a 

- most especiall manner from our new 
President and Councilis that they will 
establish such a Politie of civill and 
military power and create and secure 
such a large Revenue to maintain both 
at that place, as may bee the foundation 
ofa large, well-grounded, sure English 
Dominion in India for all time to 
come, 4 6 


Thus, when the events of 1686-90 are- 
viewed in the light of the factors mentioned 
in this chapter, it becomes apparent that the 
once peaceful Company was peaceful no lon- 
ger. Neither its servants in India пог its 
Directors in London were willing to let slip 
the chance to change the situation in India 


These letters - 


to suit themselves. The palpable weakness 
of the M ighal authority and the provocative 
behaviór on the part of the Nawab of Bengal 
offered both sets of men an opportunity to 
experiment. Whether their goal was merely 
toshow the Indian authorities that they 
would not tolerate harsh treatment any 
longer, or to tighten control around. the 
areas of the settlements and so prevent the 
Interlopers from interfering in the Compa- 
ny’s rightful trade, or, in the case of 
Sir Josiah Child, if the aim wasto establish 
an English state in India on a permanent 
basis, one common factor may be noticed : 
all these goals required the use of*some form 
of force and the installation of some control. 
Thus, the one obvious inference we may 
draw from the events of 1686-90 is that the 
“peaceful trader’? was a dying breed. It is 
hard to find a reference to any servant of the 
Company in India who wished to keep the 
goodwill of the Indian powers ; unless driven 
to it by the exigencies of the situation, like 
the Goverrfor of Madras who was forced to 
maintain a low profile during the war, being 
vulnerable to the strong Mughal troops cen- 
tered in the Deccan area. 


Indeed, according to Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Sir John Child, with the active conni- 
vance of Josiah Child, deliberately tried to 


` provoke the war, by writing a letter to the 


Governor of Surat setting out the grievances 
of the Company, “їп order to embroil the 
Company’s Affairs with the Mogul and his 
Subjects.48 Although Hamilton’s obvious 


‘antipathy towards John Child must be consi- 
. dered before his opinion can be accepted, it 


is clear from the other sources examined in 
the course of this chapter that there was а 
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widespread desire among the Company's 
servants in India to take action against the 


Indian rulers. 


Even in England, with the 


defeat of the advocates of free trade within 


the Company, *? 


Sir Josiah Child’s words 


were supreme, and there was nothing peace- 
ful in his attitude towards the Indian rulers, 


the 


Interlopers, or, in the fast analysis, 


towards the best way to conduct commerce. 
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MANAGEMENT OF CAPITAL IN 
STATE ROAD TRANSPORT UNDERTAKINGS 


IN INDIA 


Dr. D. K. Kulshrestha* 


Capital without which no commercial 
activity can be convened, is the backbone of 
every enterprise engaged in the trade, indus- 
try and commerce of any kind, whether in 
the public or in the private sector. In the. 
case of a public utility service like bus trans- 
. port, where ploughing back of fuuds starts 

late, more capital is required. A bus trans- 
porter is not only supposed to havean 
adequate amount of fixed capital in the form 
of buses and other assets but also working 
capitalto maintain the buses in operating 
conditions, over and above other expenses 
necessary to render such services. Therefore, 


in the paper in hand, an attempt has been 


made to highlight the management of capital 
in the state road transport undertakings 
(SRTUS) including tbe trends of capital, 
investment, its breakup and distribution 


under different heads. 


Since the SRTUS are statutory bodies 
set up under the Road Transort Corporations 


Act 1950, they raise their capital according - 


to the provisions laid down under the Act, 


On analysing the provisions .contained 





in Sections 23 to 27 and 29 of the RTCs Act 
1950, all the sources of capital of a RTC 
can be divided into four categories, viz.— 
capital, additional capital, borrowings and 
accumulated funds of its own. All these have 
been discussed, in brief, as under: 


1. Own Capital of a SRTC: 


Under Section 23 it may either be— 


(i) The capital provided by the State 
Government, and by the Centre in the 
ratio agreed upon by both : and 


(ii) The Capital of the SRTC raised by 
itself on issuing shares of its own. 


2. Additional Capital : 


(i) For further requirements it may issue 
new shares with the approval of the 
State Government. concerned as provid- 
ed under section 24; and 


(ii) As laid down in Section 25, all shares 
issued by a RTC are to be guaranteed 
by the State Government concerned. 
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3. Borrowed Capital : 
Under Section 26, а SRTC can borrow 
money in Ше open market ог 
otherwise :- 

(i) With the previous approval of the 
State Government for the purpose of 
raising working capital ; and 

(ii) With the previous approval of the 
Central Government for the purpose 


Capital Structure of SRTUS : 


of meeting any capital expenditure, 
4. Own Funds : | | 

"Uncer Sections 27 and 29, SRTCS 
maintain different types of funds by 
transferring an appropriate amount out 
of their surpluses, e.g.. depreciation 
fund, reserve fund and other funds and 
provisions which, by all means, improve 
their capital structure. 


The Table I shows the capital structure of the six selected SRTUs: dd India : 


TABLE—I 
Capital employed in six selected SRTUS in India. 1 


APSRTC 





GSRTC HSBT 
Hydrabad Ahmedabad Chandigarh 
Years l 
‘Rs. in Index Rs. in Index Rs. in Index 
Lakhs ' Lakhs Lakhs 
1966-67 1002.03 100 2160.55 100 59.34 ` 100 
1970-71 1404.75 140 3705.42 171 805.26 1357 
1975-76 4069.76 406 6137.04 248 2105.92 3549 
.71980-81 15054,00 1502 18456.00 854 3967.00 6719 
1983-84 | 34178.00 3411 34296.00 1587 8748.00 14742 
| Punjab ST Raj. SRTC UPSRTC 
` Chandigarh Jaipur ' Lucknow 
` 1966-67 426.09 ` 100. 250.00 100 1784.73 100 
1970-71 691.02 162 1480.00 592 2208.26 118 - 
1975-76 1219.07 286 2816.42- 1127 3543.00 199 ' 
1980-81 2985.00 710 5487.00 2195 11762.00 © 659 
1983-84 ‚3902.00 915 9651.00 3860 25594.00 1434 





Table I reveals that the rate, of increase 
in the capital investment in the HSBT has. 
. been the maximum followed by the Raj. 
SRTC. This is due to the fact that Haryana 
after its separation from Punjab on 


November 1, 1966 and Rajasthan after 
nationa.ising. its bus services in October 
1960, laid more and more emphasis on 
extending their state bus services. Consequ- 
ently, tke indexes for their capital investment 
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based on 1966-67 are the maximum in 
1983-84 being 14,742 and 3,860 respectively. 
_On the whole, the table under study throws . 

light on the fact that the capital investment in 
all the SRTUs in the country has been increas- 
ing regularly and that it is beyond the financial 
capabilities of the respective state govern- 
ments to fulfill their capital requirements to 
extend their bus services so as to cope with 
the ever-increasing demand of passengers’ 
traffic. In brief, this is due to :— 


` а) А continuous diversion of passenger · 
. traffic from other means of transport 
to bus transport, as the percentage 
share of. passenger traffic with bus 
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b) 


_ c) 
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transport to total passenger traffic in 
the country has gone up from 25.8 in 
1950-51 to 54.8 in. 1983-84; 


An increase of passengers traffic in 


. the country at the rate of about 2.5 


percent per year ; 

Competition among the state govern- 
ments to nationalise the bus services 
more and more ; and 

The unorgánised and scattered charac- 
ter of the private bus operators 
апа their services being unsafe, 
unreliable, and unpunctual and the 
consequent dislike of the public. 


Table II depicts the break up of the capital employed in the above six selected 


SRTUS in the country :— 


TABLE—II 


Break up of Capital Employed in Six Selected SRTUs in India? 


APSRTC, HYDRABAD 





Sources - 1978-79 > 1983-84 . 1978-79 1983-84 
Rs. in %of  Rs.in %of  Rs.in %of Rs.in. %of 
Lakhs Total Lakhs Total Lakhs Total Lakhs Тош]. 
І. State Govt. 3747.70 35.31 8481.00 24.81 364642 37.78 10568.00 30.81 
2. Central ,, 1732.50 16.32 3969.00 11.61 1823.21 : 18.89 3702.00 10.79 
3. Internal > | 
Resources · 4154.35 39.14 14952.00 43.75 3205.72 33.22 11863.00 34.59 
4. Loans/ ' E 
Debentures 979.83 9.23 2731.00 7.09 325.85 3.38 1581.00 4.61 
5. Otheres — — 4045.00 11.84 649.47 6.73 6582.00 19.20 
Total 10614.38 100.00 34178.00 100.00 9650.67 100.00 34296.00 100.00 
HSBT, CHANDIGARH PST, CHANDIGARH 
1. State Govt. 3483.08 99.65 6291.00 71.90 2259.12 100.00 3465.00 88.80. 
2. Central ,, — ess == = LI — — — 
3. Internal 
Resources —. — 1748.00 20.00 — ш m ET 
4. Loans| 
Debentures 108.18 ~ 0.30 — — — — zi Е 
' 5. Others 1.82 0.05 709.00 8.10 — = 437.00 11.20 
Total 3593.08 100.00 8748.00 100.00 2259.12 100.00 3902.00 100.00 


GSRTC, AHMEDABAD 





—„..——.——————.———————— — ——  —.——_—_. 
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TABLE—II (Contd.) 





RAJ. SRTC, JAIPUR 








UPSRTC, LUCKNOW 











. Sources 1978-79 1983-84 1978-79 1983-84 
Rs. in %of $Rs.in  950f  Rs.in % of Rs. in 96 of 
Lakhs Total Lakhs Total Lakhs Total Lakhs Total 
1. State Govt. 1073.00 30.09 . 2301.00 23.84 2133.00 22.50 5411.00 21.10 | 
2. Zentral, © 444.000 12.45 1000.00 10.36 529.50 ` 5.90 1717.00 6.70 
3. Internal 
Resources 941.36 26.39 3009.00 .31.20 3665.51 38.66 10601.00 41.40 
4. Loansj | ` 
Debentures — — 556.00 576 312248 32.94 4423.00 17.30 
5. Others 1108.13 31.07 2785,00 28.84 — — 3442.00 13.50 
3566.49 100.00 9651.00 110.00 9480.49 100.00 25594.00 100.00 


Total 


Table II makes it clear that in depart- 


me-tallyp managed SRTUs the percentage | 


share of state investment is much higher than 
in SATCs, being as high äs 88.8 and 71.9 in 
PST and HSBT as against only 21.1 in 


UESRTC, 23.84 in Raj SRTC, 2481 in | 


AFSRTC and 30.81 in GSRTC. The depart- 
` mertally managed SRTUs neither have апу 
bo--owings nor do they get any finance 
frem the Central Government, while the 
SE.TCs have issued their: own bonds and 
dezentures and get Central finance, as all 
the four SRTCs in the table аге being finan- 
ce= by the Central Government to the tune 
of 1ibout 10 percent of their total capital 





investment. Thus, the sources of capital of 
departmen:ally managed SRTUs are much ` 
limited as they have to depend upon the state 
governments only. Besides, another draw- 
back of the departmentally managed SRTUs 
is the complete absence of their internal re- 
sources as all of their surpluses are trans- 
ferred to the state exchequer, while the SRTCs 
have internal sources of finance to the tune 
of about one-fourth to one-fifth of their 
total resources. It is definitely a plus point 
with the SRTCs, as without internal resourc- 
es no enterprise, specially in the public 
sector, can flourish. 
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Distribution of Capital Employed : 


: Distribution of capital employed in SRTUs in the country has been shown with. 
` the help of Table III given below : f 


























- TABLE—III 
Distribution of Capital Employed in Six Selected SRTUs in India in 1983-848 
| | APSRTC GSRTC HSBT 
& Particulars Rs. in 95: Rsin == * Rs. in 96 
EX Lakhs Lakhs Lakhs — 
1. Fixed Assets : | AUR f 
a) Land & Buildings 3659 10.70 2374 6.92 731 8.36 
b) Buses & other | | = 
Vehicles 14221 41.61 15510 45.22 * 5067 57.92 
c) Plant, Machinery & — — a | 
Other Equipments 424 1.24 © 331 » 0.97 103 1.18 
Я Total ( a to c ) 18304 7:93:95" 18215 ` 53.11 5901 67.46 
2. Current Assets : 15874 46.45 ` 16081. 46.89 2847 32:54 
Total Assets 34178 , 100.00 34296 100.00 8748 100.00 
PST > . RSRTC UPSRTC 
1. Fixed Assets : | | 
a) Land & Buildings 920 23.58 488 5.06 . 1628. 6.36 
b)- Buses & other ar. : 
Vehicles 2458 62.99 ^" 4217 : 43:69 13964 62.37 
c) , Plant, Machinery &' | 
other Equipments 87 2.23 117 1.21 251 0.98 
. Total (а to c ) 3465 88.80 4822 49,96 17843 69.71 
2, Current Assets: .- .. 437 11.20 - 4829 50.04 . TIS 30.29 
Total Assets 3902 100.00 9651 100.00 25594 100.00 


An analysis of Table IIT reveals that in 
1983-84 there is no similarity in the distribu- 

. tion of capital in these SRTUS as the propor- 
tion of their fixed assets differs from under- 
taking to undertaking. In APSRTC, GSRTC 
and RSRTC, it is nearly 50: 50, while in 

: UPSRTC it is nearly 7 : 3. 
PST percentage share of fixed assets to- total 


assets is 67.46 and 88.80- respectively. Out: 


In HSBT and. 


of the total fixed assets, maximum proportion 
is covered by the buses and other vehicles 
owned by the undertaking followed by land 
and buildings. This is due to the fact that 


- a bus service industry has to invest a huge 


amount on its fleet and also on land and 
buildings to be used as bus stations, work- 


‘shops, garages, retiring and running rooms 


for their staff and different administrative 
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offices. The proportionate share of plant 
and machinery and other equipments like 
tickets, ticket equipments, stationery, etc. 
to total assets is quite insignificant being in 
the range of 0-97 in GSRTC to 2.23 in PST. 
In PST, UPSRTC and HSBT proportionate 
share of investment on buses and other 
vehicles is comparatively higher because the 
Size of their bus fleet is bigger than other 
assets like land and buildings, workshops 
and garages and offices in comparison to 
APSETC, GSRTC and RSRTC. Besides, 
their workshops are also not so well equipped 
as in APSRTC and GSRTC. 


The current assets cf a SRTU include 
work-in-progress, stores and spares, invest- 
ments, debtors, etc. . Out of all these, inven- 
tories are mora important and: account for 
about 10 to 15 percent of the total capital 


investment in the undertaking. 


The percentage-wise average distribution 
of capital investment in fixed assets of the 
above six SRTUs has been discussed with 


the help of Table IV : | 


TABLE—IV 


кеце Average Distribution of Capital Investment - 
on Fixed Assets of SRTUs in India 





Particulars of Fixed Assets 1970-71 . _ 1975-76 1983-84 
|. Euses & Other. Vehicles, . 83.96 83.11 82.03 
2. Land & Buildings, 14.16 . 14.85 15.93 
3. Mechanical Appliances, 0.97 1.24 136 
4. Furniture & Fittings, 070 > 0.66 _— 0.54 
5. Others , 0.21 0.14 0.14 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 





Table IV highlights that the percentage 
share of capital of SRTUs as invested in the 
bus fieet has-been declining, while that in 


land and buildings has been increasing. stea- ` 


dily. It does not mean that the SRTUs 


are not expanding their fleet, but it proves ` 


over and above the expansion of fleet, these 
undertakings have been giving enough atten- 
Шоп со provide well-maintained bus stations, 


workshops, garages and offices. Consequent- . 


ly, ће investment on land and building 
has been increasing. Maintenance of well 
equipped workshops and garages. by these 





undertakings for the quick and economical 
repairs of their fleet has resulted in an increa- 


se in the percentage share of capital invest- 


ment on mechanical appliances, So far as 
the share of capital investment on furniture 
and fittings is concerned, it is nearly at a 
standstill as it increases proportionately with 
every increas? in total investment in any 
undertaking and thus, the percentage to 
total investment remains nearly unchanged. 
The other items include the tickets, ticket 


equipments, printing end stationery, office 
"appliance, etc. 


These items in a SRTU are 
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not at all significant, as they all account for 
only 0.14 percent of the total investment in 
it. Besides, their percentage is also constant 


. in 1975-76 and 1983-84 as all these items also 


. Ssary amendments in Chapter IV, 


go on increasing with every expansion of the 
undertaking, 


Inspite of so many ‘sources of finance, 
SRTUs in the country are not at all 
financially sound. "This is the reason, why 
the state governments are not in a position 
to nationalise their bus services in full and to 
cope with the demand of the existing flow of 
"traffic. even on the nationalised routes. 
Taking of private buses оп hire to play on 
nationalised routes by some SRTUs 
(UPSRTC and APSRTC) is the clearest 
example of the insolvency of the SRTUs 
Besides, these SRTUs are rendering their 
services with old, obsolete and mechanically 
unsound fleets. · Оп the one hand, this 
increases their cost of operation, and on the 
other, reduces their competitiveness. To 
improve this state of affairs, states as well as 


the Central Government should’ prepare a ` 
policy to improve the resources of the SRTUs. 


The Central Government should make nece- 
1 *Finance, 
Accounts and Audit’ of the RTCs Act, 
1950 and should ensure the following : 


1, For any expansion programmes of 
the SRTCs i. e. to increase the’ fleet or to 


acquire new routes, special finances should 


be provided by the state governments, to 
which the Centre should also contribute 


. proportionately. 


2.' By amending Section 24 of the Act, 
additional capital, if required, should be 
provided by the State Governments on the 
basis of merits which will be repayable in 
easy and interest free instalments, 


3. By amending Section 26 of the Act, 
SRTUs should. not be allowed to borrow 
money in the open market but from commer- 
cial banks and other financial institutions 
under some special schemes. bearing. lower 


© rates of interest. 


i 


4. By amending Section 28 of the said 
Act the Central Government and the State 
Government concerned should be restricted 
to take either interest or dividend on the 
finances provided by them to these 
corporations. ` Y 


5. By additional clause to Section 29 of 
the Act, it should be provided that a fixed 


. percentage ofthe earning of these underta- 


kings shall be used for their development 


“purposes, specially to increase the fleet and 


to enhance facilities and amenities to the 
passenger. 


In fact, there is need to set up an apex 
institution to finance these undertakings. 
The two days conference which ended at New 
Delhi on March 23, 1983 has very rightly 
resolved. “Upto Rs. 5 crores credit relaxation 
will be extended to each State Road Trans- 


„port Undertaking by the Industrial Devolop- 


ment Bank of India to enable fleet renewal, 


' taking advantage of easier chassis availability 
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A Transport Development Finance Corpora- 
tion wiil be set up under the Companies Act 
to administer funds to Road Transport 
Organisations from annual contribution made 
by the Central and State Governments on 
50: 50 basis," 5 The first part of the said 
resolution has materialised and the underta- 
kings lixe UPSRTC, HSBT, APSRTC, etc. 
have received Rs. 5 crores to improve their 
fleet. I* the Transport Development Finance 


Corporation, as suggested above, is set up, 
the capital requirements of the SRTUs 
should be completed to a satisfactory extent. 


References : - 


1-4, All the data have been taken from the 


` Headquarters of the respective SRTUs ; and 


5. The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 
March 25, 1983. 
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DISASTROUS TWILIGHT `t 
| Ву ; 


Verrier Elwin 


seert 


I sat beside the river bank, 
Where the great waters silently 
.Flowed from the forest, silent, dank, 
The.trees bent over me. 


Across the sky there crept the night, 
And in the little village there 
They had not even candle-light, 
So very poor they were. 


Then through the darkness distantly 


A song of women came to share 
The burden of their poverty, 
The measure of their care. 


They sliould have sung of royalty, 
Lordship of elephants and gold, 

Of lands that broadened as the sea, 
Hearts that were true and bold. © 


Of the great forest’s liberty, 
Kingship of forest free and proud, 

Strong pride as of the tallest tree 
Lifted above the crowd. - | 


They should have sung such royalty 
As gave their fathers wings 

To rise from dim antiquity 
Into a race of kings. 


And yet those unseen women sang 
Only a tale of poverty, . 

And all the darkened village rang 
With that strange tragedy. 


Modern Review 
for March 1934 


REV. LOUIS FARRAKHAN* SYMBOLIZES BLACK MAN'S 
CONTINUED HUMILIATION AND EXPLOITATION 


by 


Dr. Buddhadasa . P. Kirthisinghe 


Minister Farrakhan is а. born leader and.. 
he has within a few years won the confidence 
and goodwill of his Black people.- He-is- 


undoubtedly sincere and dedicated. He-- 


.works for their welfare, it is this Black: 
national recognition that brought over 25,000 - 
young Black men and women who recently 


gathered at Madison Square Garden, in- the- - 


heart of the New York City, to hear: him: 
speak and to honour him. | 


Blacks have lived downcast where ever 
they lived in the U.S.A., Caribbean, South: - 
America and even in their black territories:of 
South Africa. His utterences are sorrowful : 
as they reflect the bitterness of his: Black .. 
people, who live mostly in poverty and de- 
gradation amidst affluence, except for a 
mere handful of them. Although: the 
humiliation of the black man _ has~been: 
almost eliminated in America but not. 
totaly, while in South Africa all his 
birth and human rights are denied . and: 
granted only to the whites. All these mat- 
ters are receiving the attention of Rev. 
Farrakhan. Generally, Muslims are reli- 
gious zaalots and not racial bigots, as far as 
histor cal records of religions are. concerned. 


It is а hard riddle for the Black man-to-* 


fathom, why the white South African regimes- 


іпуайеѕ · Black lands like Angola and 
. Mozambique with immunity and. in. the. 


process destroys: parts of these underdeve- 
loped lands, while the super power America 
and.other.European powerslooks on, as if 
they ;are-helpless:to render any aid to these 
Black victim states. Instead America joins 


white South"Africa to condemn the Cuban 


troops who have volunteered to these Black 
African states to defend their freedom and 
even sacrifice their lives in the process. No. 
wonder Fidèl Castro is held in the highest 
esteem in Black Africa. i 


No reat solution to apartheid to inde- 
pendence:to South Africa can be taken 
without zhe active" cooperation of America 
and: her ‘European allies. They all have 
vested interests in South Africa; mining, 
farming and industrial enterprises. Although 
all of them.advocate. human rights for the 
exploited Black:man, there are only a few 
brave whites prepared to defy the white 
South.African'supremacy and work bravely 
for the Social and:economic upliftment of the 
Black. man: So; the exploitation and 
humiliation of the Black man goes on and on, 
this inspite of deepening violence and blood- 
Shed.and:cruelties of the white South Afri- 
can police-and-military, which have become 
notoriously known ‘world over. All these 
factors work-in the mind of the Rev. Louis 
Farrakhan. He can only show his bitterness 
and anger at these brutalities against his dear 


*This is an American Negro leader ‘who-has become a Muslim & thus a radical—Author 
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people, what else-can-he do ? Не is helpless 
at the moment; : as_only.a violent revolution™ 
could grant.human.dignity and;human:rights:: 
to the Blacks in South Africa... 


Thése. factors" are- true; of American 
Society too. . When«the: writer -came - to- 
America .30 years- back: them teashops:and . 
resturants were segregated, even. bus -termi- 
nals. Today it may be better, . but the econo- 
mic and social conditions of the Blacks and 
the Hispanic people even in the Eastern and: 
Western coastal towns аге lower than those 
offered for the whites, as..the. educational - 


levels of. these.-people: are :low-due: to’ ап: 


economic and sociallevel which were kept 
oppressive on them from earlier times due to 
slavery or better say economic slavery. These 
truths which Rev. Louis Farrakhan tries to 
communicate to his people and to wake 
them; ‘Be proud of yourself and work 
hard like other people” are messages worthy 
for the Blacks as well as for the Hispanic 
people to emulate. | 


Mr. Ed Koch in his first term as Mayor of 
New York City eight years back was somewhat 
hostile to the Black, Hispanic and the Asian 
people, of these particularly to the Middle 
Eastern people. Now that he is entering third 
term as mayor, he has matured a lot, he is 
less racist. But often Black people question 
how сап a tiger change or hide his skin 
spots? The writer hopes the Mayor can 
overcome his personal prejudices. 


Mayor Koch who is almost certain of 
being the third term Mayor of New York 
City may be questioned what are his contri- 
butions in the first eight years as Mayor for 


the betterment ot the life of Black and 


Hispanic citizens of this city. This record is 


` a dismally poor опе; He- has ‘ been-a good 


mayor for the rich :citizensr of. both- Chris- . 
tians and Jews, but when his record is 
examined by his contribution to Black and 
Hispanic people it is poor and negative... 


The Mayor collected 5.5 million dollars 
as his campaign fund but then who contri- 
buted to it? They were rich landlords, really - 
license holders,:. business- magnates doing: 
business in the city, especially the building 
construction industry, etc. Then. when the 
Mayor is fully elected to function in 1986, he 
is forced to give favours to those who gave 
large campaign contributions at the expenses 
of the poor citizens of the city. 


In these circumstances is the Mayor 
able to help the poverty stricken Black and 
Hispanic section where housing and educa- 
tion is poor? How is ‘he going to find 
emp'oyment for these undernourished 
under-educated people? Mayor's . priority 
obligation goes not to these communities but 
to the rich sector, especially those who gave 
heavy campaign contributions. 


The Buddha said over 2500 years back : 


“That no man is noble by birth 

No man is ignoble by birth 

Man is noble by his own action 

Man is ignoble only by his own action" 


Therefore, the racial conflict in South Africa 
where apartheid is practiced and racial dis- 
crimination in any other part of the world is 
a threat to world peace. These. mostly deny 
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the Biask people the basic rights. "They are the . opposition of politicians. Minister 


relegated to an inferior place due to the pig- Farrakhan never has asked his followers to. 
ment of their skin and in consequence, frater- hate other people but reguested them, to be 
nity, freedom and human’ dignity. are proud of themseves and to work for the better- 
' denied. ` | ment of all economically backward people. 


It is time we express compassionate love for 
all Americans and help Rev Farrakhan and 
his endeavour to assist his people, as well 


Thus, fellow Americans should under- 
stand the message of Minister Farrakhan, ` 
and help him to raise up his people, There . пе other backward eibnic groups fn. the: 


are liberal Jews and Christians who are 
: world. 


willinz to help, but unable to do so due to | 7 


+Гт. Buddhadasa P. Kirthisinghe Representative : World Fellowship of Buddhists : 


Current Affairs 


PROGRESS IN THE ABOLITION 
OF FORCED LABOUR 


"Despite significant progress in recent 
decades, forced or compulsory labour still 
exists in many countries. The ILO, in its 
World Labour Report, notes that although 
126 member states have ratified the Forced 
Labour Convention, 1930, and 108. have 
ratified the Abolition of Forced Labour 
Convention, 1957, the phenomenon of'forced 
labour still persists in some parts of the 
world, 


Although the principles on which the 
international conventions on the abolition of 
forced labour are based are almost univer- 
sally recognised, they are not always fully 
applied in practice, What is more, certain 
provisicns of national legislation adopted for 
economic reasons often result in imposing 
laboir on certain members of the population. 
The victims of these practices ог the -persons 
subject їо this legislation come 
from various backgrounds: indebted 
peasants, trade unionists, persons in preven- 
tive detention, members of political parties 


or even employees who leave their jobs - 


without their employer’s consent. 


DIFFICULT TO OUTLAW 


Certain unlawful practices, such as 
slavery, debt bondage or the use of force to 
recruit or retain workers, remain difficult to 
abolish by legislative action alone. Although 


laws permitting the exaction of labour for the 
performance of work in the public interest, 
compulsory crop cultivation and the recovery 
of taxes—forms of compulsory labour inhe- 
rited from a colonial past—have for the most 
part been repealed, the report observes that 
in some countries such provisions have been 
included in new laws, especially those regu- 
lating agricultural activities. 


It also indicates that several governménts 
have referred to the need for rapid economic 
development to justify the adoption of new 
laws giving the central or local authorities 
broad powers to recruit or requisition labour. 


“The problems which these government 


- have thought they could solve by resorting to 


coercion were due to geographical and struc- 
tural imbalances in the utilisation of labour, 
the true solution to which lies in an overall 
employment policy,” the report says. 


Moreover, certain legal provisions of a 
general nature may involve the imposition of 
compulsory labour. In a number of countries 
labour codes and even constitutions regard 
work as a duty, sometimes as a corollary to 
the right to work.. In many cases this is 
merely a moral principle. In some countries, 
however, it takes the form of a general 
obligation to take up employment recognised 
by the authorities, which calls into question 
the observance of conventions. А similar 
compulsion may result from penal provisions 
on vagrancy or analogous offences, which 
may be very broadly defined. 
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The report shows.that existing forms of 
compulsory labour frequently comprise 
various systems using national service and 
conscription, although certain countries have 


made efforts to limit these provisions to ' 


emergency situations. Similarly, the requi- 
sition.and assignment of young professionals 
doctors, dentists, pharmacists, engineers, 
teachers—is permitted by law in some 
countries.for varying periods: 


In certain countries breaches of labour 
discipline involving neither serious conse- 
quences nor participation in a strike are the 
subject of penalties involving ‘the obligation 
to work. 


FREEDOM OF OPINION 


But it is in: the delicate area of freedom 


of opinion that the report notes the least 
positive results. Although some cases of 


progtess have been recorded, where provi-. 


sions under. which penalties involving 
compulsory labour could be imposed have 


been repealed, in many countries of all 


continents “the manifestation of political or^ 


‚ ideological opposition and freedom of 
‘expression are still the subject cf heavy 


restrictions enforced by penalties involving. 


compulsory prison the report 


labour,” 
says. f 
Although there are 
grounds for satisfaction, the report notes 
"encouraging" " progress in the application 


by: member states of thetwo ILO forced. 


labour conventions. In this connection the 
many repeals of texts which are contrary to 


о. particular . 


the conventions hold some promise for the 
future. | 


World Labour Report, Vol 2, | 


‚ Source : 
ШО, Geneva, 1985. 


AN OBSTACLE TO EQUALITY 
THAT LEGISLATION CANNOT 
TOUCH 


In most industrialised societies today, 


the law-of-the-land protects women workers 


from open discrimination in the employment 
market, But beyond the reach оѓ legislation 
are the persistent notions of men’s jobs— 
women’s jobs which foster occupational 
segregation—a continuing obstacle to 
equality for working women. 


“When Father Christmas leaves a toy 
sewing machine for a little girl and building 
blocks for her brother, the process that will 
eventually lead to occupational segregation 
has already begun. 


For it is early conditioning at home and 
later in school where attitudes of parents and 
teachers influence educational and occupa- 
tional choices of young women towards 
traditional “women’s work" and away from 
jobs “that are considered to be ‘male’ jobs 
not by technical evaluation but by custom 
and ‘social perceptions,” according to the 
ILO’s World Labour Report. 


Consequently, in many industrialised 
market economy countries young women .. 
have inadvertently placed themselves at a 
disadvantage.in the. labour market through | 
‘their choice of subjects for study or training. 
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For example, at university level ‘they are 
seriously:under-represented.in the technical 


fields through having been channelled away , 


from mathematics and the physical: sciences 
into the humanities and arts, which are 
considered to have low employment 
potential, 3 


Moreover, the report points out, in 
many countries the education systems do not 
yet provide the same facilities to women for 
qualifying as technicians, scientists and 
physicists as they provide to men. 


‘The same traditional trend exists in 
training streams. For example; in Austria 
80 per cent of all female apprentices focus on 
"only 10 vocations out of a total of 225, and 
in the Federal Republic of Germany, 40.5 
per cent of female apprentices in 1982 were 
found in five occupations considered to be 
"female" occupations, the report says. 


: WAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


This situation helps to perpetuate the 


male-female wage differential. Even though 


the principle of equal pay for equal work is - 


laid down in the legisiation of most count- 
ries, occupational segregation concentrates 
women in jobs and sectors where wages are 
- comparatively low. 


The report says that “there is also 
evidence that whén an occupation or professi- 
on becomes predominately ‘female’, its 
economic and social status diminishes.” 

In the centrally planned economy count- 
ries where women “Have free and equal 
access to education at all levels” and where, 
as in the USSR, for example, women 


there is a similar 


participate in 290 major occupational groups, 
pattern of “female 
occupations?'. 


In 1981 in the Soviet Union, 82 per 
cent of all employees in health services, 
physicial education and social security were 
women, In 1982 in Hungary, 79 per cent of 
primary and 100 cent of kindergarten 
teachers were women. In some other occupa- 
tions. the percentages were : typists: 100 
per cent; librarians : 85 per cent; hairdre- 
ssers : 84 per cent. -and sales personnel: 
79 per cent. 


NEW TECHNOLOGIES 


Technological change is proving to be a 
mixed blessing for working women; while 
it has expanded their employment opportuni- 
ties, it has also frequently displaced them 
into low-skilled and low-status occupations. 
Furthermore, “the many new jobs created 
through new information and communica-. 
tion technologies are in scientific and techni-. 
cal areas, for which men are usually better 
qualified than women," the report says. 


‘Although most women in the workforce 


‘of industrialised countries continue to tread 


the well-worn path to “women’s jobs", 
Significant breakthroughs into formerly 
male-dominated occupations have been made. 


In France and the Federal Republic of 
Germany, for example, a woman may re- ` 
spond to a call for a plumber’s services, 
and in the United States women are beginning 
to outnumber men as real estate agents and 
insurance adjusters, 
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Tuese encouraging trends are likely to 
contimie, the report predicts, but it warns 
that tke day is still far off when working 
.womea3 everywhere will be equal partners 
with -пеп to achieve economic and social 


progress. 


-Tae report points out that over the past 
decade among the many different approaches 
to the problems encountered by working 
мотел that have been adopted, some special 
programmes may have even increased occu- 
patioralsegregation by focusing on stereo- 
typed roles of women. 


LOW STATUS IN DEVELOPING 
COUXTRIES 


The reality is far worse, however, for 


women in many developing countries where ` 


. they rend to have low social and economic 
status and where they receive much less edu- 
catior than men' and are often illiterate. 
Moreover, much of women's agricultural 
work 2nd a number of related off-farm activi- 
ties scch as processing and marketing of 
agriccltural and animal produce are often 
not considered as economic activity .and 


women carrying out such work are registered ' 


as “unpaid family workers." А 


En fact, in some regions such as 
sub-Saharan Africa—the report says— "'sub- 
sisterce farming is essentially а female acti- 
vity, and women are the primary labourers 
on :mall farms, where they contribute 
two-thirds or more of all hours of work.” 


Rural women are also almost exclusively 
respcnsible for domestic chores, with the 
result that their typical day may ‘include 


12 to 16 hours of work. In many developing 
regions, women are employed as wage. 
labourers in agriculture and road construction 
or migrate to the cities where they tend to 

find unskilled and low-paid jobs in the'infor- 

mal sector, in labour-intensive export-oriented - 
industries or as domestic help. 


Social and economic planning in many 
developing countries does not take into 
account the changing status and position of 
women, many of whom are now heads of 
households, mainly because their husbands 
have left home to work in cities or in other 
countries. Moreover, even where women 
perform the bulk of agricultural work, they 


` seldom have full title to the land and as a 


result, they have little access to credit, 
extension services, technologies and even 
co-operative organisations. 


BRIGHTER FUTURE 


The report is basically ` optimistic, 
however, and predicts that during the next 
decade new methods of promoting equal 
opportunities for working women and elimi- 
nating discrimination against them “will be 
more clearly identified and more effectively 
carried ош.” 


And—back to the women themselves—the 
report says that more of them will be mem- 
bers of national parliaments and grass roots 
organisations and trade unions, which will 
give them more influence in decision-making 
at important levels, 


World Labour Report 

Volume 2, ILO Geneva, 1985 — 
ILO Regional office for Asia 
and the Pacific, | 
Bangkok, January 1985. 


Source : 
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BIHAR 
TEACHING THE LANDLESS 
A LESSON | 


UMESH SINHA Writes 


On December 31, 1984 evening, about a 
1,000-strong contingent of CRP and BMP 
(Bihar Military Police ) attacked Mongar 
Bigha Tola, a Harijan hamlet of Kaithi 
Bigha village in Aurangabad district of 
Bihar and killed 10 Harijans. The con- 
tingent indulged in shooting, looting and 
arson for 36 hours. The Tola was set on 
fire and six Harijans were thrown into the 
fire. Dozens of heads of cattle were also 
burnt alive. After the operation was over, 
the police arrested eight persons and parad- 
. ed them upto the Obera police station about 
. akilometre away. Five of them were believ- 
ed to have been shot either on the way or in 
the police station, Ten days after the carnage 
the Tola with burnt mud houses was still 
completely deserted. The whereabouts of 
its around 105 surviving inhabitants - are 


unknown. 


The police authorities in Patna acknow- 
ledged the ‘incident’ after six days and 
described it as ‘an encounter with Naxalites’. 
"The task force of CRP and BMP had been 
deployed, it was claimed, to apprehend 
Naxalites who had allegedly taken shelter 
in the Tola to attack the landlord's house in 


the village. 


Just three days before the ghastly event, 
in neighbouring Makhara village the 
daughter-in-law of Kanhai Saw was raped 
by the son of a village landlord. Kanhai, 
an attached labourer working for the 
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landlord, has complained to his master, but 
was severely béaten up. Then he lodged a 
complaint with the Obera police station. 
The police took no notice, as is usual in 
Such cases. Eventually, activists of Kisan 
Sabha, a constituent of the Indian People's 
Front, and the CPI(ML) decided to hold a 
meeting to discuss the incident and to chalk 
out the future course of action. This infor- 
mation reached the landlords and the police. 
The in-charge of the Obera police station 
immediately rushed to the village with 10 
armed  constables, accompanied by the 
toughs of the landlords. On reaching the 
house where the meeting was being held, the 
station incharge threatened to open fire if 
the inmates did not come out. A woman 
came out to ask the police to go away, 
but the’ police insisted on searching 
the house. The woman objected, for 


"which she was humiliated and beaten up. 


The station incharge then ordered a constable 
to go into the hut and arrest those inside. 
In the ensuing clash one constable was killed 


` andanother injured seriously. The police 


then asked for reinforcements from Auran- 
gabad and Gaya. . 


The result was the attack on the Hari- 
jan hamlet on December 31, 1984, The 
1,000 CRP and BMP men led by Gaya SP 
Balbir Chand reached the inaccessible Tola 
late in the evening and surrounded the 
hamlet. -The SP ordered those in the hut 
to surrender and threatened to open fire if- 
they did not. Those in the house refused 
to surrender and the SP ordered the CRP to 
open fire. Tlie fire was returned and four 
CRP men were killed in the clash which 
continued for over six hours. According to 
eyewitnesses, the police used suffocating gas 
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to force those inside to come out of the hut. 


Finally, with no alternative left two activists . 
came out singing a revolutionary song and, 7 
the villagers say, shot themselves dead. It. 


was thereafter that the police ran amuck and 
went on a spree of killing, arson and.looting. 
“The police and landlords sprinkled kerosene 
on thatched-roof mud houses and set fire to 
them", said Krishna Deo of the village... 


In addition to the incident involving the 


rape of the Harijan woman there was ' 


another reason why the landlords and the 
police joined together to teach  Harijans 
alesson. A dispute had developed between 
Harijns' and landlords over a piece of 
land on which some Harijans had setiled. 
The landlords wanted to evict the Harijans 


who resisted. The landlords took this as a ` 
challenge to their authority. In fact, Hari- - 


jans had been living onthe land for the 
past 20 years and finally ownership had 
been given to them under thé 20-point 
programme. 


| The landlords have also been angered 
by the movement launched by farm labourers 


in the area over the last one-and-a-half years ` 


under the Kisan Sabha for payment of mini- 
. mum wages prescribed by the. government. 
The Kisan Sabha is active among poor 
' peasants and landless labourers in 15 villages 
in this area. During the recent kharif 
harvesting season, the movement for mini- 
mum wages became active. ‘This further 
embittered the landlords. 


The poor peasants and landless labour- 
ers of Aurangabad district, earlier a sub- 
division of the old: Gaya -district, are still 
subject ‘to acute feudal exploitation... 


+ Physical 


exploitation, humiliation and 
assault of Harijan women are routine affairs. 
Harijans constitute 30 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the district. Nearly 50 per cent of . 
the people are landless, while 80 per cent 
of the land is owned by a mere 5 per cent. 
The remaining 20 per cent land is the pri- 
mary source of livelihood for 45 per cent of . 


. the population. The present wage for a day's 


work is Rs 4 or 2103 kg of grain, usually 
coarse grain. But landlords cheat the 
labourers in paying even these wages which 
are less than half the prescribed minimum 
wages. They do so through fake weighing. 
The poor remain in debt for long periods 
and some for generations. So they are 


. forced to work for the landlords as bonded 


or attached labour. 


Land reform measures have proved a 
complete failure in this area. There are 
several landlords in the district who still 
have more than 1,000 acres of land. Sat- . 
yendra Narain Singh, a formidable Rajput: 
caste leader and Congress MP is the biggest 
landlord who is reputed to have 4,000 acres 
of land...Excess land has been distributed in 
fictitious names or among temples, schools 
and even cattle. Rambachan Singh, a land- 
lord of Bakshi Bigha village under Rafiganj 
police station, has given 14 acres of land to 
Raja Singh. Raja Singh, in fact, is an ox 
called Rajak. The records show that he 
has donated another 14 acres to a college, 
but this is an eyewash and һе still controls 


‘all the land. 9 


The plunder of the Harijan hamlet in 
Kaithi Bigha village is not .an isolated 
‘episode. In 1982, eight Harijans were kill- 
ed. in Gaine for demanding minimum wages. 
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On August 18, 1982, five activists were ` 
killed in Tarari village by the landlórds. 
Then there was the infamous Pananiya killing 


in which five innocent villagers were shot. 


dead and seven others injured by the police. 
In November 1982, six more Harijans were 
killd by the landlords of Goh. In March 
1982, a landlord of Thakur Bigha had raped 
the wife of Faguni Saw. After being gang- 
raped, she had been murdered. Singarpur, 
a Harijan Tola of Chiraila village, was razed 
to the ground by the landlord-police combine 
and the inhabitants were forced to flee the 
village... 

"The tension between the Harijans and 
landlord in Kaithi. got aggravated in the 
recent Lok Sabha elections, 
the wishes.of landlords, poor peasarits and 
landless labourers had decided this time to 
"vote for the Janata Party nominee, Shankar 
` Dayal Singh, and not for Satyendra Narain 
Singh, the Congress(I) candidate. The latter 


is a formidab!e Rajput known as Chote Saheb. 


Shankar Dayal Singh, the Janata can- 
didate, for whom the IPF has mustered the 
people’s support preferred to remain silent 
instead of condemning the killing of Hari- 
jans and demanding justice for them. That 
was not surprising since, às mentioned above, 
Shankar Dayal Singh is also a big landlord 
in the district, having over 1,200 acres of 
land. p 

Aurangabad, given its economic and 


social conditions, has been an area of 


revolutionary political activity. The Maoist . 


Communist Centre (MCC) has been active 
underground since 1969. Later it launched 
a mass front, the Krantikari Kisan Commi- 
нее. The landlords, sensing the militancy 
- of the organisation, formed their own militia 


ding to one estimate, as 


Contrary to ~ 


"= 


known variously as Satyendra Sena or Raja 
Sena or Brahmarshi Sena. For this they 
acquired. a. large number of licensed and 
unlicensed arms. Of late the IPF has come 
up as an open organisation of poor peasants 
and landless labourers in the area. 

The fight for minimum wages and for 
land to the tiller and against the many forms 
of feudal social oppression has so far claimed 
some 250 lives in the last four years. Accor- 
) many as 527 
landless labourers and poor peasants are 
languishing in different jails, facing a variety 
of charges, in connection with these struggles. 


Source : Economic and Political Weekly 
March 2, 1985. 


UNDERSTANDING “CRUSH” 
SYNDROME : | 


Israeli soldiers crushed under rubble 
when a building blew up at Tyre, 
Lebanon were saved by new tech- 
niques developed by  Technion 
. doctors. | 


Haifa—Studies of Victims Trapped Under 


-. Collapsed Buildings, Inspired by the Blitz in 


London 40 years ago, Have Recently been 
Completed by Israeli Scientists at the Tech- 
nion, Israel’s Institute of Technology. 
“Crush Syndrome”, As the Doctors here 
call it, Was First Documented by English 
Physicians during World War II. 


Ellen Davidson Writes 


Doctors have long known that when 
а victim is crushed under heavy debris, 
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a substance called myoglobin leaks 
` internally from the damaged muscles. 
“Plugs” in the kidneys are formed which 
may precipitate kidney failure, ultimately 
resulting in death. 


One of the most significant findings by 
the Israeli doctors is that the myoglobin does 
not begiń leaking until AFTER _ external 
pressure is relieved, enabling them to save 
many lives that otherwise might be lost. 


TRAGEDY INSPIRES RESEARCH 


The Doctors expanded their findings 
about “crush syndrome" after the tragic 
collapse of the seven-storey-high Israeli 
army headquarters building in Tyre,. Lebanon 
. in 1982. Dozens of soldiers were entombed 


after the building was rocked by a violent 
explosion. The incident at Tyre permitted a 
team of doctors from the Faculty of Medicine 
at the Technion, Rambam Medical Centre 


and the Medical Corps of the Israel Defence ` 


Forces, working at lightning speed, to deve- 
lop an effective treatment for ‘‘crush syn- 
drome”, keeping the number of Tyre tragedy 
victims much lower than it might have been. 

While dealing with the disaster, the 
doctors learned that it was still possible to 
protect the kidneys of victims while they were 
still buried. As outlined in their report in 
ARCHIVES IN MEDICINE, February, 
1984, positive results were gained by giving 
the buried men fluids while workers attemp- 
ted to rescue them. 


Two of the Tyre victims were buried 
longer than 24 hours. “Each was treated 
using high fluid rates," comments Professor 
Shimon Burzstein, Vice-Dean ofthe Tech- 
nion's medical faculty and head of Rambam 


Hospital’s Critical Care Unit “and each 


lived". 
OTHER INSIGHTS 


In addition, the emergency medical 
team’s report endorsed the early infusion 


` of fluids to prevent a rapid fall in blood 


pressure and found it safe to protect the 
kidneys using a solution of bicarbonate to 
alkalize the blood, a procedure which had 
been previously thought to be unadvisable. 
It was also found that the use of certain 
diuretics and the infusion of calcium did not 
prevent kidney damage in cases of crush 
syndrome. ` 
With the insights of the Technion, Ram- 
bam and IDF medical team gleaned from the 
tragic incident at Tyre, other victims of 
automobile accidents, collapsed buildings or 
mine shafts could benefit, “Аз а result of 
our experience", says Dr. Ori Better, Dean 
of the Technion's Medical School, “we came 
to conclusions regarding many nagging 
questions about military medicine. Iam 
confident that others will gain from ou 
findings." | 
Source : News from Israel 
March 1, 1985 


THE USSR FOR SECURITY AND 
DISARMAMENT IN ASIAN-PACI- 
FIC REGION 


B. Smirnov, Novosti observer Writes 


The USSR has reiterated its readiness 
for an activc cooperation with all peace 
forces. This was- stated by Mikhail 
Gorbachov during his meeting with the 
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Socialist International Advisory. Council on 
Disarmament which was on a visit in Mos- 
cow at the end of March. 


The advisory Council expressed ап opi- 
nion on the need to increase the number of 
participants in. disarmament ‘process, some- 
thing that implies spreading it, apart from 
the Soviet Union and the United States, 
to other.nuclear countries, as well as neutral 
and non-nuclear states. It also called for 
setting up a forum to discuss issues related 


to security and disarmament in Asia and thé _ 


Pacific. 


The Soviet side expressed a conviction : 


that the security of stafes in a nuclear age 
cannot be based on force or threat of force. 
Itis possible only as security for. all and, 
given the appropriate conditions, there is 
a change to achieve a turn in. the situation 
and make the international climate healthier. 


As to ensuring security in Asia and the 
Pacific, the Soviet stand of principle speaks 
‘for itself. The USSR holds that, apart from 
the arms race, the world situation. including 
in Asia and the Pacific, is being complicated 
by the international activities of definite 
forces, aimed at undermining. international 
trust and worsening the confrontation along 
-all lines, ‘For the only reason that someone 
does not like the present-day realities these 
forces resort to military threats and open 
interference in.the affairs of independent 
countries. 


in this region being replaced by dialogue and 


rapprochment, tensions and mistrust-by trust, ` 


and various misgivings-by broad political, 


economic and cultural cooperation between `- 


.all countries - 
' systems, - 


Under these circumstances, the . 
Soviet Union has a stake in the confrontation 


- ` 


irrespective of their social 


The Soviet Union has been watching 
closely the Asian and Pacific countries 
evolving, .in the post-war periods, the 
new principles of mutual intercourse. 
Notably, the USSR gave a positive evalua- 
tion to the results of the Bandung conference 
whose 30th anniversary will be celebrated all 


‘over the world in less than a month, The 


Soviet politicat and public circles regard the 


‘non-aligned movement, whose . strength lies 


in its anti- -imperialist, anti-colonial, anti-war 
апа anti-aggression propensities, as an im- 
portant factor in present-day international 
relations. Tae message of greetings sent by 
the Soviet leaders to the 7th non-aligned: 
Summit (Delhi, March 1983) said that “Ше 
efforts by the non-aligned movement in the 
struggle for peace and’ security of nations, 
for ending the arms race and for disarma- 
ment, for restructuring international econo- 


' mic,relations on just democratic principles, 


and for full and comprehensive decolonisa- 
tion have always found warm support in the 
Soviet Union." * The same kind of support 
was given to the Delhi Declaration by six 
non-aligned nations, adopted in late January, 
1985, and containing an appeal to peoples, 
parliaments and governments of the world 
to take urgent- measures in order to put an 
end to the nuclear arms race.. 


The Soviet Union expressing readiness 
to have talks on confidence-building measur- 
es in the far East with all parties concerned 
was prompted’ by concern for preventing 


: the emergence- of new seats of tensions. 
. "Moreover, from the very beginning it poin- 


ted out that it deemed it necessary, in mapp- 
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ing oct and implementing confidence-build- 
ing measures, to take full account of the 


Speciic features of the region, where the 
neighbouring powers are the USSR, China, 
Japan, and others... 


Another important proposal was put 
forwzzd three years ago, whose implementa- 
tion might considerably ease tensions both 
in the world at large and in Asia and the 
Pacific. The Soviet Union announced that 
it was ready to agree on. mutual limitation 
of naval activities of the opposing military 
blocks and to discuss spreading confidence- 
buildiag measures on the seas and oceans, 
particularly the areas with the busiest shipp- 
ing lanes. Taese Soviet proposals remain in 
force to this day. ‘Having announced its 
desire to press for ensuring security in Asia 
and tze Pacific through the collective efforts 
of al: parties concerned, the Soviet Union 
welccmes other countries’ constructive 
initiacives aimed at making the situation in 

Asia.and the Pacific healthier.... 


The Soviet Union favours the implemen- 
tation of the non-aligned states initiative for 
turnirg the Indian Ocean into. a zone of 
peac. and withdrawing from there all naval 
forces other than those belonging to the 
littoral states... The USSR welcomes the 
initiatives by Vietnam, Laos, Kampuchea, 
and some ASEAN countries, aimed at estab- 
lishinz political dialogue between the states 
of tke region. 


During the meeting between Mikhail 
Gorbachov and the Socialist International 
Advisory Council, the Soviet side noted 
that the current year was a particular one. 
The talks háve started in Geneva, which are 


of key significance in limiting the arms race. 
This is thé year of the 40th anniversary of 
the end of World War П. This is also the 
year of the 10th anniversary of the Helsinki 
Conference and the 40th anniversary of the 


` UN. According to the Soviet Union, this 


year must be marked by political contacts ` 
at all levels and by actions aimed at impro- 
ving international relations and promoting 
trust between states in the spirit of detente. 
It is understood that this refers to Asia and 
the Pacific as well 
APN 
2.4.1985 


Issued by the Information Dept. ofthe. 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta. 


April 11 is International Day of the 
Liberation of Nazi Concentration 
Camp "risoners 


“THE BUCHENWALD BELLS TOLL IN 


THE HEART OF EVERY ONE OF US” 


Yuri Katznelson writes 


I had a conversation with Sergei Bogdanov, 
64, Vice-President of the International 
Buchenwald-Dora Committee (IBDC). He 
spent about four years in that death camp 
( October 1941—April 1945). His camp 
number was 32912/810). 


Sergeant Bogdanov was only 20 at the 
beginning of the Great Patriotic War of the 
Soviet People against Nazi Germany (1941- 
1945). He was tak-n prisoner after his 
detachment was encircled by the advancing 
nazi troops in Byelorussia, At first he was 
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sent to a prisoner-of-war camp on the occu- 
pied territory, then thrown into a jail near 


Warsaw and eventually moved to a prison: 


notfarfrom Hamburg. 1t was only after 
that he found himself in Buchenwald. 


That camp with such an innocent name 
( “Buchenwald” is the German for ‘beech 
woods” ) was one of the most appalling nazi 
**death factories." Бог several years of its 
existence 56,000 people were exterminated 
there, 24,000 of them Soviet citizens. Famine, 
back-breaking labour and humiliation 
turned Buchenwald into the place where the 
average "life expectancy" was nine months. 
Sergei Bogdanov endured that life for nearly 
four years, though the conditions in which 
Soviet prisoners-of-war were kept (they lived 
separately from other prisoners and had their 
own numbers ) were much worse than other 
prisoners. A curious fact: a special provi- 
sion was found in the dossier of a German 
anti-fascist, a prisoner of the same camp 
According to it, he was to be “subject to a 
special punishment by placing him in the 
sector for Soviet POWs,” 


*What made it possible for me and 
many of those whom I knew to survive, 
was hope. * We wanted to live to see the day 
` when nazism would be defeated....- It was 
so hard to preserve that hope through all the 
tortures, humiliations and death threat 
hanging over each of us permanently ! ... 


An international underground committee 
functioning in the camp maintained the pri- 
soners' hope to live to see the victory. The 
committee not only made preparations for 
an uprisal but also did its utmost to build up 
the prisoners’ moral. 
other» risoners were aware. of that really 


РА 


_ people of 25 ethnic groups). 


Both Sergei and many '· 


international anti-fascist organization's sup- 
port (among Buchenwald prisoners were 
That support 
showed not so much in an additional slice 
of bread or а bowl of camp “soup’’ for the 
weak, but rather in the whispered news of 
the nazi troops’ having been kicked out of 
an occupied town at the Eastern front. 


“As a member of the International 
Buchenwald-Dora Committee, and as its 
Vice-President since 1982," said Sergei 
Bogdanov in conclusion, “I can зау that the 
Buchenwald bells still toll' in the heart of 
every Buchenwald prisoner. Attending our 
annual general sessions held in different 
parts o? Europe, we always state our deter- 
minaticn to stand against neo-nazism, no 
matter where it raises its ugly head, and to 
oppose the threat of another world “war 
which would result in even more appalling 
tragedy for humanity."... 


All the events organized by international co- 
mmittees of former concentration camp priso- 
ners (the Buchenwald-Dora Committee among 
them) serve that purpose. Incidentally, it is 
the day of the Buchenwald Uprisal, April 11, 
thát is marked as the Day of the Liberation 


"of Nazi Concentration Camp Prisoners. 
` Every year, on April 11, 


sessions of those 

committzes' general councils are held and. 
symposia and conferences whose. purpose is 

to tell people the truth about nazism, to call 

on them to rebuff all the attempts to unleash 

a new world war. — 


...It is essential that tens of thousands of 
people come to the rallies held оп the terri- 
tories 'of former death camps. Among 
their participants are many young people 
born after the war, who never experienced 
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its horrors but learned its lessons, the main 

one being as foflows : We must secure peace 

before it is too late, to make anything like 
the Buchenwald impossible in future... 

APN 

2.4.85 


Issued by the Information Dept. ofthe 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta 


SOVIET AGRICULTURE: | 
TODAY'SSTATE ` 


Aiexei Dumov, 
Novosti Economics Correspondent writes 


Western media frequently comments on 


Scviet agriculture. It is alleged that the - 


‚ USSR's population grows faster of than that 
of its farm output. 


According to the USSR statistical abs- 
tract 1983, Soviet gross farm output grew 
from 88.3'billion roubles in 1965 to 133.8 
bilion roubles in 1983 (1973 comparable 
prices here and elsewhere) while the popula- 
tion increased from 229.6 millions to 273.8 
millions (on January Ist, 1984). In this 
way, while gross farm produce went up by 
5:.5 per cent,.the population rose by 19.25 
рет cent. | 


Adverse developments in recent years, 


especially under.the 1981-1985 programme ?: 


These have not taken place. Under the 
p:evious, 1976-1980 programme gross farm- 
output averaged 123.9 billion roubles a year. 
Tue relevant figures for 1981, 1982 arid 1983 


were 120.7, 127.4 and 133.8 billion roubles . 
respectively. . This year gross agricultural' 


production will come close to 134 billion 
roubles. 


In the 1981-1984 period the yearly 


‘increment in gross agricultural production 


wil have averaged almost 4 per cent as 
against under one per cent for the population. 
This is not to say that the nation is satisfied 
with the current growth rate of its farming 
industry. This was said, in particular, at 
thelatest session of the Soviet parliament 
which met late in November. N. Baibakov, 


' who heads the USSR Planning Committee, 


szid that among the serious issues was the 
failure to reach the annual projections for 
farm produce mostly because of extremely 
bad weather. Severe droughts and other 
natural calamities still greatly affect Soviet: 
agricultural performance. Statistics point 
to major ups and downs in yearly output due 
to weather. However, land melioration and : 
other programmes help alleviate the depen- 
dence of the nation’s farming sector on 
weather In absolute terms, farm produce 
grows from one five year plan to another, 
outpacing population increases. 


Agriculture is to consolidate the change 
for the better it registered in 1983 and 1984. 
Next year, compared with the 1984 target, 
gross farm output is to grow by 9 billion 


` roubles to reach almost 143 billion roubles, 
>. The nation is to increase the output of grain, 


meat, miik and other 
higher productivity. 


produce through 


The targets for 1985 are ambitious; yet 
feasible. The nation has everything 
necessary to attain them., In particular, 
investménts in agriculture and related indus- 


tries. have reached a total of almost 57 


billion roubles, Large funds will be invested 
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in farming machinery and storage and pro- 
cessing facilities. The infrastructure of 


agriculture and related industries will grow - 


appreciably. 


Issued by the Information Department of 
the USSR Consulate General in Calcutta. 


18.12.1984 


М. 


30 YEARS OF INDO-BULGARIAN 
RELATIONS ` 


Both Bulgaria and India started their 
independent development about 40 years ago. 
During this short span of time of their thous- 
ands-year old history they have made remar- 
kable progress and achieved tremendous 
results in all spheres of life. Despite the 
geographical distance. the sincere desire of 
the Bulgarian and the Indian peoples to live 
in peace brings them closer and creates a solid 
basis on which the all-round Indo-Bulgarian 
relations flourish. 


Today our relations providean excellent 


example of peaceful coexistence between 
countries with different political and social 
systems, based on mutual understanding, 
trustand respect. Bulgaria and India are 
partners in the struggle for peace, disarma- 
ment and detente, for social progress and 
international cooperation, against war, impe- 
rialism and reaction, against colonialism and 
neo-colonialism. 


30 years of bilateral relations is a relati- 
vely brief period, but in our case it is full of 
events and developments which have success- 
fully stood the test of time. The agreements 
reached between the two countries were not 


only implemented, but continuously expanded 
in scope. During all these years Bulgaria and 
India have been pursuing a constituent course 
ofenriching their economic, scientific and 
cultural relations.... 


There have been special personal bonds 
of friendship, mutual respect, trust, sincerity 
and understanding between the late Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi and President Todor 
Zhivkov. Parallel with the personal contacts 
between the two first leaders there have been 
a regular exchange of messages between them 
on crucial international and important bilat- 
eral matters... 


For many years. under the dynamic 
leadership of Indira Gandhi, India made 
remarkable achievements in the fields of 
industry, agriculture, science and technology. 
She devoted her whole life to the unity and 
integrity of India, for abolishing poverty and 
illiteracy in the country. ' 


We are certain that no excesses of the 
internal апа external reactionary forces will 
divert India from the path drawn by Jawahar- 
lal Nehru and Ind ra Gandhi and their worthy 
continuer H.E. Mr. Rajiv Gandhi will lead 
the country to further progress in all spheres 
of life.... 


The sincere desire of the Bulgarian and 
the Indian peoples to live in peace and to 
further expand their mutually beneficial 
cooperation and friendship was legally fixed 
in the Indo-Bulgarian Joint Declaration, 
signed in 1981 by President Zhivkov and 
late Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 


` In fulfilment of the understandings reached 
at the highest level, many governmental, 


parliamentary, economic and cultural delega- 
tions have been exchanged and relations bet- 
ween the two countries’ public organisations 


have Seen actively developing. A permanent - 


exchange of visits at different levels of polti- 


cians. businessmen, scientists, scholars, men ` 


of arz has taken placc.... 


The broad and intensive exchange of 
material and cultural values between two 
naticns which lie thousands of miles away 
but here similar desires and yearning, un- 
doubtedly create pre-requisites for further 
expanding and deepening their fricndsmp 
and cooperation. . 


^ 


Our countries successfully cooperate in 
the United Nations, other 
orgenisations and at different world forums 
and meetings. The positions of the two 
countries on a large number of international 
issues coincide or are similar. On such vital 


matters as preservation of peace in the world ` 


the 2fforts of Bulgaria and India are in unison. 
Bulgaria responded to: the proposal of the 


late Prime Minister Indira Gandhi to convene ` 


a top-level conference їп New York to 
discuss the current world issues and the 


Bulgarian First Viee president Mr. Petar 


Tauchev participated in it. 


We highly appreciate the constant and 
coprst-uctive policy of peace, understanding 
and cooperation among nations pursued by 
India, her active efforts for preservation of 
the unity of the Non-Aligned Movement on 
an anti-imperialist basis, of which the six- 
couniries summit, just held in Delhi, was 
an e.oquent proof, a strong step towards 
safeguarding mankind from the threat of a 
nuclear holocaust. 


international , 
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Powerful Indian delegations participated 


in Several international meetings held in Sofia 


dedicated to the struggle for peace and under- 
Standing in the world : World Paliament for 
Peace (1980), Meeting-Dialogue оп Detente 
(1981), Trade Unions and the World Peace 
(1983) Peace-Irrevocable pre-requisite for 
social progress of Nations (1984). 


Associations for iriendship have been 
settled in both countries whose activities ' 
contribute to the better mutual understanding 
between the Indian and the Bulgarian peoples 
and serve the interest of peace. 


The trade and economic relations between 
Bulgaria and India have a fairly long history. 
A long path has been traversed from 1956 
when the first Trade and Payment agreement 
was signed, till the present level of intensive 


mutually beneficial relations. 


- Ап important contribution to the expan- 
sion of our cooperation is provided by the 
Joint Jndo-Bulgarian Commission for 
Economic, Scientific and Technical Coopera- 
tion set up in 1973 and by sub-commission for 
scientific and technical cooperation. At the 
annual sessions of the sub-committees, one- 
year, two-year and long-term plans are 
coordinated between the corresponding 
organisations of the two countries. New prog- - 
ressive forms of cooperation, including joint 
ventures and cooperation in their . countries 
have been developed. The scientific and tech- 
nical cooperation includes exchange of visits, . 
information and joint projects on mechanical 
engineering, electronics, electrical engineer- 


‘ing, metallurgy, chemical industry, pharma- 


ceutical industry and agriculture. 
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The rich cultural exchanges between small . 


Bulgaria and great India proves in practice 


the words of Georgi Dimitrov that in the field- 


of culture there are no small and big nations. 
Our bilateral cultural relations are an 
important means for mutual acquaintance of 
the two nations. 


On the basis of the Agreement for cultural 
cooperation, signed in 1963 and further 
detailed by regular 3-year Programmes for 
cultural and scientific cooperation there exist 
an active exchange of cultural delegations, 
Scholars, artists, dance-groups, teachers and 
journalists. There also exist an inter-govern- 
mental commission for cultural cooperation. 


The high interest shown in Bulgaria in the 
Indian civilization, history and philosophy is 


closely associated with the name of the late | 


Lyudmila Zhivkova, the outstanding cham- 
pion of growing international cultural coop- 
eration. It was thanks to her initiatives that 
many Bulgarian citizens came to discover for 
themselves the ancient Indian civilization. А 
number of nation-wide events were organized 
in Bulgaria relating to the personality and 
lifework of Rabindranath Tagore and other 
prominent representatives of Indian culture. 


The world renowned exhibitions “Thracian 
Art Treasures in the Bulgarian Lands, 
“Bulgarian Medieval Icons" .and others 
shown in India; the visits of world famous 
music ensembles, as well as all other Bulga-. 
rian cultural activities in India, enjoy heartfelt 
response and appreciation by the specialised 
and broad Indian audiences. 


During the last several years a number of 


books were published both in Bulgaria and ` 


India, as well as several film festivals were 
held. | B 


. During. the last -30 years Indo-Bulgarian 
all-round relations have been dynamically _ 
and extremely successfully developed on an 
ever ascending line; in a spirit of mutual trust 
and respect in an open, warm and sincere 
atmosphere. We do not doubt that in the 
name of India and the great Indian people 
we have a genuine friend and I can assure 
you that in the name of my country and my 
people you have a reliable and true friend. 


News From Bulgaria 
| March 1985 


Note : Speaking on the occassion of the 30th 
anniversary of Diplomatic | relations 
between India and Bulgaria H. E. 
Tocho Tochey, Ambassador of the 
People's Republic of Bulgaria to India. 


WORKERS’ PARTICIPATION ІМ. 


MANAGEMENT 


The scheme of workers’ participation in 
management aims at reducing the crisis of 
personality which modern mode of produc- 
tion has generated. It removes the hostility | 
between the managers and workers and rids 
the art of management of its principal con- 
tradictions, It gives recognition to workers’ 
mental and emotional attitudes and has 
bearing on production and ultimately on 
productivity. à 

lt is an accepted fact that participation 
is an acquisition of harmony over the pro- 
duction processes. It is the only remedy 
for the ennui, apathy and inertia that seize 
and alienate the work force. When the 
worker has no mental ánd emotional nexus 
with the job that he has to perform, work 
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becomes a mechanical process and the worker 


feels alienated. Association with decision 


making process would enable them to inte- 
grate themselves with the totality of 'the 
production: system and would be liberated 
from alienation, — 

So the concept of workers’ participation 
in industry was first introduced in the In- 
dustrial Disputes Act, 1947, by setting up 
Works Committees and Joint Management 
Councils in 1953. Workers’ Directors were 
introduced in Banks in 1970. A mere volun- 
tary scheme, for units in manufacturing and 
mining industries, employing not less than 
‘500 workers, in public, private cooperative 
and departmental sectors it -was introduced 
in 1975. For commercial and service orga- 
nisations in the public sector having large 
scale public dealings, employing at 
100 workers, it was introduced in 1977. 


Having reviewed the working of various 
Schemes on workers’ participation and in the 
light of the review and experience gained so 
far, a new comprehensive scheme of workers’ 
participation in Central Public Sector Under- 
takings has Beot introduced. 


The scheme will be operated both at the 
shop floor and plant levels in all Public- 
Sector Undertakings other than.those’ which 


have been specifically exempted. Regarding” 


participation at the Board level, the Admi- 
nistrative Ministry/Department concerned 
will draw up, in consultation with the De- 
partment of Labour, a list of Undertakings 
which it considers would be suitable for 
introduction of the scheme at the Boar 
level also. 


least 
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The representation of workers at the shop 
floor and plant levels will cover different 


categories of workers such as skilled and 
. unskilled, technical and non-technical. 


Managerial personnel will be excluded 
but supervisory categories such as Foreman, 
Chargeman etc. wovld be covered. Both 
the workers and the management will get 
equal representation at the shopfloor and 
plant level forums.. Each party will have a 


.representation of five to. ten depending on 


the size of the work force. The manage- - 


ment willalso consult the concerned trade 


union leaders and evolve thorough consensus 
the mode for representation of workers at all 
levels at which the scheme is implemented. 


The shop level participation is limited to 
various aspects of production, targets, work 
~environment and welfare measures. The 
plant level participation covers operational 
areas, economic and financial areas, person- 
nel matters and welfare areas. 


At the Board level, the workers’ repre- 
sentation will participate іп all the functions 
of the Board. One of the special functions 
assigned to the Board is to review the work 
of. the. shop and plant level participating 
forums. 


State Governments are urged to intro- 
duce the scheme in their own Public Sector 
Undertakings and the private sector will 
also be encouraged to implement the scheme. 
To monitor the implementation of the 


‘scheme and also to review its working from 


time to time and to suggest remedial mea- 
sures there will be а tripartite machinery in 
the Ministry of Labour. 
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Workers’ participation in industry, parti- 
cularly at the shop floor and plant level, 
. Will bring about a qualitative change in what 
is now called as “management of production 
processes”. It is the only way, to ‘make 
industrial democracy meaningful and pur- 
poseful їо the working class and the people. 
This would also help stréngthen democratic 
institutions, processes and values. .It will 
inaugurate a new chapter in the historic role 
of the Indian working class. 


Source : Bulletin of the Association of Scienti- 
fic Workers of India, Vol. 15, No. 3 
March, 1985 


WAGES 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
GERMANY 


NON-WAGE COSTS RISE FASTER 
“THAN WAGES | 


The Institute of German Private Industry 
(IW), has recently studied the Social policy 
of firms. It attempted to establish the wage 
and non-wage components of labour costs 


as they are determined both by statutory 


obligations defined in the state budget and 
by collective and works agreements (for an 
international comparison af wage and 
non-wage costs made by IW, see SLB 3-4/84, 
p.476). The main findings are highlighted 
below. ` 


In 1984, indirect labour costs -{ i.e. 
. non-wage costs) were expected to rise faster 
than wages. The picture differs however 
according to sector of activity. In the manu- 


` facturing, non-wage costs reached a peak in 


1983 with DM 22,900 per person, per year 
(as compared to DM 22,000 in 1982; IUS 
$—3.02 DM). Theratio of non-wage cost 


. to direct wage amounts now to 78.3% (77.9% 


in 1982). Small and medium size firms have 
higher indirect labour costs than big. firms. 
In the tertiary sector the insurance business 
has the highest indirect costs in absolute 
figures, of DM 27,484 in 1981; banking: 
DM 26,053 ; wholesale trade : DM 17,522 ; 
retail; DM 14,314. 


On the whole, the part of non-wage 
costs is not much higher in the service sector 
than in manufacturing. In the service sector, 
however, the proportion differs widely in 
the various branches; between 97.294 in 
banking and -65.0% in the retail trade. 
Non-wage costs resulting from sectoral agree- 
ments or plant agreements, especially for 
complementary old-age pensions,’ longer 
holidays and extra pay (13th or -14th-month 
salary) are higher than statutory additional 
costs (for instance for social security), espe- 
cially in banking and insurance. 


In 1984 the proportion of non-wage cost 
manufacturing was expected to rise above 
79% because additional costs, after statutory 


. and collectively agreed increases in social 


security and pension insurance as well as the 
gradual introduction of longer annual leave, 
would again rise faster than direct wages. 


Source : Confederation of German Em- 
ployers’ Associations (BDA): 
Der Arbeitgeber ( Cologne), Mr. 

- 13-14, 20 July 1984, p. 544. 
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GHANA 
MINIMUM WAGE DOUBLED TO STOP 
EROSION OF REAL WAGES 


In December 1984 the Government 
announced a 10094 increase of the daily 
mirimum wage following ап agreement 


reached by the Tripartite Committee. This’ 


decision brings the daily minimum wage from 
35 io 70 cedis (1 US $= 38.5 cedis ) as from 
] January 1985. This substantial increase 
waz decided in light of the declining real 
purchasing power of existing wages due to. 
high price increases (currently around 50% 
. per year). Moreover, consideration was 
giver to the effect of the devaluation by 32% 
of the national currency which took place 
in December 1984 and was expected to have 
a significant effect on imported commodities 
incuding food products. 


Prior to: this minimum wage increase, 
the Trade Union Congress of Ghana (GTUC) 
sought a 300% wage increase, while the em- 
plcyers advocated а 15% adjustment. The 
daily minimum wage is not legally binding ; 
rataer it is a minimum wage nationally 


agreed by the three parties concerned, i.e. 


the government, the GTUC and .the Ghana 
Employers Association. Мо decree or 
leg:slative text is issued following the decision 
althcugh the rates are made public through 
governmental announcement. However, 


chenges іа the daily minimum wage affect - 


the level of all wages in the private as well 
as the publie sector. 


Although quite substantial in nominal 
terms, this 100% increase of -the minimum 
` wage will not result in a corresponding 


improvement of real purchasing power. It 
only partly recovers the loss of real wages 
over the years. Indeed, the country has 
been experiencing a serious deterioration of 
real earnings over more than two decades. 
From 1970 to 1983, real wages declined by, 
80%. fone takes 1977 as the base year 
when the minimum wage was set at 4 cedies 
a day, the new rate cf-70 cedies in January 
1985 would mean that the minimum wage 
in real terms would be only just over the 
half of that noted in 1977. - 


In comparison, the real value of the 
minimum wage in 1983 was as low as 26% 
of the real wage of 1977. The high rate of 
inflation (more than 100% increase in 1980 
and 1983°) and the. general stagnation of 
economic activities were the main causes of. 
this deterioration. However, the country 
has recently been pursuing an economic 
stabilisation policy with success. Тһе 
prospect of economic recovery and stabilisa- 
tion, due mainly to the massive inflow of 
foreign loans, has made it possible ` to 
somehow redress the trend of declining real 
wages in 1984. l 


The last adjustment of the minimum 
wage is qualified as being a rationalisation 
measure whereby wice disparities in wages ` 
between sectors and skills should be reduced. 
In practice, this means setting а maximum 
permissible wage increase ; the lower Ше 
existing wage of the sector/enterprise, the 
higher would be the adjustment (100%), 
but if the sectoral wage was already close to 


‚ 70 cedies a day, the adjustment could be 


made cnly for the difference between 70 
cedies and the existing rate. 
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Recent developments of the minimum 
wage fixing appear to indicate two positive 


aspects. First of all, minimum wage adjust- - 


ments (twice in 1984) were more frequent 
than in the past when the rate was adjasted 
only once or every two years. Secondly, 
the fact that consultations between the 
government and both sides of industry in the 
. Tripartite Committee reached an agreement 


constitutes an innovation since such consul-. 


tations on this issue had been practically 
suspended until 1984. 


Source : The Ghanaian Times (Accra), 5 Dec. 
1984, | 


West Africa (London), No. 3513; 
24-3] Dec. 1984. 


HUNGARY 


PAYMENT-BY-RESULTS SYSTEM IS | 
PLANNED 


Fundamental economic and social pre- 
ssures lie behind present manpower and wage 
tensions according to Albert Racz, State 
Secretary and Chairman of the State Office 
for Labour and "Wages. Не said that too 
much reliance had been put on unlimited 
manpower resources and too little on mecha- 
nization, which had been largely ignored. 
Such a policy did not favour the rational use 
of manpower resources and management 
training needed modernising. 


In a recent interview with the national 
trade union newspaper, Mr. Racz said there 
was a need to correct shortcomings in labour 
policy and to. introduce more flexibility 


Managers consider current skill shor- 
tages as one of their critical problems. 
Overall, companies have reported approxi- 
mately 90,000 vacancies nationally, including 
33,000 in Budapest (see SLB 1/84, p. 130). 
There are skill shortages at certain enter- 
prises and in certain occupations and areas 
of work. In industrial areas the need is for 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers while 
elsewhere there is a shortfall of skilled wor- 
kers. Atthe same time, many areas have 
difficulty in placing young people entering - 
the labour market. 


Thus skill shortages and labour sur- 
pluses exist side by side.. There should be 
a more significant flow of skilled labour to 
where it can generate most national income. 
At present manpower is too cheap, Mr. 
Racz said. Enterprises can afford to be 
wasteful in regard to manpower and working 
hours and can hold on to ‘‘inside-the-gate”’ 
manpower reserves for peak production 
periods. 


Present restrictions in setting wages must 
be sorted out and structural changes intro- 
duced that promote the rational use of 
manpower. 


While a more rational employment 
policy may cause temporary difficulties in 
manpower redeployment in certain areas 
and a reinforcement of training and retrain- 
ing activities, there will be no unemployment. 
According to the State Secretary, there must 
be greater flexibility in the workforce to 
move to areas where jobs exist. 


The current wage structure says Mr. 
Racz, does not spur interest in better work. 
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Basic тау rates hardly differ at all and the 
majority of managers do not make use of 
existing incentives to relate pay to perfor- 
mance. . 

New forms of wage flexibility are being 
experimented. More than 120 firms and 
industcal cooperatives and about 100 agricul- 
tural cocperatives are participating in these 
experiments, which cover more than 500,000 
emplcsess and cooperative members. The 
findings are being assessed for wider appli- 
cation -Lroughout the country. 


It many firms management has stream- 
lined economic procedures, modernized incen- 
tive sv-tems, introduced realistic performance 
targets and linked wages to the work done. 
The rerult has been increased productivity, 
work -erformance and wages. Unfortunate- 
ly, nct all companies have responded.in this 
way. 


TLe Hungarian authorities are pursuing 


their campaign aimed at streamlining or, 
if necessary, closing down unprofitable 
enterp-ises. 
closec down (IGV—manufacturing cash 
registers and typewriters) and another 
(Tungsram—electric bulbs) subjected to staff 
cutbacxs. 
retraired and redeployed. 


Tae Governments’ economic reform 
package includes bigger wage differentials 
to encourage greater labour mobility. At 
the same time, taxes levied on enterprises 
will =rovide more incentives to improve 
performance. Most state-owned enterprises 
will be made more independent and two new 
basic wage systems, which will operate simul- 
tanectsly as of 1 January 1985, will be 
introdiced. Exceptions will include public 


One company has already been ` 


The displaced workers will be - 


services-and certain strategic state monopo- 
lies, such as coal, steel and oil, where wages 
will continue to be fixed by the central autho- 
rities. But even here, wage differentials will 
be introduced. 


In the majority of enterprises the level 
of earnings will be determined by work per- 
formance and profit leveis and more reliance 
will be put on market forces. As a result, 
if performance deteriorates, wage levels will 
drop. The government will monitor perfor- 
mance and taxes will be levied on profits. 

Under the second system it is the wage 
increase that will form the basis of taxation. 
However, to provide enterprises with greater 


, flexibility in manpower scheduling, taxes 


will only be calculated on the basis of full- 
time employees. Part-time workers and 
*Outworkers" (employees contracted out or ` 
loaned to other firms) will be subject to tax 
exemptions. 


In low-profit making companies, former 
wage increases will be maintained. However, 
any further increases will be subject to 
tax-paying capacity and the profitability of 
economic activity. During a transition 
period, enterprises that cannot increase their 
wages under the new system will be regulated 


‘centrally. At the same time, the incentive 


system for managers will be changed and 
they will have greater freédom in taking 
decisions about wages. | 


Other reforms, to be introduced at the 
same time, concern the banking system.. 
Moreover, new financial institutions will be 
set up specifically to attract small enterprise 


investors and to encourage innovation. 


Source : Nepszabadsag (Budapest), 
8 Sep. 1984, 
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USSR 
HIGHER PAY FOR TEACHERS | 


Under the terms of а resolution which 
took effect-1 September 1984, the wage rates: 
and salaries of teachers and other public 
education employees have been increased. 
This move is part of the long-term reform 
ofthe general and vocational schools ( see 
SLB 2/84, p. 367). For those with honorary 
or higher academic degrees, wage rates and: 
salaries will rise by up to 50 roubles (1 US 
$=0.85 roubles ). ` 


Under the new regulations, up to 3% 
of the total wage fund will.go towards increa- 
sing the pay of teaching staff and increases 
will be linked to educational qualifications 
and grade. If substantial shortcomings in 
work are identified during periodic refresher 
training, teaching staff may be demoted. 


Agricultural instructors are divided into 
two categories with a salary increment of 30 
and 15 roubles a month respectively. 


In addition to basic wage increases, there 
will be extra pay for additional and special 
duties. These include : 


an across-the-board increase of 20 
roubles a month for all class teaehers 


in general—education schools апа voca- . 


tional-technical institutions ; 


an extra allowance for marking written 
work : ranging from 10—20 roubles a 
month, depending on subject, in gene- 
ral—education schools and fixed at 10 
roubles for vocational instructors ~super- 
vising technical drawing and design. 


Allowances for taking special study 
sessions ranging from 15—20 roubles 
depending upon subject. 


Additional pay willalso be granted to 
teachers who manage experimental farm 
plots, to physical training instructors taking 
classes outside school hours and to staff 
supervising school-based workshops. Pay 
increases also apply to the teaching staff in 
teacher training institutions including those 
in arts and music. _ - 


On the whole, taking into account the 
various types of allowances, the wages of 
teachers and other public education em- 
ployees will on average increase by 3094 to 
35%. Pay increases will initially be intro- 
duced in the northern and eastern regions 
of the country. 


Source : Pravda (Moscow), May 23, 1984. 


UNITED STATES . 


STRUCTURE AND GROWTH OF EM- 
PLOYEE BENEFITS : A SURVEY 


x 


The US Chamber of Commerce’s regular 
survey on employee benefits dates back to 
1949 and is one of the most comprehensive 
sources of information on the scope and 


nature of employee benefits (over and above 


the basic wage) for a cross-section of 
American industry. 


The 1982 survey covered a sample of 
8,522 firms out of which 1,507 firms respon- 
ded to a questionnaire and included manu- 
facturing industries, public utilities ( electri- 
city, gas, water, telephone), department 


7 
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stores, trade, financial institutions,  insu- 
rance and hospitals. In 1984, for the first 
time, the sample included firms with fewer 


than 100 employees making it more represen- - 
tative of the business community. ' Compa- ` 


nies with fewer than 500 employees constitut- 
' ed 4294 of the total respondents. 


The scope of the enquiry was, in general, 
limited to hourly-rated workers and. em- 
ployees but in the case of banks and finan- 
cial institutions all employees and supervisors 
were included. The main findings concerning 
1982 are summarised below. 


SIZE OF BENEFITS 


The average benefit payment constituted 
36.7% of payroll, $ 3.52 per payroll hour, 
and $ 7,187 per year per employee. There 


was а wide variation among the companies— . 


' ranging from less than 18% to more than 
65%, of payroll arid from under $ 3,000 to 
more than $ 11,000 yearly per employee and 
among industries, The average percentage 
of payroll was 47.5% in the primary metal 
industries, 44.394. in chemicals and allied 
trades, and 44.1% in the petroleum industry. 
The percentages were lower in department 
stores, 29.2%, and wholesale and other retail 
outlets, 28.1%. Annual payments amounted 
to $ 12,321 in the petroleum industry, 
$ 3,584. in textile products and apparel. In 
non-manufacturing sectors, these - payments 
varied from $ 9,653 for public utilities 


(electricity, gas, water, telephone, etc.) - 


to $ 3,419 for department stores. For hos- 
pitals, figures were 30.7% and $ 5,305. 


Region and size of company gave rise 
to some variations. For instance, the indus- 


trialised East, North and Central States 


(Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and 
Wisconsin) paid 38.9% of payroll while 
the Southeast region averaged 34.6%. Bene- 


. fits generally increased with size of company : ` 


38.5% in firms with 5,000 or more employees ` 
and 34.8% in those with fewer than 100 
employees. ; 


PENSION AND INSURANCE COSTS 


Private pension and insurance progra- 
mmes constitute the most important item of 
the benefits. On average, the contribution 
of employers to private pension schemes 
amounted to 5% of total payroll (in all 
industries) and insurance payments (mainly 
health insurance) to 6.6% These average 
figures are somewhat misleading. 255 firms 
(17%) reported no payment for private 
pensions, while 63 companies paid 14% and 
more. If non-reporting companies are 
omitted, the average declines to 6.09%. 


Average pension payment of 5.0% com- 
prise 3.1% for premiums under insurance 
or annuity contracts, 1.794 . contributions 
to uninsured pension plans, and 0.2%, con- 
tributions to unfunded pension schemes. 
There was a wide range of pension costs 


' between industries : public utilities averaged 


9.2%, and the petroleum industry 8.1% 
while in textile products and apparelas well 
as the trade séctors the figure was 2.395. 


- Insurance programmes were quite fre- 
quent and were reported by all but 21 of the 
‘firms. Тһе average insurance payment was 
6.5 % of payroll, including 0.7% for life 
insurance, 5.6% for health insurance, and 


‚ 0.2%, for combined life and health.. Varia- 


tion, between industries were muth less 
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marked than in pension schemes ; the majo- 
rity of companies paid from 4 to 8 percent. 


Employee payroll deduction for private 


pension programmes averaged 1.9% and' 


- 15% for insurance. — - 


PROFIT SHARING 


Only 23% of the Companies reported 
any form of profit sharing. Such schemes 
amounted to 1.1% of payroll as an all-indus- 
try average. Where such schemes exist, the 
benefit was 4.8%, but since many firms apply 
the schemes to selected employees, the per- 
centage of those covered would-be much 
higher than a company average based on all 
employees. 


GROWTH OF EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


. The survey estimated the total costs of 
- employee benefits for the national economy 


x 


(including services and agriculture) at 32.5% 
of all wages and salaries—3.2% lower than 
the results of the company sample and 
amounting to 510,000 million dollars. While 
total benefits were estimated to be only 3.0% 
of total payroll in 1929, this proportion had 
increased to 15.0% in 1951, and to 21% and 


26% in 1961 and 1971. 


Thus, the growth of benefits has been 
steady and rapid. Among major items, 
public old age pension and health insurance 
increased most rapidly, "passing from 1% in 
1951 to 5.2% in 1982. Private insurance 
recently experienced spectacular growth, 
probably due to the costs of medical care. 


Source: Chamber of Commerce of the 
. United States—Survey Research 
Centre : Employee benefits 1982 
(Washington, D.C., 1984), 35 pp. 

LL.O. Bulletins 
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NO MORTAL BUSINESS 


‘Among the hills there dwelt a child— 
The strength of hills he knew ;. 
And gathered from the forest wild 
A spirit fine and true. 


But he was lame, and ever fought 
- The pain that laughter dims ; 
Till loving hands a magic wrought 

` Upon those fragile limbs. 


He came to school, a place of joy, 
à To find a wonderland— 
Such love and freedom as ће boy 
Might quickly understand. 


One day upon his slate he drew 
Lines, crosses, figures free— 

The only writing that he knew— ` 
"Then told the mystery. 


It was, he whispered, shy and low, 
The prayer of poverty, 

“О lotus-feet of God, bestow 
Some happiness on me.” ` 


O blessed little child, shall we 
That gentle prayer deny, 

And sit in careless luxury, 
While you in hunger die ? 


Verrier Elwin 


The Modern Review June 1933 
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SCARECROWS REPLACED BY 
LION DROPPINGS 


: James Chesky writes 


KIBBUTZ ALUMIM, ISRAEL—IN AN 
EFFORT TO KEEP WILD GAZELLES, A 
PROTECTED SPECIES, OUT OF THE 
KIBBUTZ CORN FIELDS, ISRAELI 
FARMERS HAVE STARTED SPREAD- 
ING FRESH LION DROPPINGS. THEY 
FIND THIS UNORTHODOX METHOD 
OF SCARING _ WILD HERBIVORES 
FROM FIELD CROPS TO BE FAR MORE 
EFFECTIVE AND HUMANE THAN THE 
USE OF SCARECROWS AND ELECTRO- 
NIC- FENCES. 


Gazelles were nearly extinct in this area 
of the Middle East due to excessive hunting 
before the State of Israel was established in 
1948. Today, asa protected species, they 
have multiplied to pest proportions. There 
are now approximately 13,000 gazelles in 
Israel and not enough predators to check the 
_ growth of the herds. | 


Eric Isaacson of the Kibbutz Alümim 
field crops division explained. “We were 
desperate this year because the gazelles came 
in much larger numbers than ever before. 
As the coin was sprouting, they just walked 
down row after row, munching. Ten per 
cent of the crop on the first field we sowed 
with maize, was.ruined. Since they are pro- 


` tected, they can't be shot. Besides, they . 


: corn sprouts, 


are beautiful animals and we did not want to 
harm them. But the damage was so great 
that we had to do something." 


Isaacson had read.an article in an 


. -American magazine, about a farmer who had 


Saved his crop from deer, by spreading the 
droppings of carnivores at the edges of his 
fields. “It was such a weird idea that it was 
tempting," he said. “So we sent a truck to 
Safari Park (the local game park) and ob- 
tained ten kilograms of lion droppings... 
Getting it home was quite unpleasant for the 


«driver. He had to Stop every ten minutes 


to get out and breathe. But in agriculture, 
there are often unpleasant smells," 


The droppings were spread on the edges 
of the field. And, according to Isaacson, the 
gazelles stopped coming, apparently honour- 
ing the territory of the King of the Beasts, 
They rcturned only after а heat wave dried 
out the droppings. Even then, the animals 
travelled a long distance from the Ramon 


. Crater Nature Reserve where they live, to 
' the rear of the field, to avoid the droppings. 


According to Isaacson, gazelles only eat new 
Therefore, by the time the 
effect'of the droppings wore off, the crop 
was safe, | 


At Safari Park, the, initial request was 
greeted with skepticism. “Sometimes, ' after 
we bring the lions in for the night, we allow 


. our own gazelles to graze in the lion area,” 


says Safari’s curator Amelia Turkel, “and 
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: they go in-quite readily and'emjoy a hearty: 
-meal of tall grass. But wearealways ready 
to'be convinced. - I can't explain why it may: 


à 


‘work on. Alumim апа пої here." uc m 


Isaacson believes that-some-farmers- will 
. take up Safari's offer since-it:would cost less 
than the damage the gazelles cause;, However, 
he hopes that in the near :futüre Israeli : 
‘agricultural research institutions "will carry 
‘out more thorough scientific ‘experiments, 
‘to determine the elements "im the : droppings, 
‘that k2ep away herbivores. ""Tliat way," he 
maintains, “a synthetic alternative could be 
‘developed. 
to spread on thé field. That: would ensure 


supplies and eliminate the unpleasantness ‘we 


went through in putting the: droppings out 
. manually." 


" NATURE RECREATED IN A 
“SPACECRAFT. 


gor Andreyev writes - 


The duration. of: a! manned ` flight : 


` aboard a space státion is determined 
by the reserves of: life-support means- 
oxygen, ` 
everyday ‘facilities. 
in this area is described by ‹Үсурепу 
Shepelev, Doctor. of Medicine and 


à research associate of: ће. Institute - 


. of Bio-Medical Problems. of ‘the 
USSR Health; Ministry, in an APN 
. interview. 


It could. be са spray:or pellets ' 


|o 7 „News from Israel ` 
es :. March, 1985 


water, food гапа. various | 
. Seviet research. . 


` In December - 1977 -Soviet sosmonauts 


“Yuri Romanenko and-Georgy-Greehko ‘came 
` to the Salyut-—6 space station to spend there 


96 days, When it was debated what should 
be taken. for successful work and normal life 
‘in space for a.long period, it became clear 


` thatit would.be impossible to have every- 


thing. needed—air, food, water, fuel and 
reserve -equipment units—on board the 
station.. Cargo spacecraft were needed to 


. arrange a regular supply of long-term expedi- 
' tions,’ . 


` Kt should be stressed in this connection 


‘that the.Progress series of unmanned cargo 
. Spacecraftsupply the orbiting station with 


everything necessary. . The delivery of cargo- 
es by Progresses has been arranged smoothly, 


. but it.calls for high expenses. and., precision. 


That was the reason why the world’s first 
unmanned cargo spacecraft was! launched 
'only in 1978. 


1: PROBLEMS OF LONG SPACE VOYAGE 


And what.should be done ;when an 
inter-planetary.ship flies millions of kilo- 
metres away: from the Earth, spending a ` 
year, or two or.three years'in ithe жа 
which is alien to man ?.. 


I think that there is no other alternative 
to biological life-support systems in case of 
long inter-planetary flights, The outline of 
such systems was -offered by Nature: itself 
: Which has arranged its cycles so that during 
each of them living. beings, or products of 
their life; serve as food for others. Another 
reason for simulating natural processes of 


MEER NIEVE a c e 
‘Note’: April.12, InternationalCosmonautics 


Day. 


1 7 biologicalireproduction. aboard a spaceship” 
is to’ obtain the adequate quality of" the : 


atmosphere, Today it is still an artificial 


· mediti, ға Substitute for real terrestrial air. . 
| "i То: bring the artificial atmosphere to the’ 


proper condition we should know everything 
“about -the: natural atmosphere,: about’ its 
, minor ingredients. and additives. introduced 
by various beneficent bacteria, about тапу 


other things which: so far have not been ind 


кеша. 


CREATING ARTIFICIAL ATMOSPHERE 


As’ faf as biological life-support systems 
‘are concerned, their main component, at ` 


least today: and in. the. foreseeable future, 


` is unicellular algae—chlorella—which rapid- 


ily multiplies, excellently generates oxygen due 


to photosynthesis, does not release toxicants, ` 
is nutritious and hardy and suitable for 
systems withthe minimum amount of incon- ` 
Chlorella is the start of ‘tlie ' 


sumable waste. 
circulation of substances ' which. takes place 
in the closéd. space of а hypothetical space- 
'ship..... ‘Soviet scientists ‘have created. and 


: tested several -man-chlorella-microoganism 


models of thé regeneration of the atmosphere 


and'water and the utilisation of volatile . 


— .exeretiong: when organio waste is propagated. 


Due fo the small air: volume per man 


(4.5 cubic тпеігеѕ) and the,.small amount of ` 
water (50 to 90: litres, including alga suspen- ' 


sion) this system has demonstrated a high 


` © speed of the regeneration of substances. 
‘During: а` month: 15: oxygen regeneration - 
‘cycles and two. water regeneration cycles . 


occurred. : Oxygen-was returned.to consump- 
: tion fully, while 91 per cent of daily water 
consumption were regenerated. Food in these 


‘alone: 
‘eggs, milk and apparently; meat reproduced 
-~ in the system. They will also take a certain 
‚ amount of food from the Earth. 
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- experiments was of external origin; but eight 
per eent: of its. diurnal consumption were 
-regenerated, ` 


85; ‘algae: and -concomitant - microorga- 


‘nisms can cope with the purification of the 
: atmosphere from . volatile, admixtures. This 
. isan important result,- 
- operation of relevant filters. and  preseves 


This. facilitates the 


beneficent, biologically active substances in 
the regenerated air. ' 


CHLORELLA’S BEHAVIOUR IN SPACE 


. Question may be asked how will the 
biological “reactor”? started up “some time 


-ago behave i in far away. space 7... 


"The -stabilising seleetion mechanism 
protected chlorella: from genetic drift. It is 


; worth`noting that for 15 years: we. used the 


same strain. of chlorella. The- strain has 


demonstrated excellent genetic stabitity. 


It is not:fortuitous .that the tested 
life-support systems are. called models. They 


‘reproduce only simplified future systems 


and are used to check the main schemes. 


: Of course,’ cosmonauts on an inter-planetary 


flight will not be bound to the chlorella diet 
: Their diet will include vegetables, 


EXPERIMENTS WITH HIGHER PLANTS . 


Having obtained: stable. results with 
models ‘on chlorella. and other unicellular 
algae, Soviet researchers passed. over to 
experiments with higher plants. For instan- 


.ce, 8 man-higher plants model .has much 
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larzer closed space (315.cubic metres) than 
rocm taken by.a crew of three. One of four 
compartments contains a greenhouse where 
wheat is sown on an.area of 20.4 square 
-mé:res, while another compartment of the 
-same area is sown to beets, carrots, turnips, 
raCishes, cucumbers, onions and greens. . 


"Without going into technical and agri- 
:cuÉural details, I will say that the edible 
biomass from the spaceborne field and vege- 
table garden accounted for about 32 per cent. 
"Bu: if one extracts juices from inconsumable 
waste of higher plants, the system's food 
'sel-sufficiency can be increased. But even 
wichcut:such a reserve this major indicator 
increased from eight to twenty per cent when 
we used higher plants. _ f 


INDISPENSABLE CHLORELLA 


This, however, does not mean that we ` 


car do without algae. Chlorella is indispen- 
sable. - It copes with a lot of useful functions 


ani besides it will be used as fodder for ani- | 
mels which will provide cosmonauts with - 


meat, milk, and eggs. Biological life-support 
systems hold out great promise because they 
reproduce in miniature the environment 
su-rounding us, with its numerous interspeci- 
fic food links. The less is the number of 
vacant ecological niches, the more advanced 
the system is. Our task is to settle these 
niches in the most natural way, to find the 
appropriate and sufficient degree of ihe speci- 
fic ard; which is the-main thing, functional 
composition of each link. This determines 
the completeness of ће, closed ‘circulation 
of substances in the system, its self-contained 
and stable character. 


Apparently, quail will be the fiirst bird 
ata spaceborne farm: it has an excellent 
indicator of specific productivity per mass 
unit and fodder spent on keeping it. Experi- 
ments in incubating quail eggs- have already 
been conducted aboard biological satellites. 
Initially cosmonauts could consume only 
quali eggs. The chlorella culture has under- 
gone the first tests of exposure to weightless- 
ness and other extra-terrestrial factors. Next 
steps will include the check-up of other 
elements of biological life-support systems in 
real conditions, the testing of the onboard 
technology of cultivating some animals and 
plants and of entire biological communities, 


Issued by the Information Dept. of the 
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MARCH 8TH— : 
INTERNATION DAY OF WOMEN 


The social emancipation of women, the 
creation of conditions for their development ' 
and establishment as equal members of 
society involved in all spheres of human acti- 
vity is one of the greatest acquisitions of the 
socialist revolution. The Bulgarian woman 


: has had an invaluable share in preserving the 


Bulgarian nation throughout its 13-centuries- 
old history, іп. its liberation from foreign 
oppressors, in the creation and promotion of 
the national material and spiritual culture. 


The victory of the September 9, 1944 
Revolution has paved the way for the radical 


: transformation of tke social, political, eco- 


nomic and culturalstatus of women. From 
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the very start. 
claimed the equality of women in its policy 


` statement of September 14, 1944. The Decree 


on granting equal rights to people of both - 


sexes Was one of the first normative acts 
passed by the people's rule. 


The very first legislative acts of the socialist - 


state ensured the complete equality of Bulga- 
rian women, and the Constitution of the 
People's Republic of Bulgaria guaranteed 
them equal rights and freedoms. As a result 
the Bulgarian woman was involved in all 
sphéres of social, political and cultural life 
and emerged as an important factor in social 
production and the progress of society. 


The Dimitrov Constitution of 1947 pro- 


. claimed tlie equality of the sexes an impor- 


РА 


e 


tant constitutional principle. The latter 


was reaffirmed by the new Constitution, 


adopted in 1971. 


Today the woman in the Bulgarian society 
isa genuiue creator, working and partici- 
pating in public and political life on a par 
with man ; she is a respected mother and wife 
enjoying equal rights with her husband. At 
the Tenth Congress of the Bulgarian Com- 


munist Party it was pointed out that in build- - 


ing the developed socialist society the activity 
of the Bulgarian woman would be constantly 
onthe rise, her role in all spheres of life 
would be growing and the state and society 
would be taking increasing care for the im- 
provement of her,social status, for combining 
harmoniously all her functions. 


The acceleration of this process depends 


on overcoming the discrepancy between the 
engagement of women in work and the crea- 


the Fatherland Front pro- | 
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tion of conditions needed to relieve them inv 
their family responsibilities and household 


.chores. _ 


x 


Special attention should be deyoted to 
the solution of these problems. 


The principal policy that should.be pur- 
sued is -to combine better labour and the 
social activities of women with their role as 


', mothers, so as to extend their leisure and 


provide them with greater possibilities to 
develop as individuals. 


News from Bulgaria 
March 1985 


GLIMPSES OF ORIGEN'S 
TEACHINGS 


Hermine Sabetay writes 


Origen, who lived between 185-and 254, 
was born of Christian parents. He was 
educated in Alexandria, Egypt, the great 
centre of Hellenism in later antiquity. There 
he frequented the catechetical school under 
the direction of the famous philosopher and 
Father of the Church, Clement. At the age 
of eighteen, the brilliant pupil was himself 
to be placed at the head of the same school. 


He also attended the lectures of Ammo- 
nius Saccas and studied the Pythagorean and 
Platonic philosophies. In addition, he 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the Hebrew 
lauguage and soon began his life-work of 
interpreting the Old Testament. His deep 
learning attracted many disciples to his 
public lectures... | 
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His rather unorthodox views, in which 
Christian. dogmas were associated with Neo- 
platonic philosophy, were. disapproved of by 
Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, and 
Orizen was forced to leave the city. He visi- 


ted Greece and. Rome and then went to ` 


Palestine and settled in Caesarea where he 
est-blished a flourishing school. His tea- 
chings, although objectionable to many 


Church leaders, became widely known among 


the cultured classcs, In the end, he suffered 
with his fellow-Christians throughout the 
emzire in the persecution by the Roman em- 
peror Decius. He was imprisoned and tor- 


tured, but he survived the trial and died a 


few years later. 


Origen was a most prolific writer, but 
the greater part of his work is lost. Only 
his Zata Kelsou (Contra Celsum) has survi- 
үес in the original Greek. In this book he 
defends Christianity against the criticisms of 
the Neoplatonist Celsus. Another impor- 
tani writing, Peri Archon ( On Fundamental 
Dectrines), still exists although only in a 
Latin translation. In his great work, 
Hexapla, the fruit of twenty years’ intensive 
stučy, he compared the Hebrew wording of 
the Old Testament with a number of Greek 
versions. 


A: remarkable aspect of Origen's ideas 


was the distinction he made between: exoteric a 
and esoteric teachings. In his Contra Celsum : 


(Bi 97) he sáys : 


But that there should be certain _ doctri-, 
nes not made known to the multitude, 


which are revealed after the exoteric 
опе" have been taught, is not a peculiari- 
ty of Christianity alone but also of phi- 
losophic systems in which certain truths 
are exoteric and cthers esoteric. 


These words show clearly that both 
teachings were followed in the early Church. 
Clement. of Alexandria asserted that ‘the 


. Mysteries of the Faith are not to be divulged 


to all’, because of the inability of the masses 
to grasp the deeper sense of religion and 
philosophy. H.P.B. tells us that ‘It is main- 
tained, on purely historical grounds, that 
Origen, Synesius, and even Clement Alexan- 
drinus, had themselves been initiated into 
the Mysteries before adding to the Neo-Pla- 
tonism of the Alexandrian School that of 
Gnostics, under the Christian veil,’ 


For Origen, the Eible and the Cabbala 
were veiled and secret books. As for the 
more unlikely stories in: the Bible Origen 
declares : “Т believe that every тап must 
hold these things for images, under which 
the hidden sense lies concealed.... 


The Neoplatonists, beginning with Philo 
of Alexandria (who lived in the first half of 
the first century A.D.) understood the Chris- 
tian scriptures as mstaphor and allegory. 
But the orthodox Church discarded the spiri- 
tual meaning and, recognizing only their 
dead-letter statements, condemned the esote- 
ric tendencies of Clement and Origen as a 
danger to the established faith. The attacks 
on Origen, which began in his life-time, .did 
not cease for centuries. His teachings were 





Dr Hermine Sabetay. Czechoslovakian by birth, took her doctorate in Chemistry in Berlin. 
* She lectures for the Society'in Europe and has contributed many articles to The Thensonhist . 


and other theosophical journals, 
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condemned three hundred years after his 
death, at the Fifth Ecumenical Council which 
was held at Constantinople in 553, at the 
instigation of the Emperor Justinian I, ће 
ruler of the Eastern Roman empire. This 
sovereign is also notorious for having closed 


down, in 529, the last Neoplatonic school in . 


Athens. Thé Council decreed that anyone 
found owning or reading Origen’s writings 
should be excommunicated. ‘Whosoever 
shall support the mythical doctrine of the 
pre-existence of the soul and the consequent 
amazing opinion of its return, let him be 
anathema.’ 


On the same occasion, all' the ' available 
. works of Origen were destroyed, among 
them the Hexapla, his great treatise already. 
mentioned. Wevertheless, numerous students 
still held Origen's teachings in high honour. 


” Tisa general opinion that this eminent 
Church Father was condemned for defending 
the doctrine of reincarnation. But his ideas 
concerning the destiny of the soul were not 
the same as that of Neoplatonism or of mo- 
dern Theosophy 


In his great work Peri Archon he set 
forth various theories which conflicted with 
the dogmas of the Church. _ He declared, for 
example, that this world is not the result of 
a unique creation but that there is a plurality 
of successive worlds, a view approaching the 
theos»phical teaching of Chains and Rounds. 
He agrees with us in his conviction that man 
is of the same essence as God. The souls or 

. Monads, in their original state, dwelt in the 
primordial Unity, but through their own free 
will they left their celestial home and fell into 


denser regions. Their fall was progressive 
and gradual, leading them more or less far 
from their divine source ; certain *Intelligenc- 
es’ (as he called them) descended until they 
reached the physical plane, where their 
ensomatosis resulted: in the human condition. 
Some of them fell into even lower states and 
became evil and demoniacal forces. The 
diversity of human beings on earth is ex- 
plained by the various degrees of descent. 


For Origen, the Fall, unlike the one 
described in Genesis, originated in a transcen- 


. dental world and was induced, by the free 


will of the entities concerned. By choosing 
a virtuous.life a human being begins his 
return to God. 1 imprisonment in a dense 
body is a misfortune for the soul ; its salva- 
tion resides in the restoration of its devine 
status. A new Fall into matter can occur, 
but only in a future world and on a later 


planet. 


Origen criticizes and rejects the Greek— 
especially the Neoplatonic—doctrine of 
metensomatosis, от the transmigration of the 
soul from one body.to another, as being in , 
contradiction to the creed of the *Church of 
“Gog. 


H.P.B. writes : *... we see him bravely 
denying the perpetuity of -hell-torments. He 


maintains that not only men, but even devils 


(by which term he meant disembodied human 
sinners ) after a certain duration of punish- 
ment shall be pardoned and finally restored 
to heaven. In consequence of this and other 
such heresies Origen was, as a matter of fact, 
exiled.” ‘The eternal.damnation is a later 
Christian thought.’ 
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As already mentioned,. Origen found in 


the bitlical texts a deeper significance than ` 


that offered by the literal reading ; for him 
the whole Scripture was a construction of 
ingenicus allegory. The question may there- 
fore be-asked if Origen took the Jesus-figure 
of the Gospels as a symbol or as a real 
physica: person. In this. connection the 
following words of a learned’ Theosophist, 
Alvin Eoyd Kuhn, may be of interest : 


It was never intended to mean that the 
whole of the power of the Logos was 
crcwded into the admittedly limited area 
of a single personality. It was not accept- 
ed ‘п this light by the intelligent Fathers 
of ihe early Church, such as Clement 
anc Origen ; for they are on record as 


. expressly repudiating such an eventuality.. 


They regarded a personalized embodi- 


mert of deity as infinitely degrading to | 


the Logos, verily a blasphemy. 


‚Мо wonder that the narrow-minded 
orthodox Church repudiated the teachings 
of these wise men. Because of the indepen- 
dent philosophical (‘heretical’) views of 
Origen cnly a few of his writings have passed 
:о posterity, most of them having been des- 
‘royed ty over-zealous and ignorant oppo- 
2ents. 


But for serious and intelligent inquirers 


1e remains the ‘most influential philosopher - 


mong thé early Church Fathers and a 
іопеет in liberal theology. . 

Source : The Theosophist 

March 1985 


EARLY BUDDHISM IN AFGHA- 
NISTAN 


C. S. Upasak writes 


Buddhism has played а very ‘important 
role in'shaping the history and culture of 
Afghanistan. It continued to be a Buddhist 
country for more than twelve centuries tillthe . 


advent of Islam there in about 9th century 


А. D. and consequently the pristine culture 


: and religion of Afghanistan were completely 
. Wiped out from there. 


The ancient monu- 
ments that we find to-day in Afghanistan fully 
attest this fact. Ancient Buddhiststupas, 
monasteries, caves and colossal images of 
of the Buddha and other antiquities arefound 


' scattered throughout the length and breadth 
, of Afghanistan. 


If one travels from Jelala- 
bad in the east and goes to Balkh in the 
north-west or Kunduz in the north-east or to 
Kandhar in the south-west, the Buddhist 


stupas on the plains and caves on the hills, 
.looking like honey combs.can be seen 


throughout the journey. ‘The two colossal 
images of Buddha hewn ont of the Bamiyan 
hillock, one being 55 mtr. and the other 
35 mtr. in height are world famous. The 

rock cut caves with frescoes of Bamiyan are - 
well-known.  Jelalabad and Hadda are 
famous for the Buddhist stupas. The mona- 
stery of Ghazni (Tapa-e-Sardar) and Fondu- 
kistan are renowned for the stucco figures of 
of the Buddha and other deities. In Kapisa, 
now known an Begram (Viharagrama) which 
was once one of the capitals of Kaniska, we 
find ruins of two large Buddhist monasteries ` 
near it, one at Shotorak (=Sthaviraka) and ` 
the other at Sevaki. Afghanistan being .a 
part of Asokan empire, we find as' many as 
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five epigraphs of this great Buddhist emperor. 


The famous Indo-Greek Buddhist king 
Menanander (Pali-Milinda) also ruled over 
this country. We have found one epigraph 
bearing his name at Jelalabad. Very likely 
some of the stupas there and also near ‘it at 
Hadda are the monuments . constructed by 
this Buddhist king. During the later periods 
till the 8th or 11th Century A. D. Buddhism 


flourished there and people followed this: 


‚ great religion. 


When Buddhism became rooted in this 
great land is not yet finally settled. Generally 
it is believed that it was during the reign of 
Asoka when the Saddharma arrived there 
through the Buddhist missionaries that were 
'deputed at the end of the Third Buddhist 
Council at Pataliputta some 230 years after 
the Mahaparinibbana of the Buddha. No 
doubt Buddhism got an unprecedented im- 
petus from the religious zeal of Asoka and so 


spread in many countries outside India, yet ` 
it remains unsettled as to whether it was the . 


first introduction of Buddhism in Afghanistan 
atthattime. Ourattempt is to investigate 
this point first. 


We know the story of Tapassu and 
Bhallika that come across in the early Pali! 
and Buddhist Sanskrit texts? is almost iden- 
tical. They are said to have been touring 
merchants ( Satthavaha) and met the Buddha 
under the Rajayatana tree at Bodha-Gaya 
while;coming from Ukkala in the eighth week 
after his Enlightenment.9. They offered him 
Madhugolaka or sweet-ball which the Buddha 
accepted. After that they took refuge in two 


Jewels (ratna) the Buddha and the Dhamma. 


( not Sangha as it was yet to be founded) 
1 


` Upasakas of the Buddha. 
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and thus became the first lay-devotees or 
In the Anguttara- 
nikaya Atthakatha* 1. 207, it is mentionec 
that the Buddha gave them eight handfuls of 
his hair which they took to their town, 
Asiatanjana and built stupas there. Again 
in the Theragatha Atthakatha* it is related 


that they again visited the Buddha at 


Rajagaha where Tapssu became a monk and 


. attained arhataship and the younger brother 


Bhallika became a Sotapanna by hearing the 
sermon of the Buddha. 


Their capital city, Asitanjana is located 
in the Uttarapaths.6 In the Lalitavistara, 
Trapasu and Bhallika are said to be the 
merchants of Uttarapatha.9... This story of 
Tapassu and Bhallika is also related by 
Huen-Tsang in his itinerary and Life both. 
Tapassu and Bhallika is also by Huen-Tsang 


in his itinerary and Life both. There, it is 


said that he saw the two stupas built by 
Tapassu and Bhallika in which the hair and 
nail parings of the Buddha had been enshrin- 
ed. ‘These stupas stood some li west of 
Balkh." 


All the above accounts point to the fact 
that Tapassu and Bhallika were touring 
merchants ( Satthavahas) of north or north- 
west of Indian sub-continent and had met 
the Buddha. And if the accounts of Huen- 
Tsang be given any credence, it appears 
plausible that their homeland was located 
some where near Balkh, the ancient Bahlika 
at the far end of the north-western Afghani- 
stan.... 


In all probability it appears that Tapassu 
and Bhallika were merchants from Balkh 
area and they were the first persons who took 


2 
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the message of the Buddha to Afghanistan 
ever during the life-time of the Lord, 
although not as missionaries. And thus; 
Balkh appears to be first region where the 
teacaings of the Buddha arrived. 


It is known from many sources that the 
north-western region of Indian sub-continent 


was known to the people of eastern India.19 . 
During the time of the Buddha Taxila was 


a renowned centre for learning of .many 
Sciences. 
Komarabhacca, the celebrated physician of 
Magadha who got his training in medical 
Science at this place. Many princes .and 
nobies were also there learning different 
Sciences when Jivaka was studying there.!? 
The агза across the khaibar pass, which was 
called Uddyana or Udyana in ancient days 
and is now the easternmost part of Afghani- 
stan in the Province of Ningarahar with its 
сарга] Jelalabad, was a pait of Gandhara 
province in ancient time. It is mentioned by 
Huea-Csang that a Sakyan prince migrated 
to "Jddyana after the extermination of 
Vidudhabha. Later this Sakyan prince be- 
came the king of this country. He had a 
son Jttarasena by name, who could obtain 
the relics of the Buddha soon after the Maha- 
parinibbana of the Buddha and built a stup 
over it....- 


The story of the Sakyan migration 
from eastern India, although knowh from 
late sources, appears to be a fact. And if 
their migration to Udyana, as they migrated 
elsewhere, be taken to be true, the message 
ofthe Buddha reached the eastern part of 
Afgkaristan even during the life-time of the 
Buddha. : We have found the skull relics 
ofthe Buddha from Hadda and his tooth 


We know the story of Jivaka . 


| as Mahasanghikas, 


relics from Dauranta. Both these places 
are near Jelalabad. Ғаі-һіеп15 and Sung 
Yunt® also witnessed the skull relics of the 
Buddha and worshipped them. 
relic casket with inscription was found at 


: Wardak located in this very area.17 АП 


these antiqutities discovered from this area 


lead us to infer that Jélalabad or Uddyana 


was aü important center of Buddhism from 
the very beginning. 


Inthe Second Buddhist council which 
was held at Vesali one hundred years after 
thé mahaparinibbana of the Buddha is also 
significant in this context. Itis,said that a 
section of the early Theravada Sangha bran- 
ched off on this occasion. They are known 
probably because they 
were in large number. They migrated from ^ 
Magadha intó two streams. One went to 
south India and the other to north Indià and 
settled in Udyana... à 


` Again, we find in the Pali texts. that 
Thera Sambhuta Sanavasi, an old monk who 
had received his Upasampada under Ananda 
Thera, played an important role in the 
Second Buddhist Council There we also 
find him coming from Ahogangapabbata for 
joining the Council's deliberations. His main 
place of residence was Mathura. He also 
moved to Kipin where he stayed for’ Some- 
time.29 Кіріп has been indentified with 
Kapisa, modern Begram in Afghanistan.2 1... 
When he reached Kipin, he was held in great | 


. esteem.  Huen-Tsang witnessed his hemp or 


Sana robe in nine parts dyed in red, enshrin- 
ed in a monastery near Bamiyan. 
Sanavasi was the supporter of early Thera- 
vada views and opposed the Mahasanghikas 
as we find at the time of Second Buddhist 


N 


Another ' 


Sambhuta . 
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Council. 1. therefore, appears probable 
that when the Mahasanghikas had established 
their stronghold at Uddyana, Sambhuta 
Sanavasi also decided to move to that area 
and settled at Kipin. We also know from 


Huen Tsang’s account that Lokuttaravadins : 


were a predominant section of Buddhist 

` Sangha at Bamiyan.22 It is very likely that 
Sambhuta Sanavasi might have visited 
Bamiyan from Кіріп in order to establish 
the early Theravada Buddhism in opposition 

- to the Lokuttaravadins who had their strong: 
hold there .. 


The above discussions lead us to infer 

that in all probability Buddhism reached 

. Afgnanistah at a very early time of its foun- 
dation. It reached there soon after the 

Second Buddhist Council, if not earlier ; i.e. 

hundred years after the Mahaparinibbana ‘of 

the Buddha. The Mahsanghikas established 


‘their centre at Uddyana and Lokuttaravadins |. 


at Bamiyana and probably Sambhuta Ѕапа- 
vasi was able to establish some centres of 
early Theravada at Kipin and at Bamiyan. 


The Third Buddhist Council which took 
place during the reign of Asoka-(269-232 B.C.) 
at Pataliputta is ап important event in the 
history of Buddhism. We know that at the 
. end of this Council missionaries were sent 
to distant parts of the country and also out- 
side. The account relates relates that 
Majjhima Thera was sent to Kasmira and 
Gandhara and Thera Maharakkhita went to 


Yona country. Kasmira and Gandhara: are | 


in the north and north-west of India while 
Yona country is the interior part of Afghani- 
` stan where the Yonas or Greeks had been 
settled by Alexander the Great. 
also was included in the eastern part of 


"in Afghanistan, 


Gandhara 


Afghanistan, the present area of Jelalabad, 


the ancient Uddyana.... 


Buddhism was already established in 
Afghanistan prior to Asoka is again suppor- 


. ted by another account of the Third Buddhist 


Council. One Thera Yonaka Dhammarak- 
khita was. made in-charge of dessiminating 
Buddhism in Aparantaka (Konkan).... We 
have mentioned earlier -that Yona Сон, 
was the interior port of Greek settlement 
The selection of Yonaka 
Dhammarakkhita as the leader of a mission 
is significant. Obviously he was a very able 
and efficient monk to propagate Buddhism. 
He was well-versed in Pali Tipitaka. We are 
told that he recited the Aggikhandhopama 


. Sutta (A Sutta from Anguttaranikaya), in 


which the Buddha has stressed the pure life 
ofa monk. The same Sutta was- delivered 
by Mahinda when he went to Sri Lanka for 
the same purpose.23 The great achievement 
of Yonaka Dhammarakkhita in the scriptures 
and his other high attainments and achieve- 
ments as a monx required some training and 
leirning. ‘It appears plausible to believe that. 
probably he had his- initial training in 
Buddhism in his own motherland i.e, in 
Afghanistan and later when:he came to India, 
he got further training in thé Religion. This 
proves that Buddhism was already establish- 
ed in Afghanistan where Maharakkhita got 


` his first initiation before Asoka’s reign. It 


was of course revitalised by Asoka in order 
to establish the early Theravada Buddhism. ' 


Afghanistan remained mainly a Thera- 
vadin country for centuries. During the 


‚ reign of Kaniska the Sarvastivada sect be-: 
.came predominant as we know the king 


Kusana was the patron of this branch of 
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Theravada. In later centuries the other . 


branches of Theravada like Lokuttaravadins, 
Mahasanghikas, Kasyapiyas Mahisasakas 
hed their centres at different places in Afgha- 
nistan, at least upto 7th century A. D. When 
Huen Tsang visited Bamiyan, he found the 
Lokuttaravadins predominant there and no 
Mahayana Sangha was then existing there. 
Tr. Eastern Afghanistan in Uddyana he found 
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only some monasteries belonging to Maha- 
yana.... Throughout the history of Buddhism 


in Afgaanistan, the Theravada Buddhism . 


appears to have been predominant in early 
centuries and it is only in later period that 
Mahayana could become more popular.** 


The Maha Bodhi 
Oct.—Dec. 1984 
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